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Polaroids SX70: : 
The New Photography. 
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The Polaroid $X-70) Land camera atop a single section of the original electronic layout é 
Uliramingaturization bas compressed hundreds of electronic components into three small brain centers. 


No matter how you've looked upon 
the act of taking pictures, instant or 
otherwise, picture-taking will never be 
the same. 

A color photograph, which develops 
before your eyes outside the camera, 
is only the beginning of the SX-70 
experience. 

The rebirth of a sense of wonder 
and an increased awareness of the 
beauty that surrounds you are the end 
results of SX-70 picture-taking. 


Watch it happen. 


Remarkable as the Polaroid SX-70 
Land camera is, what is important to 
remember is not what /¢ can do, but 
what it enables you to do. 

Touch the red electric shutter button 
and— whoosh -— the picture is automati- 
cally ejected from the front of the 
camera. 

There is nothing to time, nothing 
to peel, nothing to throw away. 

Your picture begins developing im- 
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mediately beneath a transparent, pro- 
tective plastic cover. You can stack it 
with other pictures, handle it, put it in 
your pocket. You can even spill water 
on it and still not hinder development. 

As the image blooms before your 
eyes, you realize that this will be a 
color photograph such as you have 
never seen before. 

Even after you have a beautiful pic- 
ture, it keeps getting better. 

Minutes later, you’re looking at your 
finished picture. It is hard, dry, shiny, 
flat and extremely durable. 

The image size of the picture is 
3 x 3¥ inches. 


The camera 
that makes it possible. 


The SX-70 Land camera, closed, is 
1x 4x7 inches. Wrapped in top-grain 
leather, it weighs only 24 ounces. 

Inside, there exist over 200 transis- 
tors, a complex system of fixed and 
Pivoting mirrors and a 12,000 rp.m. 


motor, all working together to propel 
one brilliant picture after another into 
your life. 

Yet all you have to do is frame, 
focus and touch the red electric button. 

The SX-70 is a single lens reflex cam- 
era. Your eye sees precisely what the 
camera lens sees, because you're actu- 
ally looking through the camera lens. 

You can focus on a scene from miles 
away, down to 10.4 inches, and you can 
actually record far more detail than 
you can see without the use of a magni- 
fying lens. 

You can shoot up to 10 pictures, one 
every 1.5 seconds, to cover an action 
sequence, like a baby’s first jaunt 
across the room. Or you can take auto- 
matic time exposures up to 14 seconds 
long. 

The scope of SX-70 picture-taking is 
as wide as your imagination will allow 
it to be. 


Power from the film pack. 


As amazing as the Polaroid SX-70 
Land camera is, the story of the other 


Touch the button, your film is automatically ejected. 


In seconds, you see the faint outline of your picture. 


half of the system, the film, is equally 
magical. 

Each 10-exposure film pack is small 
enough to be put into your pocket, yet 
each contains a wafer-thin, 6-volt bat- 
tery that provides fresh power to oper- 
ate the camera every time you load 
fresh film. 

A unique picture counter, located 
on the back of the camera, tells you 
how many pictures you have left. 
When you insert your film pack, the 
counter reads “10? After each succes- 
sive shot, that number decreases. It 
even prevents the flash from firing 
after all 10 pictures have been taken. 


Flash pictures. 


Just as there are 10 exposures in 
each film pack, there are 10 shots on 
each GE FlashBar™ array (5 on each 
side). You can shoot flash pictures 
from 10 inches to 20 feet or more away. 
Once again, you can reshoot every 1.5 
seconds, to get a full action sequence. 

Nothing being left to chance, the 
SX-70 electronically selects the next 


flash to be fired. And, as you ay 


the lens aperture is set auto- 
matically to let in the correct 
amount of light. 


Polaroid® 


Your picture, minutes later. fully developed. 


Outdoors, an electric eye reads 
the light and programs the electronic 
shutter for the correct exposure. 


Copies and enlargements. 


Because SX-70 pictures can record 
far more detail than the unaided eye 
can see, and because they are repro- 
duced in a whole new spectrum of 
vibrant, highly stable dyes, beautiful 
copies and enlargements are easily 
made. 

Every time you load new film, a 
cover sheet is automatically ejected 
from the front of the camera, on 
which you'll find directions on how to 
obtain copies and enlargements of 
your favorite SX-70 original pictures. 


The new photography. 


The virtual cascade of revolutions, 
mechanical, chemical, optical 
and electronic that made 
the SX-70 pos- 
sible had 


only one purpose: to free you from 
everything cumbersome and tedious 
about picture-taking, so it could be- 
come at last, the simple creative act it 
should be. 

Just frame, focus and touch the red 
electric shutter button. Your picture is 
automatically ejected to time itself and 
develop into a color photograph of a 
depth and brilliance unparalleled in 
amateur photography. 

What once might have seemed a 
family duty, or even just an interesting 
hobby, can now become a spontane- 
ous and recurring pleasure in your 
daily life: 


The SX-70 


Light, handsome, ingeniously com- 
plex, utterly simple to use. See the 
ultimate camera from 

Polaroid at your 

dealer today. 


The SX-70 camera with optional leather carrying case. 


© 1974 Polaroid Corporation 


“Out here on the energy front 


Shell men are working 12 hour shifts, 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week, 
365 days a year.” 


“Welcome to Grand Isle Block 76, 24 miles from 
land in the Gulf of Mexico. 

“This is Shell’s drilling rig number 11, the home 
away from home for 36 men. We’re on 
seven days, and off seven days. 

“During the seven days on, we work 
here, sleep here and eat here. 

“Of course, we get some relaxation. We 
have TV, films, magazines, cards, and the 
fishing is pretty good. 

“But after a 12-hour shift, you 
usually have about enough zip left to grab 
a bowl of Shorty’s gumbo (which we think 
stacks up to anything you'll find in New 
Orleans), watch a little TV—then get some 
sack time. 

“It’s hard work. But we think it’s 
important work. It’s also satisfying to be 
with a leader. Shell is the largest oil 
producer in the Gulf of Mexico.” 


— Al Rivet 
Rotary Engineman, Shell Rig 11 


“Until we drill, we don’t know 
| | for sure if there’s oil, gas or ‘nothing’ down there.” 


— Chester Robinson 
Drilling Foreman, Shell Rig 11 
“This was one of 78 tracts offered by the Federal 
Government during the September, 1972 lease 
sale. The tract covers about 5,000 acres and the 
lease alone cost Shell and its partners 
$6.2 million. 
“You pay your money and you take your 
chances. We did all right here. As we had 
hoped, we did find natural gas. 
“Exploratory drilling, using the semi- 
submersible rig, Ocean Explorer, 
indicated a discovery. 
“But the platform still had to be 
built. The wells had to be drilled. 
In all, Shell estimates it’ll take about 
24% years and over $17 million spent 
before we sell a penny’s worth from 
this platform.” 
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“‘How’s the fishing?” 
— Eugene A. Shinn 
Shell Marine Specialist, 
? Environmental Affairs Dept. 


“Off the rig, it’s good. 

“However, you can drop bales 
of old rubber tires in the Gulf 
and get the same effect—an 
artificial reef. 

“Artificial reefs almost invariably 
improve fishing —in their immediate area. 
“The first well off the coast of Louisiana 

was drilled in 1937. Since that time the fish 
catch has shown a significant upward trend. 

“We don’t claim any credit for that, but it’s 
nice to see the Gulf’s fishing industry doing 
so well. 

“And our production people tell me that starting 
around January, 1975, thisone platform should — 
start producing enough natural gas every day to 
heat about 40,000 homes in the northern part of 
the country —on one of their colder days.” 


People 
working 
with energy 


A satellite program that discovers people. 


They’re being discovered down here on earth. In fact, 
right in New York City. With three locations called 
“Satellite Academies,” the Satellite Program is designed 
to keep kids in school who want to work, or have to work. 
The program is set up to let them alternate between 
going to school one week and working one week. 

Some of the classes are held in office buildings in the 
Financial District where they learn basic skills needed by 
New York City businesses. The rest of the curriculum is 
taught all over the city where kids discover their talents 


in such areas as photography, modern dance and theater. 


These courses are given by professionals. 
For the past nine years Chase has been involved in 
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aiding education and employment programs similar to 
this one. And we’ve put over 800 kids through our own 
training programs. So far we've sponsored 100 kids for 
the Satellite Programm. And because the program is fully 
credited some kids will go on to college. Others will be 
offered jobs at Chase or other companies. 

The Satellite Program. A good environment for kids 
who want to learn. Who want to work. And who want the 
world to know they’ve got something worth discovering. 

If you know any kids who need help getting discovered, 
call the Satellite Academy Program at (212) 374-1412. 


THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK ("3 


1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10015/ Member F.D.I.C. 
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Future Indicative 

In writing of the next 50 years, some 
contributors to this special issue have 
elected to peer into the future from the 
present. Others, choosing retrospective 
speculation, have placed themselves in 
2024 and looked back. Caveat lector. 


August 24,1974 


Anniversary Issue Editor: 
Horace Sutton 


2024 A.D.—A Probe Into the Future 
6 Prophecy and Pessimism 
by N.C. 
How the human mind will 
respond to challenge is the 
dominant reality of tomorrow. 


Recycling Social Man 

by René Dubos 

A philosophy for the contin- 
uance of life for 5O more years. 


Tomorrow: The View 
From Red Square 
by Andrei D. Sakharov 


Reflections on personal liberty 
in a totalitarian state and a 
sampling of Russian futurism. 


After the Deluge, the Covenant 
by McGeorge Bundy 
A former presidential aide looks 


back on the history of the world 
from 2024 to 1974. 


A World Atlas for 2024 

by Milovan Djilas, Emmet John 
Hughes, Lord Trevelyan, and 
Kei Wakaizumi 

Four political pundits from 
diverse global areas predict the 
changes of national borders. 


Beyond the City Limits 

by Moshe Safdie 

The young architect who 
created Habitat envisions 
himself in a utopian setting. 


58 The 2ist-Century Woman— 
Free at Last? 
by Clare Boothe Luce 
An evaluation of woman's role 
shows little improvement 
and only distant hope. 


Toward Global 
Interdependence 

by Kurt Waldheim 
Tomorrow's world needs a 
sense of interdependence for 
survival, says the U.N.’s fourth 
Secretary-General. 


Clippings From Tomorrow’s 
Newspapers by Isaac Asimov 
... and Yesterday’s 

Compiled by Dr. Helen Vaughn 
News items that might appear in 
2024 juxtaposed with 

clips from 1924. 


Will There Still Be a God? 
by the Rev. Theodore M. 
Hesburgh, C.S.C. 

A case for the endurance of 
religion and belief in the 
technocratic decades ahead. 


SCIENCE 

32 Out of This World 
by Neil A. Armstrong 
Underground on the moon and 
other flights of fancy by the 
first lunar explorer. 


Space Riders in the Sky 

by Wernher von Braun 
Satellites will forecast the 
weather and crop yield, find 
minerals, and usher in 
worldwide videophones. 


The Perils and Potentials of a 
Watery Planet 

by Capt. Jacques Cousteau 
The globe is mostly water, 
which, tf we clean it up, could 
provide dazzling benefits. 

The Medical Prognosis: 
Favorable, Treatable, Curable 
by Michael E. DeBakey, M.D. 
The eminent surgeon foresees 
a half-century of exciting 
medical breakthroughs. 


EDUCATION 

73 Report to the President 
by Harold Howell 
A definitive paper to 
“Madam President” as 
imagined by the onetime U.S. 
Commissioner of Education. 
The Case for Educare and the 
Open University 
by Fred M. Hechinger 
Explaining the meaning of the 
Educare Act, which was 
“enacted” in 2008. 


BOOKS 
90 The Literary Light as Eternal 
Flame by Norman Podhoreiz 
Literature will survive 
experimentation, activism, 
and boredom. 


GAMESMANSHIP 


120 Wit Twister No. 28 
129 Double-Crostic No. 55 


Cover design by Judith Adel 


Cartoonists: David Pascal, David 
Weitala, J.B. Handelsman, 
William P. Hoest 

Illustrations for the articles by Andrei D. 
Sakharov and Neil A, Armstrong are from 
Our World in Space, by Robert McCall and 
Isaac Asimavy, published by New York 
Graphic Society Ltd. 
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Prophecy and Pessimism 


hat is most significant perhaps 

about the articles in this issue is 
the absence of doomsday prophecies. 
Generally, symposia or conferences of 
experts on the future have a dominant 
tone of pessimism. The reasons are nat- 
ural and understandable. Authorities 
work with facts. And, because the facts 
about the human situation today are 
somber in the extreme, any extrapola- 
tions are bound to be discouraging. 
Given a problem in which the intensify- 
ing factors are readily identifiable, the 
experts feel they can assume a high prob- 
ability of crisis or breakdown. 

Yet it is precisely because the ex- 
perts confine themselves to projections 
based on facts that their predictions 
are vulnerable. For history is shaped as 
much by intangibles as by hard facts. The 
biggest changes of the twentieth century 
were not foreseen by the experts. They 
had no way of anticipating the tides of 
political change that were to sweep over 
the world. They had no way of knowing 
where or how human hopes or fears 
would be suddenly created into vast 
surges of energy that would transform 
political, economic, and social institu- 
tions. 

Obviously, the intangibles can be bad 
as well as good. No one predicted that 
the economic and social chaos in Ger- 
many after the First World War would 


produce an Adolf Hitler and a war that 
would take 60 million lives. The at- 
tempted conquest of Europe by Nazi 
Germany, however, was ultimately 
blocked by an intangible known as the 
human spirit. The magic of Winston 
Churchill’s words enabled the British 
people to persevere at a time when many 
experts believed their defeat was inevit- 
able. 

Another example of the way human 
personality can surmount supposedly in- 
exorable forces is supplied by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. All the combustibles for 
social and political revolution were on 
the verge of being ignited when F.D.R. 
came to office. He provided the Ameri- 
can people with the greatest intangible 
of all—confidence in themselves and in 
their institutions. 

The experts were unable to predict the 
dominant changes in the shape of the 
society and in the living styles of the peo- 
ple brought about by men like Thomas 
Alva Edison, Henry Ford, Charles F. 
Kettering, Elihu Thomson, Guglielmo 
Marconi, Michael Faraday, Alexander 
Graham Bell. Similarly, they were un- 
able to foresee the general impact of dis- 
coveries by Sir Alexander Fleming, En- 
rico Fermi, Leo Szilard, Pierre and 
Marie Curie, and Jonas Salk. 

The most important factor in the com- 
plex equation of the future is the way the 


human mind responds to crisis. Arnold 
Toynbee’s A Study of History makes the 
point that the greatest of all historical 
forces are set in motion when people de- 
cide to pit themselves against serious 
challenge. Human experience is not a 
closed circle. It is full of magnificent de- 
tours and sudden departures from pre- 
dicted destinations. 

Theoretically, then, what are the posi- 
tive intangibles that might provide hope 
for the future? Regardless of hard facts, 
is there any prospect that the world’s 
population can be brought into balance 
with the food supply, that a workable 
peace can be organized, that the dangers 
represented by the spread of nuclear 
weapons can be turned back, that the 
world’s water supply and its atmosphere 
can be safeguarded, that the world’s re- 
sources can be used for the common 
good? 

Let’s begin with the interacting food- 
population crisis. All known facts point 
to a famine of world dimension. The 
number of mouths that have to be fed is 
increasing faster than the food supply. 
Arable land is shrinking under the pres- 
sure of proliferating humans. Each year 
an estimated 80 million acres are lost 
to cultivation because of spreading cities 
and land erosion. In the second most 
populous nation in the world, India, a 
combination of droughts in the interior 
and monsoon flooding in the east has 
flashed ominous warning signs of wide- 
spread famine. In the vast African heart- 
land, hunger has already claimed hun- 
dreds of thousands of lives. The relief 
missions cannot step up their operations 
fast enough to keep pace with the spread- 
ing zones of starvation. 

Meanwhile, the world faces a fertilizer 
shortage that is directly related to the oil 
shortage. It takes one ton of petroleum 
to make one ton of fertilizer. The poorer 
nations of the world are being priced out 
of the fertilizer market. 

A comprehensive world plan for avert- 
ing a disaster has yet to be devised. Most 
of the obvious approaches have serious 
flaws. It is said, for example, that the best 
way of attacking over-population is by 
upgrading the standard of living. This 
reasoning cites the fact that industrially 
advanced societies have a much lower 
birth rate than do the poorer countries. 
What this argument overlooks is that the 
per capita depletion of the world’s re- 
sources is far higher in the industrialized 
countries than in the developing coun- 
tries. The average American consumes 7 
times more food and 20 times more of 
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the world’s natural resources than does 
the average Asian. Obviously, improve- 
ment of the human condition is the first 
obligation of society. Human beings have 
to be liberated from squalor—whatever 
the debate over the effects. But it is a se- 
rious mistake to think that shortages of 
resources will be solved just by a drop in 
the birth rate. The question of population 
pressure has to be correlated with all the 
other factors involved in the drain on the 
world’s non-renewable resources. 

Certainly, no time should be lost in 
creating a World Food Authority under 
the auspices of the United Nations, us- 
ing the present Food and Agriculture 
Organization as a base. A WFA could 
support and expedite research in nitro- 
gen fixation, a process that has the po- 
tentiality for cutting fertilizer prices by 
more than half and for increasing the 
food yield by at least half again. A WFA 
could also have the capability for under- 
taking research in desalinization, the pur- 
pose of which would be to find vastly 
cheaper ways than now exist for increas- 
ing the supply of water for agriculture. 
A WFA might even be able to set world 
food production goals in anticipation of 
total needs. 

Perhaps even more serious than the 
under-supply of food in the world is the 
over-supply of nuclear weapons. These 
holocaust-making devices are being ac- 
cumulated in vast numbers. The current 
estimate is that about five times as many 
such weapons exist as would be required 
to expunge all cities on earth. The fact 
that the nations are permitted to con- 
tinue to pile up these explosives is itself 
a terrifying commentary on the nature 
of national sovereignty in the modern 
world. 

It is madness to assume that all the 
heads of state who have access to the 
nuclear weapons are men of wisdom and 
restraint. If the turbulence of govern- 
ment and politics has taught us anything 
at all in the past half-century, it is that 
men at the top are as prone to wild 
aberrations and insane judgments as are 
other mortals throughout human society. 
Government leaders who believe such 
weapons are essential to the public se- 
curity confess their unfitness to super- 
intend the human future. 

Here, too, the only thing greater than 
the danger is the assumption that it can- 
not be turned back. There is a chance, 
and a good one, that nuclear weapons 
can be brought under control if world 
opinion reacts to the problem with a 
blazing and sustained intensity. If states- 
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men are given to understand that their 
political lives depend on progress in this 
direction, the progress will come. 

It will not be enough, however, to 
create a clamor. Public concern must 
find its focus in the need for effective 
world organization. Every major pro- 
blem in the world today calls for a world 
response. It is impossible, in fact, to 
think seriously about such problems 
without recognizing that they all point 
to the need for transforming the United 
Nations into a series of effective authori- 
ties, as part of a world organization with 
law-making and law-enforcing powers. 
Moreover, it is difficult to see how the 
world can feed itself adequately, or how 
the arms race can be halted, or how we 
can keep outer space from becoming a 
nuclear shooting gallery, or how we can 
keep the world’s air and water from be- 
coming poisoned, or how we can head 
off the predatory competition among 
nations for ownership of the resources 
‘of the seas, or how new sources of en- 
ergy available on a large scale can be 
developed, unless the United Nations is 
made into a genuine organization with 
primary responsibility for the conditions 
of life on planet Earth. 

The sum total of all these agencies, 
properly related under world law, is what 
is meant by world order. The agencies 
cannot work in isolation. They must have 
a common source of authority. The ten- 
dency to abuse that authority will be 
great, always a danger whenever power 
is created. But the alternative to abuse of 
power must not be anarchy, which is the 
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present condition in the international 
arena. The antidotes to abuse of power 
are checks and balances, constant search- 
lighting, constant review and overhaul, 
open communications to the fullest ex- 
tent possible, limited appointment or 
election of officials. 

The value of the pessimistic forecasts 
of the Club of Rome or the Hudson In- 
stitute is that they serve as an early warn- 
ing system. People must not be permitted 
to think we will drift away from danger. 
Massive efforts are required. And it is 
possible that only the shock of recogni- 
tion will produce the energy required to 
make these efforts. 

Our argument is not against honest 
alerts. Our argument rather is against the 
notion that the human race is locked into 
a grim inevitability. No one, no matter 
how great his expertise, knows enough 
about the future to say that we have 
passed the point of no return, He may be 
the supreme authority on his own sub- 
ject, but he cannot predict the workings 
of the human mind. The way the human 
mind will respond to any given situation 
is the kind of intangible that can become 
the dominant reality of tomorrow. 

If enough people can be found who 
are willing to attach themselves to the 
proposition that the human species is suf- 
ficiently intelligent and energetic to think 
and to work in world terms, the pessimis- 
tic forecasts of the experts will lose their 
power to paralyze or intimidate. The big- 
gest task of humanity in the next 50 years 
will be to prove the experts wrong. 

N.C. 
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Museum of Modern Art 


The Spirit of Place—“Throughout history, place-makers have imposed a distinctive pattern of man-nature relation- 


Recycling Social Man 


The next fifty years must not be an extrapolation 
of today, but an original mode of life that seeks 
qualitative change rather than quantitative growth. 


by René Dubos 


arrived in the United States as a 

23-year-old immigrant in October 
1924, half a century ago! I have moved 
a great deal since that time—from labo- 
ratory work in soil microbiology to in- 
terest in human settlements—all over the 
United States and to the most distant 
parts of the earth. Travel is now much 
faster than it was in 1924; yet paradoxi- 
cally the adventurous young people of 
2024 will find it more difficult than I did 
to change at will their nationality and 
occupation. Wars may become rare, but 
national suspicions will long persist. The 
world may be better organized, but this 
will mean more social regimentation and 
occupational standardization. On the 
whole, however, America will continue 
to be regarded as a land of Cockaigne, 
because our material abundance will still 


A microbiologist, René Dubos is professor 
emeritus at Rockefeller University. He is, 
as well, a Pulitzer Prize-winning author. His 
new book, Beast or Angel?, appears this fall. 


be beyond the reach of most other hu- 
man beings. In many other parts of the 
world, soybean ersatz will be the nearest 
approach to gourmet dining, and a room 
of one’s own will be the height of selfish 
luxury. 

We have reason to marvel at our tech- 
nological achievements, but we must re- 
member that they are only the current 
expressions of trends that were initiated 
more than a century ago; our own con- 
tribution has often been to push these 
achievements to the point of absurdity. 
Vigor and turbulence have been more 
characteristic of the past 50 years than 
originality of thought or understanding 
of real human needs. I am inclined to 
believe, however, that the next 50 
years will witness a more humane and 
more original approach to life. An 
awareness is in the air that doing essen- 
tially more of what we have already 
done, only bigger and faster, is not for 
the sane and that we must find other ways 
to peace and happiness. The most sig- 
nificant contribution of the Seventies to 
the future may well be the rejection of the 


view that quantitative growth inevitably 
brings about a better life, and the begin- 
ning of a search for qualitative, rather 
than quantitative, changes. In this hope, 
I shall try to visualize 2024, not as 
an extrapolation of present trends, but 
as a picture of what human beings can 
achieve when they make up their minds 
to escape from social determinism. 


THE 1933 Century of Progress Ex- 
position at Chicago was focused on the 
contributions of scientific technology to 
economic development. The social phi- 
losophy of its organizers was clearly 
stated as follows in the guidebook of the 
fair: “Science discovers, genius invents, 
industry applies, and man adapts him- 
self to, or is molded by, new things... . 
Individuals, groups, entire races of men, 
fall into step with .. . science and in- 
dustry.” 

The extent to which this philasophy 
has influenced technological civilization 
is reflected in the many articles and 
books that were published during the 
Fifties and Sixties to forecast what the 
world would be like in the year 2000. 
Emphasis was then entirely on far-out 
technologies, with no mention of human 
needs. It was commonly assumed that 
there are no limits to the growth of sci- 
ence, that almost all scientific knowledge 
can be converted to practical ends, and 
that all technological developments 
eventually find a useful place in human 
life. From this it followed that we were 
about to enter a technological utopia. 
For several different reasons, however, 
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earthly goods.” Bacon reiterated over 
and over again that “knowledge is not to 
be sought either for pleasure of the mind, 
or for contention, or for superiority to 
others, or for profit, or fame, or power, 
or any of these inferior things; but for 
the benefit and use of life.” Like Bacon, 
most people still believe that science can 
greatly contribute to the enrichment of 
life. 

For example, scientific criteria will in- 
creasingly be used in the definition of en- 
vironmental quality; I shall mention one 
technical aspect of this problem that 
relates to economic policies. In the fu- 
ture, industrial and domestic effluents 
will be considered, not as wastes, but as 
resources; we shall develop new tech- 
nologies to make use of them. In view 
of the expected worldwide shortage of 
many resources, recycling of wastes will 
become a socioeconomic necessity, and 
this will prove to be the most economical 
and effective method of pollution con- 
trol. 

Environmental quality, however, in- 
cludes much more than chemical and 
physical cleanliness. Privacy, space, 
and quietness may not be essential for 
survival, but they are needs deeply rooted 
in human nature, and the demand for 
them increases with prosperity. Rural 
America came as close as any society has 
to providing these amenities when most 
people lived in freestanding, isolated 
houses. This kind of dwelling, however, 
is not likely to be common anywhere 
in the world of 2024. 

The isolated freestanding house 
emerged at a time when there was much 
unoccupied, inexpensive land, Further- 
more, the house was then essentially 
self-sufficient, with its own water supply 
from a well or a stream; its own fuel 
supply from the woodlot; much of its 
own food supply from the garden, do- 
mestic animals, and wildlife; and few 
problems from neighbors about waste 
disposal. In contrast, the freestanding 
house is now increasingly dependent on 
public services—for electricity, tele- 
phone, water, sewage systems, fuel for 
heating and transportation, road mainte- 
nance and snow removal, and so forth. 

Pleasant as it is, the way of life im- 
plied by the freestanding house now in- 
volves very high social costs, especially 
with regard to labor and energy. Because 
labor, energy, and open land will be- 
come increasingly scarce and expensive, 
the isolated freestanding house will be- 
come an economic burden too heavy for 
the average person, as well as becoming 
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socially unacceptable. It is probable that 
social constraints will soon create a trend 
to some form of cluster settlements. 
All over the world, in the poor as well 
as in the rich countries, planners and ar- 
chitects are studying how human settle- 
ments can be designed so as to provide 
both the technological advantages of 
cluster housing and the sense of space 
and privacy associated with the free- 
standing house. I am rather optimistic in 
this regard, and I doubt that 2024 will 
see anything as bad as the tenements 
of the mushrooming cities during the 
first phases of the Industrial Revolution. 


THE UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE on 
the Human Environment, held in Stock- 
holm during June 1972, put special em- 
phasis on pollution control and on man- 
agement of natural resources—in other 
words, on the forces that play a role in 
the sustenance of our bodies and that 
keep the economic machine going. These 
problems have been made universal by 
the general increase in mobility and by 
the standardization of technology. In this 
respect at least, the One World advocates 
have some chance of success. Standard- 
ization, however, will affect only limited 
aspects of life and of the environment 
—for example, means of transportation, 
facilities for travelers, safety of air, 
water, and food, and other services com- 
mon to large groups of people. The trav- 
elers of the twenty-first century will 
move through repetitive networks of air- 
lines and throughways to reach a similar 
maze of lobbies, elevators, bedrooms, 
meeting rooms, snack bars, and restau- 
rants. This will be boring but will help 
the traveler to orient himself in a new 
place and to function in it comfortably, 
thus sparing his time and energy for ap- 
preciating what is unique and interesting 
in the land of his destination. 

While there is throughout the world a 
powerful trend toward uniformity with 


regard to those aspects of life that are 
common to all human beings, there is 
simultaneously an opposite trend toward 
regionalism. There will be many local 
worlds in the One World of 2024. 
One of the reasons for the survival of 
regionalism is that we demand more of 
the environment than providing health 
and economic security. The quality of 
our lives includes emotional and spiritual 
satisfactions that have their origin in our 
contacts with our physical and social sur- 
roundings. The very trend to uniformity 
and the sense of boredom it connotes 
tend to make us increasingly interested 
in the unique characteristics of the place 
where we live and in its traditional life- 
styles. The cultivation of the sense of 
place will become increasingly important 
in the decades to come. 

It seems incongruous to speak of spirit 
of place at a time when the mobility of 
people is so great and when surroundings 
change so fast that identification of a 
particular person with a particular place 
seems all but impossible. But there are 
still elements of stability in the techno- 
logical world. Even in areas that have 
been plowed, bulldozed, built upon, there 
persist some stubborn peculiarities of 
the place that enable it to retain its iden- 
tity—some local characteristics of the 
air and of the light, despite the smog; 
a relationship between soil, rock, water, 
and slopes despite manipulation by real- 
estate developers; the rhythm of the sea- 
sons despite the promiscuous use of air 
conditioning; an awareness of the past 
despite the disappearance of landmarks 
and monuments. The persistence of 
topographical, climatic, and historical 
evidences of uniqueness affects the atti- 
tudes of people toward life and helps 
them in maintaining traditions that, 
though they may be subconscious, are 
reflected in social behavior and even in 
mannerisms of speech. 

The trend to regionalism is world- 
wide. Each nation and ethnic group uses 
the United Nations as a platform to pub- 
licize its identity. Folklore, historical 
societies, and local museums are in fash- 
ion; they are witness to the fact that re- 
gional loyalty is more natural to human 
kind, biologically and socially, than is 
rootless drifting. Although there have 
been vast movements of population in 
the past, the migrants eventually settled 
down to become the local peasantry or 
aristocracy. Mass movements still occur 
now, but they do not last long. Even in 
the United States, mobility eventually 

(Continued on page 102.) 
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This General Electric advertise- 
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At the time, that seemed a star- 


tling prediction. However, by 1970 U.S. 
electric output had passed that figure by 
almost 40%. 
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During those 18 years, the electri- 
cal industry, including equipment 
manufacturers like General Electric, 
constantly revised its predictions. Con- 
stantly planned ahead to meet that 
growing need. 
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Tomorrow: 


The View From Red Square 


A famed Russian sees a world of flying cities, 
freight-carrying dirigibles, and arctic farming, 
adding a recipe for progress in human rights. 


by Andrei D. Sakharov 


t is almost unanimously accepted that 
of the factors that will determine the 
nature of the world in the coming de- 
@fades, the most important are population 
rola (by 2024 there will be more than 
7billion people on our planet); depletion 
of our natural resources (petroleum, the 
natural fertility of the soil, clean water, 
and so on); and serious disruption of the 
ecological balance and man’s environ- 
ment. These three indisputable factors 
create a depressing context for any fore- 
casts. But equally indisputable and sig- 
nificant is yet another factor: scientific 
and technological progress, which has 
gathered steam during the millennium of 
the development of civilization and only 
now is beginning to fully unfold its bril- 
liant possibilities. 

The most important unknown in any 
predictions is the possibility of the de- 
struction of civilization and the human 
race in the holocaust of thermonuclear 
war. As long as thermonuclear missiles 
and hostile and suspicious governments 
and groups of governments exist, this 
horrible threat will be the cruelest reality 
of contemporary life. 

Mankind is also threatened by the de- 
cline of personal and governmental mor- 
ality, which manifests itself even now in 
the disintegration of the basic ideals of 
law and justice in many countries, con- 
sumer egotism, the general growth of 
crime, the new international disaster of 
nationalist and political terrorism, and 
the destructive spread of alcoholism and 
drug addiction. The causes of these phe- 
nomena vary from country to country. 

In the present state of the world, when 
there is an enormous and ever-growing 
rift in the economic development of 
various countries and when the world is 
openly dividing into opposing groups of 


Andrei D, Sakharov, father of the Russian 
H-bomb, co-founder of the Committee on 
Human Rights, and a long-time critic of 
Soviet policy, is the author of Progress, Co- 
existence, and Intellectual Freedom. 
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governments, all the dangers that 
threaten mankind increase by an incred- 
ible degree. 

The Socialist countries are responsible 
for a major portion of this increase. I 
must talk about it here, because as a citi- 
zen of the most influential Socialist state 


I bear my part of that responsibility. The 
party and state monopoly in all aspects 
of economic, political, ideological, and 
cultural life; the persistent burden of the 
uncovered bloody crimes of the recent 
past; the permanent suppression of non- 
conformist thought; the hypocritical, 
self-praising, dogmatic, and often na- 
tionalistic ideology; the oppression in 
these societies, which hinders free con- 
tact between their citizens and citizens of 
other countries; and the formation in 
Socialist states of an egotistic, immoral, 
smug, and hypocritical bureaucratic class 
—all this creates a situation that is not 
only unpleasant for the people of these 
countries but also dangerous for all man- 
kind. 

The citizens of these states are unified 
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to a great degree in their goals by propa- 
ganda and several indisputable achieve- 
ments and are partially corrupted by the 
lure of conformism. Yet at the same time 
they are suffering and are irritated by 
their constant lag behind the West and 
the real opportunities of material and 
social progress. 

The bureaucratic leadership by its 
nature is ineffective in solving the current 
problems of progress. It concentrates on 
immediate, narrow interests, on the next 
report to the government. Such leaders 
are ill equipped to actually worry about 
the interests of future generations—for 
example, about preserving the environ- 
ment—and can only allude to such issues 
in formal speeches. 

What opposes or can oppose (should 


oppose) the destructive tendencies of 
contemporary life? I feel that it is par- 
ticularly important to halt the disinte- 
gration of the world into antagonistic 
groups of states. The convergence of the 
Socialist and capitalist systems would be 
accompanied by demilitarization, the 
strengthening of international trust, and 
the defense of human rights, law, and 
freedom. Profound social progress and 
democratization would follow, and man’s 
moral, spiritual, and personal resources 
would be strengthened. 

I imagine that the economic structure 
that would arise as a result of this con- 
vergence would have to be a system of 
the mixed type, with maximum flexi- 
bility, freedom, social mobility, and op- 
portunities for worldwide regulation. 


A major role must be played by inter- 
national organizations, such as_ the 
United Nations and UNESCO, in which 
I would like to see the beginning of a 
world government with guiding prin- 
ciples based on global human rights. 


Bur IT IS IMPERATIVE to take the im- 
portant transitional steps that are pos- 
sible now. The simplest and most urgent 
step is a universal halt to such intolerable 
actions as the persecution of non-con- 
formity. Already existing international 
organizations—the Red Cross, WHO 
(World Health Organization), Amnesty 
International, and others—should be al- 
lowed to go wherever there could 
possibly be violations of human rights, 
first and foremost into prisons and psy- 
chiatric institutions. The issue of free 
movement throughout the planet—emi- 
gration, re-emigration, and private travel 
—must be resolved democratically. 

The resolution of that issue is particu- 
larly germane to overcoming the oppres- 
sion of closed Socialist societies, to cre- 
ating an atmosphere of trust, and to 
bringing closer the legal and economic 
standards of various countries, 

I do not know whether people in the 
West fully comprehend what the newly 
declared freedom of tourism in the So- 
cialist countries really represents or how 
much of it is for show, red tape, and 
cruel regimentation. For the few who are _ 
trusted, such trips are most often merely 
an attractive opportunity—paid for by 
conformity—to dress in Western clothes 
and generally join the elite. I have al- 
ready written much on freedom of travel, 
but this real lack of freedom is the Car- 
thage that must be destroyed. 


I WOULD LIKE NOW to present several 
futurological hypotheses, basically of a 
scientific and technological character. 

I imagine a gradual (completed long 
after 2024) growth of two types of terri- 
tory out of the industrial world that is 
overcrowded and inhospitable to human 
life and nature. I will conditionally term 
them “Work Territory” (WT) and “Pre- 
serve Territory” (PT). The PT, larger in 
area, will be set aside for maintaining the 
earth’s ecological balance, for leisure ac- 
tivities, and for man to actively re-estab- 
lish his own natural balance. The smaller 


Illustrations by Robert McCall 

Flying Cities—“The satellites will house 
metallurgy plants, hothouses. ... They 
will serve as cosmic-research laborato- 
ries and way stations for long flights.” 
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Docking Shuttlecraft—“Information obtained ‘out there’ could have a revolutionary impact on human life.” 


and more densely populated WT will be 
the area where people will spend most 
of their time. 

The WT will have intensive agricul- 
ture; nature will have been transformed 
completely to serve practical needs. All 
industry will be concentrated in giant au- 
tomated and semi-automated factories. 
Almost all the people will live in “super- 
cities,” the centers of which will contain 
multi-storied apartment buildings with 
artificially controlled climate and light- 
ing, with automated kitchens, landscape 
walls, and so on. 

A large part of the cities will be made 
up of suburbs that stretch for dozens of 
kilometers. I envisage those suburbs in 
terms of the suburbs of today’s most 
comfortable countries: built up with 
small houses or cottages, with yards and 
gardens, children’s organizations, sports 
fields, and swimming pools. They will 
have all the conveniences and comforts 
of modern urban living, silent and com- 
fortable public transportation, clean air, 
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arts and crafts, and a free and varied 
cultural life. 

Despite its rather high population den- 
sity, life in the WT, with the rational 
solution of social and international prob- 
lems, need not be any less healthy, natu- 
ral, and happy than the life of a person 
from the middle class of our present-day 
developed countries—that is, much bet- 
ter than is possible for the overwhelming 
majority of our contemporaries. 

But the man of the future will have an 
opportunity, I hope, to spend part, even 
though it will be the smaller part, of his 
time in the more natural surroundings of 
the PT. I predict that people will lead 
lives with a real social aim in the PT as 
well. They will not only rest but also 
work with their hands and their heads, 
read, and think. They will live in tents or 
in houses they have built themselves, the 
way their ancestors did. They will listen 
to the noise of a mountain stream or sim- 
ply relish the silence, the wild beauty of 
the outdoors, the forests, the sky, and the 


clouds. Their basic work will be to pre- 
serve nature and themselves. 

Here is a statistical example. The area 
of the WT will be 30 million square kilo- 
meters, its average population density 
300 people per square kilometer. Area of 
the PT, 80 million square kilometers; 
average density, 25 people per square 
kilometer. World population, 11 billion. 
People will be able to spend some 20 per- 
cent of their time in the PT. 

A natural area for the expansion of 
the WT will be flying cities—artificial 
earth satellites with important industrial 
functions. Solar energy will be concen- 
trated on them and perhaps a significant 
portion of nuclear and thermonuclear 
installations with radiant cooling of heat 
exchangers to avoid superheating the 
earth. The satellites will house vacuum 
metallurgy plants, hothouses, and so on. 
They will serve as cosmic-research labo- 
ratories and way stations for long-dis- 
tance flights. Below both the WT and the 

(Continued on page 108.) 
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In London, 
whiere can you stay ata 


Hilton International hotel 
for only S17!0'per night? 


At the Kensington Hilton. 
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discount! 


*Per person based on dauble occupancy, including service and tox. Subject to currency fluctuations. 


You'll find Hilton International standards of excellence at these fine hotels, too. 


Stratford-upon-Avon Cavalieri Istanbul 

: Hilton Hilton Hilton 
Deluxe facilities overlooking In Rome, atop Monte Mario, A centrally located luxury hotel 
the River Avon. A 7-minute walk overlooking the Eternal City. On overlooking the Bosphorus. Out- 
or a delightful boat ride to six landscaped acres, with fine standing swimming pool /tennis 
the Royal Shakespeare Theatre. shops, gardens, tennis, year- court complex and Turkey's 
Close to English castle country. round pool and health club. only casino. 
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New from Time-Life Video: a communications course 
no profit-conscious company can afford to pass up. 


Executive talk: the better itis, 
the better your business. 


_ Course Lesson #1: How to 
Make a More Effective Speech. 
Including the confidence to 
stand on your own two feet and 
get an audience off their hands. 


Many an executive who thinks 
clearly and imaginatively on paper 
tends to be less successful when 
communicating these ideas to 
an audience. 

The price your company pays? 
Dead-end meetings. Ambiguous 
presentations. Perhaps a critical 
corporate speech that wanders off 
the mark. 

It all adds up to bad talk. 

And bad business. Because bad 
talk wastes time. Costs money. And 
reflects no credit on anybody. 

Happily, help is here from 
TIME-LIFE VIDEO. We've just 
created and completed a delightful- 
to-take executive course designed 
to change bad talk into friendly 
persuasion. 


The complete course is entitled 
“Communicating Successfully’— 

and consists of three multi-media 
lessons that combine your choice 
of video tapes or films, coordinated 
exercise books, and both pre- 
recorded and blank audio cassettes. 

All three video tapes (16mm 
film if you prefer) feature Robert 
Morse, the noted stage and screen 
star, and they are among the 
brightest, most entertaining, and 
most helpful “how to” training 
aids ever conceived. The course was 
designed by a select group of 
behavioral scientists and allied 
experts...and offers any executive 
clear and attainable guidelines for 
making a better speech, giving a 
stronger presentation, and leading 
a meeting that gets somewhere. 


_ Course Lesson #2: How to Give 
a More Persuasive Presentation. 
And give it the personal wallop 
it needs to become a vivid, 
forceful sales tool. 


“~~ Course Lesson #3: How to 
Conduct a More Productive 
Meeting. One that results in 
decisions leading to action, 

not just more meetings. 


Here, at last, is the definitive 
communications course from the 
definitive communicators: 
TIME-LIFE. For more detailed infor- 
mation about it, write to us on 
your company letterhead. Better 
yet, talk to us via a collect call. 


A MULTI-MEDIA SERVICE 


OF TIME-LIFE FILMS, INC 

Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, N. ¥. 10020 
(212) 556-4554 
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339. FREE T0 BE... 
YOU AND ME 
Introduced by 
MARLO THOMAS, 
GLORIA STEINEM 
and LETTY COTTIN 
POGREBIN. []lus. 
{Pub price $7.95) 
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price $12.50 


319, A HEARTBEAT 
AWAY: The Investigation 
& Resignation of 

Vice President 

Spiro T. Agnew dy 
RICHARD M, COHEN 
and JULES WITCOVER 
Photographs 

(Pub price $10) 


132. AUGUST 1914 
by ALEXANDER 
SOLZHENITSYN 


(Pub price $10) 
105. WAMPETERS, 
FOMA & 


GRANFALLOONS Sy 
KURT VONNEGUT, JR. 


(Pub price $8.95) 
365. ZEN AND 

THE ART DF 
MOTORCYCLE 
MAINTENANCE by 
ROBERT M. PIRSIG 
(Pub price §7.95) 
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217. Pub 
price $6.95 


362. THE ENOURING 
HEMINGWAY: An 
Anthology of a 
Lifetime in Literature 
Edited by CHARLES 
SCRIBNER, JR. (Pub 
price $14.95) 


307. Pub 
Price $8.95 
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BOOK- OF -THE-MONTH CLUB" } 
invites you to choose 5 
price $10 ‘ 


FOR ONLY $1 


THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree 
to buy four Club choices within a year at substantial 
savings on most books you choose 


NCE YOU START shopping in America's Bookstore 
— the Book-of-the-Month Club— you'll be part 


of the most reliable reading-reminder system in the worlc. fi 
j 


You'll be kept regularly informed of interesting and 
important new books, and given ample opportunity to 
choose the ones you want. Soon you will come to 
depend on the Book-of-the-Month Club's easy, sensible 
and thrifty shop-at-home service. For without leaving 
your home, you can window-shop, browse and 

buy, making sure that only books you are really eager 
to read are delivered straight to your door. There 

is no better way to save money and yaluable time—and 
still get the best books published today. If you contin- 

ue your membership past the trial period, you'll be eligibie 
for our unique Book-Dividend® plan—a delightful 

way to save even more, at least 70% on bookstore prices, 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC., 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17012 


price $10 


211. Pub 117. Pub 268. Pub 
price $7.95 price $15 price $6.95 
545. CROMWELL 


The Lord Protector 

by ANTONIA FRASER 
Photographs 

(Pub price $12.50) 


301. KGB: The Secret 
Work of Soviet Secret 
Agents by JOHN 
BARRON. Photos 
(Pub price $10.95) 


298. CHARMED 

CIRCLE: Gertrude 

Stein & Company by 
—™, JAMES R. MELLOW 

Photographs 

(Pub price $12.95) 


324. COGAN'S TRADE 
by GEORGE V. 
HIGGINS 


(Pub price $5.95) 


128 WINTER 

KILLS by 

RICHARD CONDON 
(Pub price $7.95) 


310. Pub 
price $12.50 


“The greatest and most 
powerful single indictment 
of a political regime ever to 
be leveled in modern times.” 


~GEORGE F. KENNAN 


Prices shown are publishers’ U.S. prices. Outside 
the U.S., prices are generally somewhat higher. 
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The sufferings and terrifying dangers of the 1980s 
inspired the creation of global law. A onetime White 
House aide looks back from the lofty heights of 2024. 


Miriam Shottland 


by McGeorge Bundy 


Ihe year 2024 has been marked by 

such worldwide turbulence that it has 
not been surprising to find in the year’s 
commencement addresses a tone of pes- 
simism that is more than a reflexive 
response to the skepticism of the young. 
Political crises in Europe, a bitter Eur- 
asian debate over the true meaning of 
socialism, and a failure of political mo- 
tality in the United States have com- 
bined to undermine the prospects for the 
critically important World Conference 
on Underemployment and Inflation set 
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for the end of the year. With worldwide 
underemployment at 12 percent and the 
U.N. general inflation indicator at 3 per- 
cent per month, it is obvious that things 
may get worse before they get better. 
Pessimism is both easy and contagious. 

In this situation it may offer some en- 
couragement to look back at the history 
of the twentieth century. Fifty years ago 
the world’s three worst problems were: 
nuclear weapons, hunger, and overpop- 
ulation. Not one of them has been a cen- 
tral issue for the last 25 years. Yet a 
futurologist of 1974 who predicted so 
bright a result would have been set down 


as a foolish optimist. So let us recall how 
the generation of the Eighties endured its 
own great sufferings and terrifying dan- 
gers, and how it ended those sufferings 
and brought those dangers under control. 

First there were the Great Famines of 
1979-81. They came a little earlier than 
most experts had predicted, because for 
three years in a row the world’s harvests 
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President of the Ford Foundation, Mc- 
George Bundy was a Harvard dean and a 
professor of government before becoming 
special assistant for national security affairs 
to Presidents Kennedy and Johnson. 
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were bad. Different areas were hit in dif- 
ferent years, but there were crop failures 
each season in more than half the grain- 
producing world. Something like this was 
bound to have happened sometime—it 
happened in *79, ’80, and °81. In the first 
year, by means of the full application of 
the limited-emergency power agreed on 
at the World Food Conference late in 
1974, the year after the first Sahara 
famine, it proved possible to prevent 
large-scale starvation, but at the cost of 
lowering worldwide food reserves to a 
mere 12 days’ supply—less than one-half 
the “record” low level of ’°74. The next 
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year the thinly stretched network of 
worldwide supply disintegrated like a spi- 
der’s web in a hailstorm, In the countries 
which suffered least, there were short- 
ages that led to great riots, worse in the 
United States than any other in her his- 
tory, worse in France than any other 
since her revolution. In the countries 
which suffered most, there was not so 
much rioting after the first famine—in- 
stead there was the terrible order that 
can surround a civic response to the in- 
evitable, as the weak were forced to the 
wall by millions. How many died in those 
dreadful years we do not know even to- 
day. The latest estimate from the His- 
torical Branch of the Food Commission 
gives a total of 65 million, but there are 
independent critics who believe these fig- 
ures are still kept too low because of a 
lingering respect for the sensitivities of 
the governments whose peoples suffered 
most. 

The Great Famines were a worldwide 
disaster, but their burden fell mainly on 
each nation individually. The rudimen- 
tary worldwide instruments for relief 
were simply overwhelmed, and indeed the 
pride of nations and the immediate politi- 
cal interests of governments worked over- 
whelmingly against the kind of common 
effort that might, even then, have reduced 
the impact of the harvest failures. Those 
who were affected most in the first year 
were the most self-regarding if their own 
harvests were better in the second, as they 
were for some. And those who did not 
suffer at the beginning soon had trouble 
enough at home to make them cautious 
indeed about generosity abroad. The 
wounds from all this suffering, shame, 
guilt, and fear were deep and not clean. 
The torment came to an end with the two 
vast harvests of 1982 and 1983, but the 
scars remained. Yet by early 1984 so 
little progress had been made in planning 
to prevent the next onslaught that the 
experts began to believe the nations had 
forgotten everything and learned noth- 
ing. It took another and quite different 
set of catastrophes to prove them wrong. 


Ir Is A SOUND CONVENTION that circum- 
scribes most of our discussions of the 
Nuclear Events of 1984. We call them, 
neutrally, Events, and we do not use the 
old names of the three great cities that 
were destroyed—one in the United 
States, one in the Soviet Union, and one 
in China. Each has now been rebuilt, and 
each, in the language of its nation, is now 
renamed Remembrance. The 10 million 
who died have their monuments; the 


seared survivors have their special stand- 
ing as honored citizens; the men who 
caused their deaths have been forgiven 
because of what they did in atonement. 

The first set of explosions took place 
in the American city, entirely without 
warning, in a time of high triangular ten- 
sion among Moscow, Peking, and Wash- 
ington. The instant report of the U.S. 
Nuclear Uses Technology Reaction 
Analysis Team (NUTRAT) was to the 
effect that the radiological and other 
characteristics of the explosion were to- 
tally inconsistent with any but Chinese 
origin. The President then authorized 
limited-reaction plan 1975-Z calling for 
a precisely parallel response, and ac- 
cordingly a quick-alert, land-based mis- 
sile cluster of appropriate kilotonnage 
was launched against a Chinese city of 
comparable size, together with a diplo- 
matic message broadcast clear. The Chi- 
nese, their attention focused sharply on 
Moscow, regarded the U.S. message as 
a Soviet deception, formed their own 
conclusions as to their real enemy, and 
launched a strike, again with comparable 
strength, against a city in Russia, By then 
the President had been informed by 
NUTRAT that its first report was wrong. 
He at once announced the error and of- 
fered reparations to both China and the 
Soviet Union. To their credit both ac- 
cepted the offer in principle. The Summit 
of Vladivostok took place a week later, 
and the three Events were all there were. 

It was rapidly discovered that the first 
Event was the work of terrorists. Their 
captured leaders were suicides. Two nu- 
clear-energy companies with slack se- 
curity and two small dictatorships with 
anti-American grievances accepted at 
least partial responsibility for the acts 
of the terrorists. The interaction of such 
events and such weaknesses had been an 
admitted possibility for years, but almost 
no one had taken it seriously. The reality, 
with all its human consequences, gave a 
fierce impetus to three great tasks: the 
care for survivors, the rebuilding of the 
Cities of Remembrance, and the achieve- 
ment of the overwhelming and world- 
wide purpose that it must never happen 
again. 

The solution to the third and largest 
task was as obvious as its achievement 
was difficult. It had been foreshadowed 
by David Lilienthal and Dean Acheson 
almost 40 years earlier. Dangerous nu- 
clear materials of all sorts must come 
under international control. The Balance 
of Terror had prevented strategic nu- 
clear war, but it had not prevented the 
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“The wounds from all the suffering, shame, guilt, and 
fear were deep and not clean. The torment ended with 
the harvests of ’82 and ’83, but the scars remained.” 


Events. It was not good enough. Indeed 
the Balance was no longer wanted—for 
as they considered what had happened 
and how nearly it had been 100 times 
worse, the peoples and governments of 
the three greatest nuclear powers found 
themselves at one. There must be no 
more Events. The rest of what was 
needed followed with a logic that had 
been as plain as it was “impractical” for 
decades. 

In these circumstances the first and 
easiest steps were among the Big Three 
themselves. In a matter of months they 
had agreed to the principle of an Au- 
thority with all needed powers over all 
nuclear materials in the three countries. 
All such materials were to be removed 
from military jurisdiction; all production 
and disposal of all forms of nuclear ma- 
terial and all nuclear-energy installations 
of all sorts were to come under the Au- 
thority’s supervision for security. This 
agreement was the easy part. 

The hard part came with other neces- 
sary parties. There were other nuclear 
powers, other sources of nuclear mate- 
rial, and terrorist groups with wild am- 
bitions outside the reach of the Three 
Powers. It was evident that those to be 
charged with nuclear safety could not 
hope to meet the minimum demands of 
the three stricken nations without a 
wider authority than could be found 
within the direct or indirect power of the 
three. It was urged by some that if the 
three had been willing to use their nu- 
clear superiority with sufficient ruthless- 
ness, they could simply have imposed 
their terms on all the world. But in the 
aftermath of the Events none of the three 
governments had any appetite for nu- 
clear blackmail. The five other nuclear 
nations had more than enough weapons 
and more than enough unpredictability 
at the top of their governments to cause 
more and even worse Events. With them 
it became essential to negotiate. 

For experts of 1974 the predictably 
complex bargaining would have been 
over the maintenance of “European se- 
curity.” As it turned out, no problem 
resolved itself more quickly. The Europe 
of 1984 was already weary of nuclear 
threats, nuclear umbrellas, and even 
Franco-British nuclear pretensions. The 
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attractions of “merely” conventional 
weapons, after the Event, were made so 
obvious by opinion polls in Western Eu- 
rope that governments easily overrode 
their military advisers, and in Eastern 
Europe other political pressures were 
equally effective. People argue still about 
the consequences—is today’s Europe 
more like twentieth century Finland, 
Sweden, Switzerland, or Japan? 

The most important negotiations were 
outside Europe, and here the decisive 
bargain was proposed by India, sixth in 
historic line of the “Nuclear Eight” of 
the day. Her price for partnership was an 
end to hunger. If India were to place 
the supervision of her nuclear materials 
under a new Authority, because the 
Events had chastened stronger states into 
common sense, then they in turn must 
take full account of India’s central prob- 
lem—the Famines, so much more ter- 
rible in their final human cost. Let there 
be a World Nuclear Authority, said the 
Indian government; we have believed in 
that from the beginning. But let there be 
a World Food Commission, too—let it 
have all the power it needs so that the 
Famines shall not return, and let the rich 
countries from then on do their full part 
to help the hungry. With the acceptance 
in principle of the Indian proposal, the 
Three became Four. 

The bargain was a good one, but the 
catch in it was clear, as the French were 
first to insist. If the World Food Com- 
mission were to meet the minimum re- 
quirements of the Indians (joined by the 
other hungry states), then, as a matter 
of the simplest and most basic logic, 
there must be action, not rhetoric, on the 
population problem. Even the combined 
75 million deaths of the Famines and the 
Events were less than one year’s world 
net growth in human numbers, and the 
French position was beyond challenge: 
a pledge to end hunger without a bind- 
ing agreement on population limitation 
would be empty. 

Demographers still debate the terms 
of the Population Protocols of 1988, 
under which 70 states, including the 30 
largest, pledged themselves to achieve 
stable populations at specific levels. It is 
unimportant that some states, like France 
herself, insisted on levels that their citi- 


zens have not chosen to meet. The larg- 
est cases here are the most interesting. 

The Chinese proposed a final level for 
themselves of only 1.2 billion, and the 
rest of the world accepted the proposal 
with great relief. The Chinese had and 
still have a system that makes such 
matters relatively easy. There can be no 
doubt that politically the most difficult 
and important pledge was that of India, 
which also undertook to reach a stable 
population level at not more than 1.2 
billion, “only” twice what it had been in 
1974. The combination of incentives and 
penalties needed to achieve this result 
would have been inconceivable without 
the experience of the Famines, and there 
are Indians who still believe the price in 
human liberty was too high. 


A MORE ARGUABLE CASE is that of Brazil. 
Was it wise for others to accept the Bra- 
zilian insistence that because of the 
wealth and emptiness of the country it 
should be allowed to stabilize its popu- 
lation at 400 million, four times the 
number of 1974, and level with the limit 
accepted by the Soviet Union? There are 
Brazilians today who argue that their 
government bargained against its own 
long-range interest, but the weight of 
scholarly opinion is that no Brazilian 
government could then have settled for 
less. And because of her size, wealth, 
and location, Brazil, the emerging Great 
Power of Latin America, was an indis- 
pensable member of the group that be- 
came known as the Founding Five. 
Brazil was innocent of nuclear guilt, al- 
most untouched by the Famines, and full 
of a subcontinental self-confidence that 
was not unknown in any of the other four 
founding states. 

The United States accepted much 
more modest population limits, not for 
lack of residual pride in numbers, but 
rather because the Americans had 
learned to read their own demographic 
prospects‘ clearly, and because they knew 
their vulnerability to the charge that the 
average American baby would eventu- 
ally lay a claim on the world’s grain re- 
sources about 16 times as great as that 
of the average Asian. 

The most intractable problems ap- 
peared in regions which had hunger in 
some places and fertile spaces in others; 
this was the situation in Africa and in 
the combined region of Southeast Asia 
and Australia. In these areas, essentially 
regional bargains were a necessary pre- 
lude to final adherence to the Protocols. 

(Continued on page 112.) 
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We're Exploring Alternatives to World Hunger. 
United Brands has long shared the widespread concern 
over adequate world-wide production and distribution of 
food. As major producers of nutritious foods, we 
continually seek new ways and means to develop high 
protein food sources; new fields, new technologies are 
constantly being explored. 


Food production is not the only business we’re 1n, but it’s 
one of the most rewarding. Meats, bananas, lettuce, 
shortening and cooking oils, poultry and livestock feeds 
are just some of the areas where we are working to 
improve and increase production. 


Maybe hunger can’t be erased everywhere in the world... 
but we intend to Keep trying. 

DQ woe 
United Brands is a major agriproducts and petrochemical company. ce COMPANY 


200 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10017 


| “Me too. But I'd like to 
| know what big business 
| is doing about 


| 
|| conservation.” 


“T felt a little guilty so I 
joined a car pool.”” 
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HOW MUCH ENERGY CAN || * : vie. 
BUSINESS REALLY SAVE? _ Business and industry account for nearly 70 percent of all the energy 
used in our country. 


With over 12 million businesses operating today, it’s no wonder they use all that fuel. If they can be 
more efficient in their use of energy for commercial, industrial and transportation activities, we could save a 
huge amount of oil. 

For example: 

A 15 percent efficiency increase would save the equivalent of about four million barrels of oil a day. 
That’s more oil than we are importing from the Middle East right now—even with the embargo lifted! 

Conoco believes that Praises and industry should shoot for efficiency savings of at least 15 percent in 
their use of energy. Along with continued conservation of energy by the public, this is the best way we know to 
help avoid another energy crunch in the next couple of years. And, by holding down energy costs business will 
be taking an important step in the fight against inflation. 


“They're the big users, 
they should be the big 


“All they know how to 
‘do is tell us what to do.”’ 
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© mean a cut in production which might lead to further unemployment? 

Conoco thinks not. We know of several large companies that have managed energy savings of over 15 
percent per unit of production while they have increased bath output and employment. And at Conoco our 
goal is to improve energy efficiency by at least 15 percent, even as our business and payroll are growing. 

Can any business do it? 

Yes. Large and small. It’s not always easy, but there are no deep secrets to it. Conservation can be as 
ane as turning out lights or as complicated as developing totally new manufacturing processes. But it can be 

one. 

If you're a businessman who wants to know how to start a conservation program, write us and we'll 
send you three government booklets on energy management: the “Energy Conservation Handbook”; “How to 
Start an Energy Management Program”; “Economic Sense for Retailers”. 

Write Conoco, Dept. A53, GPO Box 29, New York, New York 10001. 
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Mr Jenkins. 
Tiger in Washington. 


Remember mild-mannered Mr. Jenkins 
down on Walnut Street? 

He’s learned that with one letter of about 
a thousand words, some Senator gets the 
picture. 

Perhaps about your company. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Jenkins may not be 
giving the true picture to his Senator, the 
FTC, the press, or whomever. 

One way to help avoid this is to make 
sure Mr. Jenkins gets the story straight. From 
you. What you’re doing about the energy 
crisis. About environmental quality. Warran- 
ties. Pricing. Servicing. Hiring policies. 

And there’s no place you can talk tomore 
of the Mr. and Mrs. Jenkinses of this world 
than Reader’s Digest. 

Look at it like this: The Digest not only 
delivers better than 4 out of every 10 readers 
of Time, Newsweek, Fortune, U.S. News & 
World Report, etc., it delivers The People, too 
—the people with the clout. 42,000,000 adults 
every month — that’s one out of every three 
adults in the U.S. Including over 36% of all 
Americans active in civic affairs. And 43% 
of all those who wrote to an elected official. 

Reader’s Digest is the magazine they 
understand. Believe. Trust. And depend on. 

In this era of mass consumerism and 


growing anti-business attitudes, business [ig 


must speak out — to the real public. 


Only Reader’s Digest offers the mass 
readership and favorable editorial climate 
business needs for the job of explaining itself 
to that Great American Public. 

The Great American Audience you 
need. 


eader’s 


If you'd like a copy of our o 
M4 booklet “Corporate Advertising @ 
D ] est Goes Public,” just call o 
, a u (212) 972-8806. B 


WORLD'S BEST SELLER 
Beau Beeman en Jf 


Where corporate advertising goes public. 
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A World Atlas for 2024 


Four political scholars from diverse societies assay the geopolitics of 50 
years hence and suggest (timorously) how national borders may change. 


1. Milovan Djilas: 
2 eat is difficult and thankless, 
even for the prophets of the great 
nations, which alone bear responsibility 
for the fate of the world. We children of 
lesser nations, rebels as well against “our 
own” systems, too often mistake our own 
wishes and fears for reality, But even 
such prophesying is of some value, for 
without dreams and heresies, life, in both 
its human and its social aspects, would 
be incomplete. 

For the world as a whole, the next 50 
years will probably see changes in the 
borders of states become less frequent 
and less important than changes in the 
political and social systems. At first 
glance this proposition would appear to 
be contradicted by the obvious decline in 
international ideologies and the corre- 
sponding strengthening in national ideol- 
ogies. The contradiction is only apparent, 
however, for future nationalisms—in 
contrast to those of the nineteenth and 
the early twentieth centuries—will be 
primarily ethnic and cultural rather than 
economic and expansionistic. National 
isolationism is impossible. Economic in- 
tegration will proceed hand in hand with 
the strengthening of national identities. 


The nation and all that is national are ° 


stronger than either ideology or eco- 
nomics. Ideologies are already only 
superficially international, while in real- 
ity they are national—Leninism in the 
U.S.S.R., Maoism in China. Economic 
ties are viable only if they do not run 
counter to the aspirations of nations. 
National aspirations will lead to sig- 
nificant changes in national borders in 
those areas of the world where there are 
remnants of imperial conquests or where 
nations are just now emerging. This is 
true above all for Africa and Asia. North 
and South America, Australia, and West- 
ern Europe will not experience any sig- 
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nificant changes in borders; the nations 
there are already free, and the drive for 
foreign conquests already has exhausted 
itself. 

For the world as a whole, the most 
significant change in the next 50 years 
will be the disintegration of the Soviet 
empire. Numerous signs can already be 
discerned, All empires except the Soviet 
have collapsed; history is mocking Lenin 
—imperialism, instead of being the most 
advanced form of capitalism, is the most 
advanced form of sovietism! The ideol- 
ogy, that is, the totalitarianism, which 
until now has held the Soviet empire 
together, is already in disintegration. 
Among the Russian people, a national 
awareness and a yearning for freedom 
have reawakened. Soviet bureaucratism 
thwarts modernization. But the crucial 
factors will be the domestic ferment and 
the pressure from China, and in this con- 
nection we cannot rule out either war 
between China and the U.S.S.R. or up- 
risings in Eastern Europe. 

China will annex Outer Mongolia and 
will occupy the territories east of Lake 
Baikal and the River Lena. The terri- 
tories east of the Caspian Sea (Turkistan, 
Uzbekistan, Kirghiz, and Tadzhikistan) 
will secede into separate national states 
under Chinese influence. The Baltic 
states and the Ukraine will secede from 
European Russia and will form inde- 
pendent states. The Caucasian nations 
(Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaijan) will 
probably secede and form, at least ini- 
tially, an independent federation. Belo- 
russia will remain in a federation with 
Russia. Through the disintegration of the 
Soviet empire, the Russian people will 
finally obtain freedom and stability, al- 
though the great-state bureaucrats and 
the imperialist nationalists will see in it 
the destruction of Russia. 

With the collapse of the Soviet empire, 


the Eastern European countries now un- 
der Soviet hegemony will become inde- 
pendent and will join the European com- 
munity. Germany will be united, without 
a civil war. The theory about the “Ger- 
man Socialist nation” is a utopian con- 
struct of the East German leaders to 
meet their own momentary needs. De- 
crees have never created nations—na- 
tions spring up—nor can decrees keep 
nations permanently divided. 

Korea will also be reunited, as will 
Vietnam and Laos, probably before the 
end of the century. Similarly, Taiwan 
will be reunited with China, and the 
Sakhalin and Kuril Islands with Japan. 

Despite my sympathy for India, I am 
not convinced that it can remain united 
in the long run. The present linguistic 
units will gradually become independent, 
and the southwestern, southern, and 
southeastern parts of India will, most 
probably, separate into independent 
states. 

Likewise, in (West) Pakistan the na- 
tional movement of the Beluchistans will 
grow, and they will finally attain inde- 
pendent statehood. 

In Europe—with the exception of 
Russia, which has already been discussed 
—only Spain and Yugoslavia will experi- 
ence changes. Spain will be organized on 
a federal basis, with the Catalonian and 
Basque regions obtaining significant 
autonomous rights. Yugoslavia will be- 
come a confederation of four states: 
Slovenia, Croatia, Macedonia, and Ser- 
bia, with Serbia itself being a federative 
state. It is possible that those four states 
may later separate and become fully in- 
dependent, but they will still be part of 
the overall European economic and 
political framework. In any event, when 
these nations attain independent state- 
hood, the acrimony among them will 
diminish and cooperation will increase 
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on the basis of full equality. The most 
powerful state in the Balkans will be 
federal Serbia. 

The stormiest changes will occur in 
black Africa, where nations are just be- 
ginning to form and where borders, in 
the main determined by the interests of 
the “white” great powers, frequently cut 
through the middle of ethnic groups. 
Without extensive knowledge of ethnic, 
geopolitical, and other considerations, 
one cannot have any confidence in con- 
clusions about this region. 

Nonetheless, the following thoughts 
may be ventured. 

Africa is just starting to experience 
the national conflicts and the phase of 


formation of nations through which Eu- 
rope has been passing since the Middle 
Ages, and especially since the French 
Revolution, White domination in Rho- 
desia will be ended by bloody uprisings, 
resulting in the extermination and ex- 
pulsion of the white race. The Portu- 
guese colonies (Mozambique and An- 
gola) will become independent states. 
French Somalia will be united with 
Somalia, and in South Africa, coopera- 
tion between whites and blacks will 
finally develop with the abolition of seg- 
regation and the establishment of legal 
equality. 

The Arab world will experience some 
unexpected changes. Mutual conflicts 


and struggles will bury the myth of the 
Arab nation. The territory inhabited 
mainly by Arabs will be clustered around 
the three principal centers—Cairo, Al- 
giers, and Jidda. The entire Arabian 
peninsula will be under Jidda, with Ye- 
men, Jordan, the Sheikhdoms, and Ku- 
wait disappearing as independent states. 
Syria and Iraq will be united. The Kurds 
will obtain autonomy within the frame- 
work of a mighty Persian state. Israel 
will preserve its independence and will 
play a very significant cultural and eco- 
nomic role. Egypt and the Sudan will 
join in a federation. Libya will be di- 
vided between Egypt and the western 
Arabs centered around Algeria. Mauri- 
tania and Spanish Sahara will also dis- 
appear as independent territories. Al- 
geria will then extend its power over 
Tunisia and Morocco, uniting with them 
in a federation. 

In general, there will be a continuation 
of the trends that already today are dis- 
cernible. The permanent technical revo- 
lution, which will alter communications 
and the way of life, will make the earth’s 
globe a “village,” but one in which each 
clan jealously guards the borders of its 
being. 


Milovan Dijilas, former head of the Yugo- 
slavian Parliament and vice-president of 
Yugoslavia, was expelled from the Commu- 
nist party in 1954 and imprisoned from 
1956 to 1961. He has written widely about 
Communist and Socialist theories. 


2. Emmet John Hughes: 
I the year 1900 Finley Peter Dunne’s 

“Mr. Dooley” greeted the new cen- 
tury with his salvo of aphorisms that in- 
cluded the deadly definition: “A fanatic 
is a man that does what he thinks th’ 
Lord wud do if He knew th’ facts iv th’ 
case.” In the year 1974 the political 
prophet presuming to scan the next half- 
century looms as a card-carrying oracle 
no less pretentious and abrasive. But to 
proceed with the impudence... 

I have reviewed the scattered array 
of hunches that each of us likes to fancy 
as his disciplined sense of history, and 
I find only three tolerably believable 
premises about global things to come. 
First, the thrust of nationalism, which 
so many sages thought had almost spent 
itself by the end of World War II, will 
continue to outrun all expert expecta- 
tions, especially as it is reinforced by the 
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fresh passions of the newly independent 
nations. Second, the force of ideology, as 
a guide to the conduct of nations, will 
continue to falter and become more 
feeble and irrelevant. As the dilemmas 
and distresses troubling the majority of 
peoples appear ever more insistently 
both practical and universal, they leave 
less and less place for the divisive role 
of the theoretical. The most inventive 
designs for reversing urban decay or 
slowing population growth—or curbing 
inflationary pressures or surviving en- 
ergy crises—may be infinitely varied. But 
it will become increasingly implausible 
to label any one of them as democratic 
or Communist or Fascist. Third, for 
these and related reasons, the line most 
seriously scarring the globe will be seen 
to run, not between East and West, but 
between North and South, between those 
societies that have perhaps enjoyed too 


much and those that still enjoy next to 
nothing, and between the most indus- 
trialized nations and the most industry- 
hungry nations, oddly blessed by the nat- 
ural resources with which industry itself 
must be fed. And the lesson of what the 
Arab countries have done with oil cer- 
tainly will not be lost on sovereignties 
whose weapons are copper, tin, or 
bauxite. 

A more sweeping and more uncertain 
generalization might be added: the signs 
of foreseeable ferment and conflict ap- 
pear more clear within nations than be- 
tween nations. In Latin America the in- 
stability of both government and society 
in most nations seems almost assured 
by the pressures of population growth 
and popular expectations, but there is 
no yet-perceivable logic to translate 
these internal stresses into the kind of 
external adventures that erase national 
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frontiers. In the Mediterranean world, 
the governing of Spain or Italy or 
Yugoslavia cannot much longer go on 
as in the past, but there seems no cause 
to infer from this chronic uncertainty 
any historic clash among these powers. 
And with regard to the Soviet Union, 
a bloody and memorable struggle for 
individual freedoms may well be ines- 
capable, but I remain skeptical of the 
forecasts of those scholars who, clini- 
cally or wishfully, cite such a struggle 
as proof that Soviet frontiers—or Soviet 
power—are therefore due for retreat. 
Where and how, then, will those 
brightly colored lines on the map move 
in the next five decades? I do not enter- 
tain any fantasy about frozen frontiers. 
But I must confess to suspecting three 
arenas of world power where I can an- 
ticipate—almost confidently—no _his- 
toric changes. (1) There will be no Atlan- 
tic Community fusing the sovereignties 
of the United States and Great Britain. 
The future of London lies with Paris 
and Bonn and Rome. And the fancy of 
union with the old colonies amounts to 
a vision of a fifty-first state of the Union, 
as submerged in the American constella- 
tion as Hawaii. (2) There will be no 
rising of the “satellite” states of Eastern 
Europe against the Soviet Union that 
can today sensibly be projected. There 
may be groans, polemics, and even 
screams—but a continuing political co- 
herence. (3) There is no plausible rea- 
son to expect the Sino-Soviet conflict to 
explode into total war. The ideological 
wrangling will go on, of course, with 
less and less pertinence to anything in 
particular. The frontier incidents will 
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recur and escalate. But neither great 
power will find the incentive to commit 
itself to the other’s destruction. 

I think we therefore have to look else- 
where to forewarn the cartographers of 
the future. Specifically—and with re- 
newed impudence... 

® Asia. Here, most oddly, the omens 
seem clearest. For one thing, the uni- 
fication of both Vietnam and Korea 
may, I believe, stand as presumed— 
under Communist leadership in both in- 
stances. (With respect to Vietnam, of 
course, this will provide the definitive 
retort to official American rhetoric about 
“peace with honor” in Southeast Asia.) 
At the other end of the Asian political 
spectrum, the avowedly democratic so- 
ciety of India may reasonably be 
counted upon, not to unify, but to frag- 
ment—possibly into as many parts as 
Western Europe. All the while, the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, after rather 
quickly digesting Taiwan and the fable 
of Nationalist China, may be counted 
on to push southward, where it will ex- 
tend effective but nameless sovereignty, 
discreetly but stubbornly, over most 
other feigned sovereignties in the area. 
Or as a distinguished veteran of our For- 
eign Service recently reminded me: “It 
isn’t all called the China Sea for noth- 
ing.” 

® Europe. In the west the economic 
exigencies within the several nations 
may be expected to prevail over patri- 
otic sentiments to foster some kind of 
“concert” of international actions. What- 
ever political form this eventually takes, 
however, it will end at the existing fron- 
tier between West and East Germany— 
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a division at least partly rooted in his- 
tory for many generations before Yalta 
and Potsdam. 

e Africa—and Europe. In this arena, 
the internal stresses of the Mediterranean 
countries have lately been displayed most 
dramatically with the social and fiscal 
chaos of Italy—once the economic won- 
der of the post-World War II world. 
Out of these stresses, there may well be 
born a new form of nineteenth-century 
imperialism, almost evangelically pro- 
claiming its refusal to be subject to politi- 
cal or economic “blackmail” by the oil- 
rich or mineral-rich regions of the 
Middle East and Africa. The ensuing 
European intrusions may well be imita- 
tions of the “satellite” system to which 
the Soviet Union introduced the Western 
world with such examples of specious 
autonomy as Poland or Czechoslovakia. 
And the historic sum of European pres- 
ence in these realms of sand and oil could 
strikingly resemble the sly and quiet tres- 
passing of the Chinese to their south. 

® North America. It is conceivable 
that here, where rude redrawing of 
national boundaries seems least prob- 
able, a new etching of frontiers might 
indeed take place. Over the next 50 
years, the odds are not overwhelmingly 
against a French secession from Canada, 
spurred by the passions of Quebec prov- 
ince. In that event, could the province 
of Ontario control the impulses of Can- 
ada’s prairie provinces toward union 
with the United States? Quite plausibly, 
the answer is negative, and the prospect 
would be a new map of this peaceable 
continent. 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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Teaching would bs 
mind learned alike. 


As every teacher knows, a classroom’s quite de- 
ceiving. Because what might appear to be 30 attentive 
students all taking in the rules of exponents is really a. 
roomful of 30 different minds. Each one working at its 
own rate. 

Some follow the lesson with ease. Others are 
struggling. A few have given up completely. Yet they’re 
all taught at the same pace. 


EVERY LEARNING SYSTEM WE MAKE IS 
INDIVIDUALIZED, BECAUSE NO TWO MINDS 
LEARN ALIKE. 

At Westinghouse Learning, we think the way to 
teach a student is to teach the student. Not the class. 

And since most of our staff were once teachers 
and administrators, we know that teachers want to 
teach that way. Which is why you'll find that every one 
of the hundreds of learning products that come from 
Westinghouse Learning, from toys to physics courses, 
is individualized. 


OUR TOYS TEACH CHILDREN THAT 
LEARNING FOR THEMSELVES IS FUN. 


A toy can do a lot more than keep a child from 
making trouble. The right toys can show him the worlds 


of imagery and order. He still has fun, but now his mind 


is introduced to the fundamentals of learning. 

Two of our divisions make these kinds of toys. 
Toys that anticipate learning skills and individualized 
learning systems, like PLAN*. 


WITH PLAN* INDIVIDUALIZED LEARN 
SYSTEMS, A STUDENT IS TAUGHT AS IF 
THERE WERE NO ONE ELSE IN THE 
CLASS BUT THE TEACHER AND 
HIMSELF. 


The heart of PLAN* is indi- 
vidualized instruction based on the 
student’s own abilities, instead 
of the classroom’s norms. 

At the start of the 
school year, each student 
gets a set of objectives 
and activities, called 
Teaching-Learning Units 
(TLU’s). The selection 
of the right TLU is a group 
effort, with the teacher, 
student, his parents and 
the school all taking part. Once the TLU’s are selec 
the student begins learning and advancing at his ownr 

Since there are over 4,000 different TLU’s, rai 
will two classmates at the same time be studying th 
same subject exactly the same way, as they would 1 
most classrooms today. 

Because scoring and monitoring are handled t 
our computer services division, the teacher has mot 
time to spend with each student. The computer, of 
course, has nothing to do with the teaching side of 
PLAN* The teacher still teaches. 

Only now she can do a lot more of it. 


OUR MULTIMEDIA LEARNING 
MATERIALS TURN THE PRINTED WORI 
INTO SOUNDS AND PICTURES. 


A student is no longer confined to studying 
books. Because with every one of our individualize 
learning systems comes a variety of sound filmst 
and audio tapes. 


But our multimedia learning materials reach far 
beyond the classroom. For example, Linguaphone, the 
_ developer of individualized language-learning, is a 
division of Westinghouse Learning. 
We’ve also created multimedia training systems 
used extensively by government agencies, industry, 
and hundreds of community colleges. 


; A TEACHER CAN SPEND MORE TIME 
WITH EACH STUDENT IF LESS TIME IS SPENT. 
ON PAPERWORK. 
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Many teachers see paper- 
work as a necessary evil. 

‘\ Which is why they see 

our computer services as 

a blessing. 

One of our Educa- 
tional Services divisions, 
the Measurement Re- 

7 6search Center (MRC), 
is the world’s largest test- 
¥ scoring agency. For years, 
MRC has been handling the 
SAT's, and now it’s also the computer arm of PLAN*. 

Our other computer programs range all the way 
from bus scheduling to fiscal accounting. And for 
those larger school districts needing an entire com- 
puter system, we’ve come up with the W-2000. This is 
a total computer package: computer, extensive programs, 
and even a fully trained staff. 


IF A LEARNING SYSTEM ISN’T COST- 
EFFECTIVE, IT’LL NEVER REACH THE 
CLASSROOM. 


The soaring 
costs of education 
affect everyone: 
administrators, 
teachers, parents, but 
most of all, the student. 

So one of our 
prime considerations in creat- 
ing individualized learning sys- 
tems is to provide schools witha §g% 


price they can afford. PLAN*%, for . = 
example, costs about $1.00 per ck 
per student. 

Our computer programs, too, have a realistic 


alot easier if every 


price. In fact, school districts using our computer ser- 
vices operate more efficiently than those districts with- 
out them. 

Below is a coupon that can bring you cost infor- 
mation and just about any other information you might 
want on any product or service from Westinghouse 
Learning. Or you can call our president, Dr. Harvey 
J. Brudner, at (212) 983-5162. 
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Westinghouse Learning Corporation. 


Individualized learning. 
Because no two minds are alike. 


in ee, ek oe So ae i ee ene | 
Westinghouse Learning Corporation SEALE, 
100 Park Avenue, Dept. A—1, New York, N.Y. 10017 


Please send me more information as checked below: 


CONSULTING SERVICES: 
O Facility Planning 

0 Master Planning 

0 In-service Training 


LEARNING MATERIALS 

O Community College 

OElhi OC Preschool 

( Linguaphone Language Training 

( Management and Skill Training 
for Industry 


COMPUTER SERVICES: 
O Educational Computer Systems 
Computer Built Master Schedules 


MEASUREMENT 
EVALUATION SERVICES: 
O Criterion Referenced oO 
© Standardized Test Scoring D) Scheduling/Grade Reporting 
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(World Atlas: from page 27.) 
And so—by way of this cloudy clair- 
voyance—a few conclusions may- follow. 
One: I do not view with much opti- 
mism the aggregate power of the West- 
ern democracies. Rather do I scan the 
long-term prospects of the Soviet Union 


—from mineral resources to political — 


possibilities—with a kind of anxious 
concern. 

Two: I do not much like the curves 
of the national frontiers that seem to be 
coming. These borders appear rather 
fixed in the Communist sphere, rather 


flaccid in the democratic sphere. And 
the consequences could be costly. 

Three: I do not have great faith in the 
power of the Western democracies to 
resist the twin temptations of authori- 
tarian rule at home and imperial rule 
abroad. To say the same thing a little 
differently: the prospects for the old free 
peoples and the new free peoples do not 
look altogether unalike. 

I recognize that the sum of this sounds 
like more of the old historical same. So 
be it. I cannot join with Lord Tennyson 
as he “dipt into the future, far as human 


eye could see” to glimpse a vision of “the 
Parliament of Man, the Federation of 
the world.” With regret, I must stay with 
Lord Byron and his more cool counsel: 
“The best of prophets of the future is 
the past.” 


For 20 years a Time-Life foreign correspon- 
dent, Emmet John Hughes was a campaign 
speech writer and administrative assistant 
for Dwight D, Eisenhower. He is professor 
of politics at Rutgers University, columnist 
for Newsweek, and author of The Living 
Presidency. 


3. Lord Trevelyan: 

ey limit my speculations to some of 
the areas in which I have spent my 

working life: the old India, China, the 

Soviet Union, and the Middle East. 

First, India. Will it split up, apart from 
the severance of Pakistan, into the in- 
dependent states that would probably 
have been created if the British occupa- 
tion had not unified it? I think it will just 
hang together. Aside from the boun- 
daries with Pakistan and Bangladesh, it 
is fenced in by the sea and the Hima- 
layas, The 150 years of British rule have 
bound its separate parts together by 
common legal and political traditions, a 
unified economy, and a common struggle 
for independence. 

The south might have gone its own 
way if there had not been some compro- 
mise on the use of the English language 
and if the British policy favoring the so- 
called fighting races of the north had not 
left this relatively peaceful region one of 
the militarily weakest provinces of Brit- 
ish India. 

The Sikhs might have recreated their 
old independent kingdom if delay in the 
date of independence had reduced the 
country to chaos and enabled them to 
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gain control over Sindh, and thus access 
to the sea. But the moment passed. The 
centrifugal forces are strong but are not 
likely to break up the Indian Federation, 
provided the central government con- 
tinues to make such divisions in the units 
as are required by sectional pressures. 

Bangladesh has nowhere else to go. 
With its predominantly Muslim popula- 
tion, it will not join India. The old argu- 
ment about the partition of Bengal is 
surely now settled and will not be re- 
vived. Moreover, those who have power 
are not likely to give it up. The survival 
of Pakistan as one entity is more prob- 
lematical. The Pakistanis always said 
that their own unity in the West would be 
in question if the East broke away. 

Will the Pathans of the northwest fron- 
tier and Baluchistan join their kinsmen 
in Afghanistan and desert the alien Pun- 
jabis and Sindhis? They might, but I 
fancy that the economic advantages of 
remaining part of Pakistan and the fear 
of getting too near the Soviet Union will 
restrain them. 

Next, China. I take it as certain that 
Taiwan, Hong Kong, and Macao will 
revert to the government of the main- 
land. I do not believe that the Chinese 
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will want new territories in Southeast 
Asia, whatever their historical claims. 
They will be content with influence. They 
are not likely to want to change their 
present boundaries with India, which I 
believe to be historically justified and 
which give them what they want—a se- 
cure road between Sinkiang and Tibet 
and a commanding position in the north- 
east on the southern slopes of the Hima- 
layas. Nor will India be able to dislodge 
them. 

I see no reason why China should 
want to swallow either North or South 
Korea, unless that is the only way of pre- 
venting one or the other from coming 
under the effective control of the Soviet 
Union or Japan; and it will not be in the 
interest of either of those great powers to 
attempt to gain such control. 

I do not expect war between the Soviet 
Union and China, which would be dis- 
astrous for both. Nor do I believe that 
the Chinese will be able, under the con- 
ditions of the nuclear world, either to 
pursue their claims to the areas of the 
Soviet Union north of the Amur and Us- 
suri rivers, which they consider to have 
been stolen from them by the Czars, or to 
obtain reintegration with Mongolia, 
nominally independent, but part of the 
Soviet eastern defense system. 

I pass to the Soviet Union. Will it in- 
corporate any of the smaller countries in 
Eastern Europe into the Union? It will 
not be necessary. A basic Soviet policy is 
to preserve the European frontiers while 
maintaining a strong grip on Eastern 
Europe by the use or threatened use of 
Soviet forces. To acquire new Eastern 
European territories would be to revert 
to the old-fashioned form of empire, 
which would discredit Soviet commu- 
nism. The present Soviet domination of 
Eastern Europe—given the Brezhnev 
doctrine—satisfies Moscow’s security re- 
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quirements without any renunciation of 
Communist principles. 

Will the Soviet party allow any state 
of the Union to secede in accordance 
with Lenin’s original doctrine? Surely 
not. Mr. Brezhnev recently said that the 
party would not tolerate any manifesta- 
tion of nationalism and that the success- 
ful development of the Socialist commu- 
nity as a whole would continue to be the 
main prerequisite for the effectiveness of 
Soviet “class-international” policy. That 
is clear enough, and there is no reason 
to suppose that Soviet power will fail to 
maintain the system, including the con- 
tinuation of the separation of West and 
East Germany and the existing western 
frontier of European communism. 


In the Middle East the situation is 
much more volatile. Arab unity is a 
dream that will not come true. I see no 
reason why the states of the North Afri- 
can littoral should not keep their present 
boundaries, but changes are more likely 
in the Asian part of the Arab world. 

Let me speculate wildly: Israel will 
keep the Straits of Tiran, the Gaza Strip, 
most of the Golan Heights, and Jerusa- 
lem save for an international regime in 
the holy places; a new Palestinian state 
will be created on the west bank of the 
Jordan on Israeli sufferance; though Jor- 
dan will be in danger from Syria when 
King Hussein dies, it will just survive 
with the help of those, including some 
Arab states, that do not want to see 


Syrian expansion; Iraq will finally suc- 
ceed in swallowing Kuwait; Bahrain and 
Qatar will be absorbed into Saudi Arabia; 
there will be an independent state formed 
by the Emirates of the Gulf joined with 
Oman, which will be kept in existence 
because of the opposed pressures be- 
tween Saudi Arabia and Iran; the two 
states of Yemen will, in the end, come 
together. But, alas, I fear that whatever 
the eventual picture, there will be much 
disturbance in the Asian-Arab states be- 
fore 2024 arrives. 


Lord Trevelyan, former British ambassa- 
dor to Egypt, Iraq, and the U.S.S.R. and 
high commissioner in Aden, is the author of 
Middle East in Revolution. 


4. Kei Wakaizumi: 


dozen factors are among the im- 

portant determinants of political 
boundaries. By projecting how maps 
based on these factors will change in the 
next 5O years, we can develop a more 
realistic, if also more complicated, view 
of the relations among countries. 


(1) Military power. Still the most 
important single variable determining 
boundaries. Two simple maps would be 
useful: one showing the total military 
expenditures and a second 
showing nuclear-warfare 
capacity and/or the poten- 
tial to develop it. 


(2) Economic position. 
Maps showing GNPs and 
per-capita incomes would 
be indicative. For example, 
today’s maps of GNPs 
would show the United 
States, the U.S.S.R., West- 
ern Europe, and Japan as 
huge; China and India as 
relatively small; and most 
Asian, African, and Latin 
American nations as quite 
small. 


(3) Population. With 
China and India, Asia is 
already the earth’s most 
populous area. The pro- 
jected growth of Asian 
nations will be a tremen- 
dously important political 
factor in the future. 


(4) Food. One map 
should show the total pro- 
duction of foodstuffs and 
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another, the sufficiency, per person, of 
that production. 


(5) Natural resources. The maps 
should reflect both the present produc- 
tion of various minerals and the remain- 
ing deposits. 


(6) Energy resources. The maps 
would need to show the availability of 
fossil fuels, nuclear energy, solar energy, 
et cetera. This factor relates closely to: 


(7) Scientific and technological re- 


INDO-MALAY 
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sources. The development and mapping 
of these relates, in turn, to: 

(8) Education. This variable involves 
not only the degree of literacy but also 
the degree of higher education and of the 
use of mass-media communications. 
Television, for instance, may have a so- 
cial impact analogous to the invention 
of printing. 

The following factors are of a some- 
what different character. They reflect 

(Continued on page 116.) 
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Out of This World 


Underground lunar colonies, a touchdown on Titan, 
surgical procedures for explorers bound for Jupiter 
and Saturn are on the planning boards for tomorrow. 


by Neil A. Armstrong 


A more than 50 years of exploring 
the moon, every crater, rill, nook, 
and cranny of any interest at all will have 
been visited and revisited. Lunar ex- 
ploration will be limited to the scientific 
specialist and indefatigable prospector 
and rock hound. Exploitation will have 
superseded exploration. Mining, manu- 
facturing, and special services will be the 
principal business of the colonies and 
will provide the majority of jobs for the 
inhabitants. 

Inhabitants? Certainly. Permanent? 
Perhaps. But most individuals will be on 
a temporary assignment. Perhaps a two- 
year contract, fringe benefits, and all ex- 
penses, with a bonus for a renewal after 
a two-month paid vacation back home 
on the earth. 

The lunar colonies will be under- 
ground, protected from the temperature 
extremes of the fierce sun of the lunar 
daylight (250° F.) and the black cold 
of the night (—200° F.). The length of 
the lunar day (high noon to high noon) 
is more than 700 hours, but underground 
the days will be maintained at 24 hours, 
requiring a minimum of adaptation time 
for.the rocket-lag-plagued new arrival. 

A typical lunar colony (e.g., Hillsbur- 
row) will consist of a number of under- 
ground apartments and workrooms con- 
nected by tunnels. As the moon has no 
atmosphere, all habitable spaces will 
have to be pressurized with air or a 
breathable mixture of oxygen and other 
gases. Extreme care will be taken to pre- 
vent air leakage, and pressure-sealing 
doors. throughout will isolate any room 
with a suspected leak. 

Spherical- and cylindrical-shaped 
spaces are preferable for pressurized 
compartments, and they provide multi- 


With the NASA program for 17 years, Neil 
A. Armstrong was the first man to walk on 
the moon. He is now a professer of aero- 
space engineering at the University of Cin- 
cinnati and lives on his farm nearby. 
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ple-story living and working areas. Stair- 
ways will not be used because of their 
poor volumetric efficiency. In the weak 
lunar gravity, many people will simply 
jump from one floor to the next, needing 
only an occasional handgrip to maintain 
balance. Ladders or cable elevators will 
be provided for those who are less agile 
or are carrying heavy loads. 

It is conceivable that one day man 
may want to build an atmosphere on the 
moon to avoid the necessity for these 
safeguards against the inconveniences of 
living so near a vacuum. For the present, 
however, the vacuum is one of man’s 
best reasons for being on Luna. The 
handy, high-quality vacuum, along with 
the ready availability of both very low 
and very high temperatures (using a 
simple solar furnace), makes possible the 


“manufacturing of high-purity metals, 


vacuum-cast alloys, and specialized elec- 
tronics components superior in quality 
and less expensive than their best com- 
petitors on the earth. 

For centuries it has been known that 
the moon rotates about its axis at essen- 
tially the same rate as it revolves about 
the earth in its monthly orbit; conse- 
quently, it always presents the same face 
toward the earth. For the lunar colonist 
living on that face, therefore, the earth 
does not rise in the east and set in the 
west, but rather, it remains nearly mo- 
tionless, a beautiful, blue, slowly spin- 
ning orb, forever locked in the same 
position in the sky overhead. 

Aside from providing a certain sense 
of security, this characteristic has a very 
useful feature. A directional radio an- 
tenna can be pointed toward the earth 
and locked in place: it need not be mov- 
able as it would have to be if it were to 
track a planet moving across the sky (as 
the moon moves from the earth’s view- 
point). 

The far side of the moon has, of 
course, no such advantage. Communica- 
tions will be relayed, however, by way 
of a satellite orbiting about the moon. 

This disadvantage of the far side—of 


Illustrations by Robert McCall 


never being able to enjoy the beauty of 
the earth overhead—is compensated, to a 
certain extent, by a very important ad- 
vantage. 

Radio receivers located on the far side 
are unable to receive transmissions from 
the earth (except, of course, by the satel- 
lite relay). They can hear neither the 
intentional transmission (AM, FM, 
PTM, PCM, LF, HF, VHF, et cetera) 
nor the unintentional (static, signals 
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An Underground City on the Moon— 


| “In the weak lunar gravity, many people will simply jump from one floor to the next, needing only an occasional handgrip.” 


generated by lightning, electric motors 
and generators, manufacturing opera- 
tions, and so forth). 

Who would want to escape this ca- 
cophony of man and nature? The person 
who wants to listen to the unadulterated 
transmissions from outer space: the 

radio astronomer. Hence the radio tele- 
scopes and X-ray telescopes (for similar 
reasons) will be among the first perma- 
nent installations on the lunar far side. 
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Their dish-shaped antennae will fit very 
nicely into natural craters, providing 
ready-made structural bases. 

The natural craters will be useful in 
other ways. For example, deep craters 
near the lunar poles will be in continuous 
shadow. Forever untouched by the 
warming rays of sunlight, such locations 
are extremely cold—-near absolute zero. 
Such places would be ideal low-tempera- 
ture laboratories, far better than any 


such places on earth, and among the best 
such places in the entire solar system. 
Here the “cold” scientists will be able to 
investigate that fascinating point where 
molecular motion nearly stops, where 
electrical properties of materials take on 
an entirely new character, where the re- 
lation between matter and energy takes 
on a whole new meaning. 

In these remote outposts, and in colo- 
nies like Hillsburrow, conservation will 
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Base on Mars—The more impractical the goal, the more intense the fascination. 


be a way of life. “Waste not, want not” 
will be a mandate rather than a slogan. 
Most important will be those elements 
not naturally available on the moon. 
Paradoxically, hydrogen, the most abun- 
dant element in the universe, is unavail- 
able. As is carbon. No hydrogen and 
carbon: no water, food, fuel lubricants, 
plants. Oxygen, on the other hand, is a 
constituent of many lunar rocks and can 
be obtained as a by-product of the pro- 
cessing of the lunar ores. 

Lunar agriculture, to provide a per- 
centage of non-synthetic foods (and an 
occasional flower), will be performed 
underground under artificial lights. In 
the growing rooms, the temperature, 
humidity, and lighting will be maintained 
at optimum growing conditions. The 
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amount of power required is far less than 
that necessary to condition natural-sun- 
light “greenhouses” on the surface. All 
plants will be grown in trays filled with 
a modified lunar soil and fed with a nu- 
trient solution with semi-hydroponic 
techniques. Livestock will not be in- 
cluded because of their low food-pro- 
ducing efficiency. 

The power for all operations will be 
electricity. Giant solar generators will 
convert sunlight to electricity. Some of 
the power will be used to spin large fly- 
wheels to incredibly high speed, accumu- 
lating the power necessary to drive 
generators during the long lunar night. 

The lunar inhabitants as well as the 
colonists on other planets and planetoids 
will not have left the earth for purposes 


of solving our population problems. No 
practical method of transporting large 
quantities of people and goods is likely 
to be devised in this century or the next. 
But the new frontiers, the new chal- 
lenges, and the new opportunities away 
from our home planet will amount to a 
freeing of our civilization from its prison 
of inevitability. 

We always face the possibility, how- 
ever remote, of a worldwide catastrophe. 
Both man-made and natural disasters 
that would completely destroy the hu- 
man race can readily be hypothesized. A 
number of observers have noted the sur- 
vival value of an extraterrestrial colony 
that would prevent the extinction of the 
race in such an event. 


OUR CIVILIZATION has not yet matured 
to the point of being able to select its 
long-range goals. Once we have decided 
whether our ultimate purpose is to pre- 
serve our species; to evolve to a higher 
form; or like the majority of the other 
animate species before us—the dinosaur, 
the mammoth, and the passenger pigeon 
—to disappear from the face of the 
earth, we will be much better able to 
know whether our fascination with the 
universe around us is a principal in- 
gredient of our destiny. 

Although the only extraterrestrial 
colonies in existence in 2024 will be on 
the moon, man will certainly have visited 
other celestial bodies, probably Mars 
and a few carefully selected asteroids. 
Our interest, 50 years hence, will be in 
devising ways of reaching those places 
previously thought to be completely un- 
suitable for man. 

Mercury, Venus, Jupiter, Saturn. Un- 
manned instrumented probes will have 
visited all these places and sent back pic- 
tures and measurements of their physi- 
cal, chemical, and even biological char- 
acteristics. But these data will merely 
whet the appetite of man. He must go 
and see and touch. He must experience 
both the motion and the emotion. And 
the more seemingly impracticable the 
goal, the more intense the fascination. 

In 2024 such a fascination will exist 
with Titan, the largest of Saturn’s moons. 
Three-quarters of a billion miles from 
the earth and nearly as large as Mars, 
Titan is nearly a planet in its own right. 
Its surface area is two-thirds the size of 
the land area of the earth. It has usually 
been considered inhospitable, not only 
because of its extreme distance from the 
sun and its consequently low (—250° F.) 

(Continued on page 118.) 
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Oil prospectors, astronomers, and climatologists will 
cruise the heavens. A life without spacecraft may be 
as hard to imagine as one without planes or phones. 


by Wernher von Braun 


t is safe to predict that fifty years 
from now, people will look back and 
wonder how man ever managed his af- 
fairs on his limited planetary abode with- 
out the tools provided by the space pro- 
gram. That there could ever have been a 
world without spacecraft will be just as 
difficult for them to imagine as one with- 
out telephones and airlines is for us. 

In 2024 mankind will be faced with 
many problems that can only be 
tackled successfully by a global, coordi- 
nated systems approach. Successful solu- 
tions to these problems will require con- 
tinuous monitoring and surveying of the 
entire earth, supported by an effective 
communications system capable of trans- 
mitting the large quantities of collected 
data and pictorial information in real 


A native of Germany, Dr. von Braun 
worked on rocket development culminating 
in the V-2. In the U.S. after the war, he di- 
rected programs for NASA resulting in the 
manned lunar landing program, He is now 
a vice-president of Fairchild Industries. 
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time to a multitude of users in almost 
one hundred nations. Unmanned earth 
survey and communications satellites and 
orbiting manned observatories will form 
the backbone of this system. 

The dominating problems of humanity 
during the next fifty years that will re- 
quire such aid from space will arise from 
the collision between man’s happy-go- 
lucky joy ride of unrestrained and unlim- 
ited growth—both in numbers of people 
and their material expectations—and the 
grim limitations of resources the earth 
can‘provide and of wastes it can absorb. 

Some of these problems are already 
upon us today. The sudden shortage in 
fuel oil and gasoline made us shockingly 
aware of our dependence on resources 
that for too long we have taken for 
granted. We would be tragically mistaken 
if we took our present energy crisis as an 
isolated incident—brought about by mis- 
chievous Arabs or profit-hungry oil 
moguls—as a problem of a temporary 
nature that will soon be resolved. We 
should rather accept it as a timely and 
deadly serious storm warning. Not only 
is our automotive joy ride over (a ride 


made possible only by a hitherto unlim- 
ited supply of cheap energy from oil), 
but also we will have to learn to utilize 
more intelligently our planet’s scarce re- 
maining resources in metal ores and its 
limited ability to produce food crops for 
its exploding population. 

During the Seventies, Eighties, and 
Nineties, a worldwide satellite search will 
be initiated for additional deposits of 
metal ores, coal, oil, shale, and natural 
gas. Using multi-spectral scanners and 
other sophisticated optical devices, the 
orbital prospectors will collect picture 
material that, by comparison with 
known ore or fossil-fuel deposits, can 
point out promising sites for closer 
scrutiny by ground crews. ‘Side-looking” 
orbital radars, with “synthetic apertures” 
(radars so designed that their own orbital 
movement produces the effect of larger 
antennas than they really have), will 
conduct these surveys even through per- 
manent overcast and at night. 

The satellite search for non-renew- 
able resources will be combined with a 
continuing survey of cyclically renew- 
able resources, such as the yearly food 
and fabric crops and the thirty-year cut- 
ting and reforestation cycle of timber- 
land, Ever since ERTS-1, our first Earth 
Resources Technology Satellite, demon- 
strated in 1972 its uncanny ability to dis- 
tinguish, from orbit, the subtle differences 
between the spectral reflectivities of dif- 
ferent crops, this orbital fact-gathering 
technique has been perfected beyond the 
fondest expectations, By the turn of the 
century, resource satellites will be col- 
lecting, as a matter of routine, precise 
global data on the local and worldwide 
yield of such food crops as corn, wheat, 
rye, barley, rice, and soybeans, and of 
fiber crops like cotton and sisal. As a 
fleet of these satellites circle the earth in 
their low, near-polar orbits, they will en- 
able the data centers on the ground 
continually to update their crop predic- 
tions. For instance, wherever the sensors 
of a satellite detect a region where pre- 
viously unspoiled fields had suffered from 
flood, drought, hailstorm, or insect in- 
festation, the “update” will enable the 
data center to correct its previous esti- 
mate. 

The same satellites will also produce 
a continuing record of the pattern of 
worldwide human habitation. Built-up 
urban areas, characteristically lacking the 
chlorophyll-signature of vegetation, will 
stand out like sore thumbs on the satellite- 
produced earth pictures. 

Thus the satellites will provide the two 
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Hurricane Gladys Seen From Apollo 7—“Satellites will provide a two-week 
weather forecast....It is also safe to predict some degree of weather control.” 


key pieces of quantitative information 
required for a badly needed worldwide 
food-supply management system: 

* Where is the food, and how much 
of it will be available for consumption? 
(“supply”) 

* Where on earth are all those hungry 
mouths that must be fed? (“demand”) 

The big computers in the resource data 
centers then can figure out what options 
are available to the world economy to 
satisfy the regional calorie and protein 
requirements and to stave off mass starva- 
tion in regions of critical crop failure. 

In addition to their usefulness with 
short-term problems, however, the earth- 
looking satellites will also provide man 
with a deeper understanding of many of 
the long-term implications of his indus- 
trial civilization. For instance, they can 
settle the old controversy as to whether 
the earth as a planet is gradually getting 
warmer because of the “greenhouse” ef- 
fect created by the great amounts of car- 
bon dioxide released into the atmosphere 
through man’s massive burning of fossil 
fuels, or whether the opposite is true, that 
it is actually getting colder because those 
same offensive smokestacks and exhaust 
pipes increase the average cloudiness and 
thus reduce the percentage of sunlight 
reaching the earth’s surface. 

The concern is well founded. In the 
former case even a few degrees’ rise in the 
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earth’s average temperature would suf- 
fice to melt, within a few hundred years, 
the ice caps and glaciers in the Arctic and 
Antarctic regions. As a result, the ocean 
level would rise about fifty feet, inundat- 
ing all of the world’s coastal cities. In the 
latter case, our industrial activities might 
trigger another Ice Age, with equally dis- 
astrous consequences. The answer (which 
the author's crystal ball refuses to yield) 
will be found by carefully measuring 
from orbit, over a period of many years, 
the minute changes in the earth’s albedo, 
or percentage of sunlight reflected back 
into outer space. 

Another problem of potentially grave 
long-term consequences is the pollution 
of the continental shelves. The shelves 
comprise only 3 percent of the total ocean 
area; but as they extend only to depths of 
a few hundred feet, which sunlight can 
still penetrate, they provide the abode for 
the bulk of all photosynthesis-supported 
marine plant life. Because marine ani- 
mals feed, directly or indirectly, on this 
plant life, the continental shelves actu- 
ally support much of the life at sea. 

The problem now is that many of the 
world’s polluted rivers do not really flow 
into the wide-open oceans, but rather 
onto the continental shelves. What makes 
it even worse is that the steady sea breezes 
drive the dirty river waters back to shore 
and thus often pollute hundreds of miles 


of shelf to the right and left of the estuary. 
The global environmental effects of this 
extended pollution of the shelves are vir- 
tually unknown, Some scientists are con- 
cerned that one effect may be a slow but 
substantial reduction of the oxygen con- 
tent of our atmosphere. They believe that 
the ocean’s plankton (which is affected 
by the health of the shelves) accounts for 
possibly as much as 50 percent of all 
oxygen regeneration out of carbon di- 
oxide, with only the other 50 percent 
being regenerated by land vegetation. 

Again, the satellites will provide the 
answer. By a systematic study, over sev- 
eral years, of the shelf-pollution pattern 
caused by the earth’s rivers, they can 
provide a data base on which corrective 
action could be taken. In many cases the 
river cleanup measures ordered by na- 
tional or regional environmental protec- 
tion agencies may prove to have been ade- 
quate or could be tightened sufficiently 
for restoring a shelf’s ecological health. 
In more difficult cases, massive engineer- 
ing projects can be initiated to virtually 
channel, or pipe, the poisoned river wa- 
ters across the continental shelves to the 
near-barren deep-water ocean areas. 

Even the open oceans can be held 
under continuous scrutiny, Whenever a 
tanker captain in 2024 thinks that he 
can get away with cleaning his bilges or 
bunker spaces on the high seas under pro- 
tection of night, the satellites, detecting 
both the telltale oil slick and the ship 
steaming away from the scene, would 
quickly report the misdeed to the U.N. 
pollution-control branch, and the ship- 
ping company could expect to be fined 
for violation of worldwide treaties on en- 
vironmental protection. 

Atmospheric pollution could also be 
a subject of continuous monitoring by the 
ever-watchful eyes in the sky. The world- 
wide machinery of environmental protec- 
tion would be promptly notified when- 
ever pollution levels dangerous to human 
health were approached. 

Thus, the years between 1974 and 
2024 may give us what Spaceship Earth 
needs most: a capability of doing some 
sound “planetary systems engineering.” 
These 50 years will provide us for the 
first time with a planetary data bank, and 
the orbit-collected data stored in this 
bank will provide the basis for at least 
some rudimentary “planetary systems 
management.” 

Will the “planetary system manage- 
ment” of 2024 be tantamount to 
“world government’? Not necessarily. 
Many people today are concerned that 

(Continued on page 120.) 
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Slip into a happi coat. Part robe, 
part sport coat. The Japanese 
dress up even to relax. 


JAL's flight kit 
includes slippers, 
fan, city guide, 
toothbrush, 
travel wallet 
—and syeshades! 
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Beluga caviar. 
Paté. When it's cocktail time 
on JAL, we treat you like 

a king. 


Artichoke hearts. Carrots 
aglow in butter. And the 
steak is cooked to order, < ~ 


We once asked some of our flight guests 
what they liked most about flying with us. 

Surprisingly, it wasn’t any of the 
comforts or delicacies above. 

In fact, it wasn’t what we did so much 
as how we did it. 

‘They spoke of being pampered. Of the 
way our hostesses in kimono smile. 

Small things, of course. But in a world 
that worships the mammoth, the small 
has a way of making up in gleam what 
it lacks in size. 


SL og | Tsukidashi. 
— The delicious 
word for Japanese hors d'oeuvres, 
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things of life. From our first hello to our 
last sayonara, we take the small atten- 
tions and courtesies so much for granted, 
they are our way of life. 
It’s a way of life practiced by us and our 
ancestors of generations beyond number. 
In that sense, you could 
say we've been practicing 
how to fly for a thousand 
years and more, 
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Sake, champagne, wins. 
And a platter of cheese 
fo snack from in between. 
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wm Hot oshibori towels. Or, how to 
freshen up. without getting up. 
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Kabe. The 


world’s most 
tender beef, F 


ee ~ 3 Japanese. 


A perfect introduction to Japan, 


This photo features First Class service items. 
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SR 082474 
Japan Air Lines 
P.O. Box 888 
Burlingame, California 94010 
I'd like to fy Japanese style. Please send me 
your free booklet with all the details. 


Name. ee 
Address___.___ es 
City. = Site. ip ee 


My travel agent is___. 
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Please have a travel 
consultant call me at 


At JAL, we glory in the smal] 


Were getting 
60 million barrels of oil 
this year from wells that 
once were running low. 


Using modern recovery techniques, 
Texaco can now produce enough crude oil 
from old wells to make enough gasoline 
to keep a million cars running in 1974. 


Years ago when a well began to run low, you had to 
give up on it. 

But starting around 1950, Texaco began using special 
recovery techniques to force oil out of the rock formations 
that lie deep in the earth. And in recent years, these 
“secondary recovery” methods have become more and 
more important in increasing Texaco’s reserves and 
production in the United States. 

Using techniques like water flooding, we pump water 
into the ground to bring up oil that would otherwise 
remain buried and useless. 

Gas injection, another recovery technique, maintains 
pressure in the well and helps to increase oil recovery. 

Still another recovery method is steagn injection. 
Steam heats up the oil, thins it out, makes it flow easier. 
In this way, we get oil that couldn’t be gotten before. 

These techniques now account for over 20% of all the 
oil we'll produce this year right here in this country. 

That’s 60 million barrels of crude oil — over a billion 
gallons of gasoline in 1974. 

That’s enough gasoline to keep overa million American 
drivers happy for a year. . 

America needs energy. We’re 


working to see that you get it. TEXACO 


We’re working to keep your trust. 


The Mercedes-Benz 450SE. 
Will the others ever catch up? 


Mercedes-Benz has always en- 
gineered automobiles which are 
ahead of their time. Many of the 
concepts that put these automo- 
biles ahead were pioneered by 
Mercedes-Benz over 20 years 
ago. They are still not found in 
any American sedan. 


The 450SE hasmoved Mercedes- 
Benz even farther ahead. It has de- 
veloped the basic systems of the 
automobile to greater heights than 
any other sedan in Mercedes-Benz 
history. Will the other manufactur- 
ers ever catch up? Read the follow- 
ing. Then decide for yourself. 


Shape and size of the future 


The 450SE looks as if it were de- 
signed in a wind tunnel, not a styl- 
ing center. It was. Its aerodynamic 
design harnesses airflow instead of 
fighting it. 

On the outside, the450SE Sedan 
is not as big as a full-sized Ameri- 
can car. The only thing big about 
this Mercedes-Benz is the amount 
of room inside. The 450SE is a five- 
passenger sedan with fully 20 cubic 
feet of trunk space. And its 25.4- 
gallon gas tank can give you about 
400 miles of cruising range. 


The engine of tomorrow 
The engine in the 450SE is a sensible 
276-cubic inch V-8, An overhead cam- 
shaft design featuring computerized, 
electronic fuel injection, this clean 
burning engine delivers good mileage 
without paying a performance penalty. 
An engine others will strive for tomor- 
row — available in the 450SE today. 


The best handling 


Mercedes-Benz Sedan ever 
It’s almost unfair to compare a 


450SE’s handling with a domestic 
sedan’s. Each wheel on a 450SE is 
suspended separately. So, unlike all 
domestic sedans which continue to 
have the same basic wagon-type 
rear axle they have had for decades, 
the suspension of a 450SE is fully 
independent. 

Mercedes-Benz goes to great ex- 
pense and effort to initiate new sus- 
pension developments. They can 
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spell the difference between acci- 
dent and incident. Ahead of their 
time? Unfortunately, forother sedan 
owners, years ahead. Owners of the 
450SE, however, can call on these 
developments right now, and every 
time they take the wheel. 


Safety first 


The structure of the 450SE is the 
latest in a series of Mercedes-Benz 
developments of the patented rigid 
passenger cell/deformable extrem- 
ity construction. It is designed so 
that the front and rear extremities 
absorb force in the event of an 
impact, to help the passenger cell 
remain intact. 

One final thought. Today, when 
more than ever everyone is search- 
ing for lasting value, a Mercedes- 
Benz 450SE makes good sense. 
After all, an automobile which is 
years ahead of the rest today is far 
more likely to hold its 
value while the others 
are trying to catch up 
tomorrow. 


Mercedes-Benz 
Engineered like no other car 
in the world, 


Tightly confined between the gaseous and the solid states of matter, 
liquids are rare in the universe. The narrow range of temperatures within 
which H;0 is neither ice nor vapor makes water the rarest of the rare 
liquids, the diamond of cosmos. Water makes life possible, and its ex- 
cessive scarcity brings death; on earth, our life reservoir is the ocean. 


The Perils and Potentials 
of a Watery Planet 


by Capt. Jacques Cousteau 


he ocean cannot be dissociated from 

any of our problems. Though not al- 
ways properly “billed,” it is nonetheless 
a vital actor in the “production” of cli- 
mate, storms, agriculture, health, war 
and peace, trade, leisure, and creative 
art. It is not merely a weather-regulating 
system and a source of food, cattle feed, 
fuel, and minerals. More generally, it 
absorbs vast quantities of the carbon 
dioxide generated by the combustion of 
fossil fuels, it releases a major part of the 
oxygen we breathe, and it acts as a pow- 
erful buffer to slow down or to avoid 
such calamities as quick variations in the 
sea level. Moreover, the human body is 
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made up of much more water than all its 
components combined. A dehydrated hu- 
man being would weigh little more than 
30 pounds. Our flesh is composed of myr- 
iads of cells, each one of which contains 
a miniature ocean, less salty than today’s 
ocean but comprising all the salts of the 
sea, probably the built-in heritage of our 
distant ancestry, when some mutating 
fish turned into reptiles and invaded the 
virgin land. 

Life was born in the ocean, evolved 
in the ocean, then occupied land wher- 
ever water was available, and produced 
two top-of-the-line creatures, both as 
smart as they were physically vulnerable 
—the ancestors of the dolphin and of the 
human. Dolphins returned to the sea, 


where they enjoy almost 
the status of playboys. 

A PAINFUL HANGOVER. 
As far as humans are con- 
cerned, they have only very 
recently achieved the dom- 
ination of nature, and they 
suddenly realize that the 
long and difficult conquest 
of the planet and the en- 
thusiasm of victory have 
spread worldwide devasta- 
tion and ruin. As recently 
as seven or eight genera- 
tions ago, Western civiliza- 
tion triggered various kinds 
of explosions: more chil- 
dren, more food, more ton- 
nage of goods, more energy 
—which created an exhil- 
arating climate of pride, of 
overconfidence. The rap- 
ture of growth. But after 
such a great wild party, we 
are just awakening with a 
painful hangover, and all 
around us our home is lit- 
tered with the sad remains 
of the “morning after.” 
While we are slowly and 
painfully attempting to 
clean the place and to re- 
turn to normal life, we 
realize that growth, at least 
in quantity, has limits, that 
our conventional resources 
can, and will soon, be ex- 
hausted, and that our very 
life depends on the quality 
of water. 

EATING OurR CAPITAL. 
Today, the ocean is sick— 
very sick. To my best esti- 
mate, in the past 25 years 
overall productivity of siz- 
able creatures (shrimp to whales) has 
decreased by 30 to 40 percent. Such a 
tragic situation is substantiated not only 
by undersea observation and photogra- 
phy but also by the analysis of the world 
fish catch: the global tonnage reached a 
ceiling in 1969 and has decreased slightly 
ever since, although there are more bet- 
ter-equipped fishing vessels, the captains 
of which have learned how to use the lat- 
est scientific findings about migrations. 
In fact, on their traditional grounds, ir 
three years (1969 to 1972) catches of coa 


Jacques Cousteau has filmed and written 
about almost every ocean. He is director of 
the Oceanographic Museum and Institute 
in Monaco. 
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decreased by 22 percent, of haddock by 
42 percent, of herring by 64 percent. The 
only way that man could maintain the 
world’s fish harvest above the asympto- 
tic figure of 60 million tons was by 
searching restlessly for new grounds and 
by switching to species that had hitherto 
never been fished commercially. The 
whale population is today less than 10 
percent of what it was at the turn of the 
century. Coral reefs are dying rapidly 
all around the world. On a number of 
popular beaches, a swimmer may be ex- 
posed to skin diseases or even to hepa- 
titis. 

THE PRIcE To Pay. The sickness of the 
ocean has its origins in our heredity: 
ignorance, superstition, thirst for individ- 
ual power. The diagnosis points to un- 


day’s option for the coming 50 years is 
dramatic: either we will let the ocean 
die and mankind will die soon there- 
after, or surgery will be performed suc- 
cessfully and our new relationship with 
the sea will bring about the dawn of a 
golden age, as early as the year 2024. 
WorRLD WEATHER CONTROL. Within 
50 years, the oceans, if managed with 
imagination and care, could provide the 
clues to “weather-making,” suppression 
of droughts and famines, and taming of 
tropical storms and tornadoes. A com- 
puterized, world “Weather-Production 
Center” would continuously receive two 
sets of data from two different fleets of 
satellites. The first fleet would give an ac- 
curate description of the existing 
weather, somewhat in the manner of 


Down the Up Staircase—Either we let the oceans die or surgery will be needed. 


controlled proliferation and growth, a 
disease of the cancer family. The cancer 
that plagues the ocean is our cancer. At 
this stage of emergency, the “drugs” used 
recently (such hallucinogens as “better 
living by owning more”) have proved 
to be inoperative; major surgery is 
needed, although we have not yet de- 
cided to turn to surgery. The cancer 
operation will be painful; it will not in- 
clude the use of nuclear weapons, but 
it will result in spectacular transfers of 
wealth and in radical changes in our liv- 
ing habits and our moral standards. To- 
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present-day meteorological satellites. 
The other fleet would interrogate thou- 
sands of instrumental buoys scattered 
over all of the oceans and seas, thus gath- 
ering detailed measurements concerning 
the evaporation and condensation fac- 
tors: humidity, temperature differences, 
currents, and winds. If rain was badly 
needed in a famine-threatened agricul- 
tural province, the computers, fed with 
all the necessary data, would recommend 
that evaporation of seawater should be 
accelerated or reduced in a correspond- 
ing area of the ocean. Special rockets 


could then be sent to the selected area 
of the sea. They would spread a molec- 
ular layer of harmless and biodegrad- 
able dye or oil on the surface. A few 
hours or days later, falling rain would 
avert a famine. 

A BONANZA OF Foop AND DRUuGs. 
Farming the sea could provide 10 times 
the amount of food and proteins ob- 
tained today from the world’s fishing in- 
dustries. But the traditional entries into 
the marine biological pyramid offer very 
limited possibilities and will be aban- 
doned. Most “commercial” fish, for ex- 
ample, are thriving at the third, fourth, 
and even sixth or seventh level of the life 
cycle, while on land the cow feeds di- 
rectly on grass. This means that at least 
10,000 tons of algae have to be con- 
sumed in order to produce one single ton 
of tuna meat. This compares very unfa- 
vorably with the 10-to-1 efficiency ratio 
of the cow, or with the 50-to-1 ratio of 
the whale. The dugong, or sea cow, is 
the only marine mammal that feeds di- 
rectly on vegetables. It is likely that 50 
years from now, the bulk of human food 
originating in the sea will be obtained by 
farming massive quantities of vegetable 
plankton to be fed to such land mam- 
mals as cows, pigs, or, more particularly, 
sheep. 

The basic (primary) production of 
planktonic algae reads in the trillions of 
tons. The energy required for producing 
such masses of vegetables through photo- 
synthesis is delivered by the sun to the 
upper layers of the sea, but the crop is 
limited by the very slow turnover of 
nutrients, such as nitrates and phos- 
phates. Deep, cold waters are rich in 
nutrients. In certain regions “upwelling” 
currents bring these rich waters to the 
surface, automatically increasing the 
abundance of algae and fish. Artificial 
upwellings will be caused, and the pro- 
ductivity of the ocean will be improved 
substantially. 

The marine world is physiologically 
extremely complex, and we are learning 
that fish and invertebrates produce a 
great variety of substances ranging from 
poisons to tranquilizers, antispasmodics, 
antibiotics, and antiseptic chemicals. 
These will serve as models for the devel- 
opment of families of synthetic drugs of 
great therapeutic value. 

INEXHAUSTIBLE Liquip MINES. The 
continental shelf can provide some 
sources of heavy metals from “placers,” 
but recent advances in ocean exploration 
and geophysics have opened new ave- 
nues to the exploitation of minerals from 
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Research Mini-sub—Farming the sea could provide 10 times today’s ocean produce. 


the ocean. The famous “manganese 
nodules” that litter vast areas of the abys- 
sal plains contain not only manganese 
but also iron, copper, nickel, and many 
other metals. These nodules are not the 
result of some mysterious phenomenon 
that occurred in a distant past; they are 
still being formed today. The recent the- 
oly of “plate tectonics,” explaining the 
mechanism of continental drift, also in- 
dicates the most probable areas where 
mineral deposits are formed on the sea 
floor. The study of the “hot brines” of the 
Red Sea is also casting a new light on 
how the concentration of minerals from 
seawater naturally occurs. In the future, 
we will probably know how artificially to 
trigger such concentrations, so as to di- 
rectly extract precious ores from inex- 
haustible liquid mines. 

CLEAN ENERGY FROM THE SEA. Tides 
have already been successfully tapped 
for the production of clean energy in a 


pilot plant at the Rance River, in France. 
A total of about 100,000 megawatts 
could be produced along a similar 
scheme in the Northern Hemisphere. 
Even more promising, though, is the 
project for rationally taming the tem- 
perature differences between both sur- 
face and deep layers of the ocean in 
most of the tropical regions. The sea ab- 
sorbs the heat from the sun and, thanks 
to the currents, acts as a natural concen- 
trator of solar energy. A small experi- 
mental thermal plant actually produced 
electricity from the sea as early as 1929. 
Bigger and improved plants could gen- 
erate, without any pollution, practically 
all the energy needed by a developing 
world provided that population and 
wastefulness are controlled. 

AN ERA OF MARINE URBANISM. Effi- 
cient prevention of all pollutions would 
make it possible to revitalize the dying 
coral reefs and to create undersea “ac- 


climatization parks.” Artificial shorelines 
would be developed, as well as huge 
floating surfaces for cities, airports, in- 
dustries, and leisure parks. Careful in- 
terventions in genetic processes would 
allow us greatly to enrich the overall vi- 
tality of the sea and, consequently, of the 
planet. On land, deserts would be pro- 
gressively refertilized, Such goals are not 
dreams; they are definitely within reach 
during the next half-century. 

SoctaL DRIFT AND COMMUNICATION 
Gap. Only science and technology can 
help us cure what the misuse and abuse 
of the same science and technology has 
threatened. But, unfortunately, scien- 
tists have great difficulty in communicat- 
ing with the public. Herman Kahn and 
other futurologists have described the di- 
vorce between the specialists of all kinds, 
including the executives of government 
and industry, and the people. The two 
categories of population are separated 
by their style of life, their sources of in- 
formation, and even their language; sci- 
entists, as lawyers, are using a jargon that 
the man in the street does not under- 
stand. 

The communication gap has its origin 
in many causes, among which is the lack 
of clear, simple education about the 
ocean and the life cycle to which we be- 
long. Also, because information is often 
biased under the influence of interest 
groups in all countries today, the evalu- 
ation of the human impacts of such vital 
activities as nuclear plants, offshore 


’ drilling, and so on is always and exclu- 


sively made by the agency or by the com- 
pany involved in the production. Obvi- 
ously, independent and respected sources 
of evaluation are needed. Furthermore, 
research is funded today almost only if it 
fits the policy or the short-range plans of 
the government apparatus. This is espe- 
cially true in the environmental protec- 
tion field. The result is that people realize 
how little they know, and they feel frus- 
trated. They no longer trust statements 
from the United Nations because they 
suspect that these are dictated by some 
majority of unconcerned states; they 
don’t believe announcements made by 
government agencies, such as those com- 
paring the impact of radioactive tests 
with that of the luminous dials of a wrist- 
watch. They suspect the data from pollu- 
tion analyses published by oil or power 
companies. They desperately miss the 
existence of a completely independent 

source of such information. 
Independent bureaus of evaluation 
(Continued on page 122.) 
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: by Michael E. DeBakey, M.D. 


i| heel are no such things as incur- 
| ables,” said Bernard Baruch. “There 
ia are only things for which man has not 
4 found a cure.” A lifetime in medical 
1 practice, education, and research has 
} convinced me, too, that we need not ac- 
cept disease as an inescapable human 
destiny, despite our lack of information 
about many forms of human illness. If 
we are willing to invest the time, effort, 
and money, we can find not only cures 
but also causes of currently enigmatic 
illness, and once we have learned causes, 
we will have a basis for prevention. Al- 
though death may remain inevitable, it 
need not occur prematurely or be pre- 
ceded by acute or protracted suffering. 
It is human nature to wonder about 
the future and to imagine what the world 
will be like 50 or 100 years hence. Our 
dreams and aspirations for the future, 


A pioneer in open-heart surgery, Dr. 
DeBakey is President and Chairman, De- 
partment of Surgery, Baylor College of 
Medicine, and Director, Cardiovascular Re- 
search and Training Center, Methodist Hos- 
pital, Houston. 


W. R. Pittman 


The Medical Prognosis: 
Favorable, Treatable, Curable 


We need not accept disease as inescapable hu- 
man destiny. In the doctor’s bag: computer medi- 
cine, artificial body parts, keys to psychiatric ills. 


however, need not be idle fantasies; they 
can, and often do, serve as an impetus for 
new inquiries and new discoveries. It is 
true, as Horace Walpole said, that “prog- 
nostics do not always prove prophecies,” 
but a few predictions about the future of 
medicine can be made with relative safe- 
ty, based, as they are, on a Janus-like 
look at the past and the future. 

The organization and administration 
of the practice of medicine, for one 
thing, will be far more efficient than it is 
today, with more coordinated use of 
regional resources, facilities, and person- 
nel. Primary, secondary, and tertiary 
health care will be organized in units 
specifically designed for these respective 
purposes so that the medical needs of 
the population will be met in a pre- 
scribed region for urban as well as sub- 
urban and rural groups. Primary units 
will serve that part of the population 
which needs immediate, but not special- 
ized, care. Secondary units will be avail- 
able for patients requiring hospitaliza- 
tion, for example, for general health 
problems. Finally, tertiary units, or high- 
ly sophisticated medical centers, will be 
used by patients referred for conditions 
that require special attention. Health- 


Monitoring by Computer—A major new tool in the doctor-patient encounter. 


care delivery of high quality will thus be 
distributed in a step-wise fashion to all 
people without concern of cost, through 
an effective form of national health in- 
surance. Citizens will be much better in- 
formed about the physiological functions 
and mechanisms of their bodies and, 
through a regular and continuing pro- 
gram of public-health education begin- 
ning at the primary school level, will 
more readily recognize premonitory 
signs of disturbances in health. 

Just as many of today’s routine meth- 
ods of diagnosis and treatment were un- 
imaginable 50 years ago, so the tech- 
niques of the twenty-first century seem 
only visionary today. 

Replacement of bodily parts and or- 
gans, by cadaver or artificial substitutes, 
will continue to become more refined 
and more effective. Bio-engineers will 
probably design an implantable hearing 
aid for the deaf and will perfect an in- 
strument to permit the blind to “see.” 
Genetic engineering should result in the 
reduction, if not the elimination, of con- 
genital deformities, and reconstructive 
surgery will be able to transform into 
normal-appearing human beings those 
few babies born with defects. Effective 
treatment, and eventually cure, can be 
expected for such crippling disorders as 
multiple sclerosis, muscular dystrophy, 
emphysema, and arthritis. The riddle of 
schizophrenia and psychosis will be un- 
locked. Considerable emphasis will be 
directed toward gerontological research; 
ways will be explored, and found, of 
making the elderly healthier, happier, 
and more productive. 

As the public becomes better in- 
formed about the methods, the direc- 
tions, and the benevolent purposes of 
medical research, a higher national pri- 
ority will be ordered for this activity. The 
current skepticism and wariness that 
some display in regard to science, engen- 
dered partly by the intemperate pub- 
licity given to the relatively few exploit- 
ers and offenders and the exaggerated 
accounts of their misdeeds, will be re- 
placed by confidence in the humanitarian 
purpose of scientists and by a renewed 
dedication to the conquest of human dis- 
ease. Society will come to realize that the 
health of the nation’s people mirrors the 
state of medical knowledge and will un- 
derstand that no matter how efficient the 
delivery of health care becomes, its ef- 
fectiveness will remain at a plateau until 
new knowledge is acquired—and this 
can be achieved only through research. 
The fiscal wisdom will thus become 
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increasingly evident of investing in the 
search for the causes and prevention of 
human illnesses rather than continuously 
supporting the more costly treatment or 
repair of disorders once they occur. The 
discovery of antibiotics, for example, by 
reducing hospitalization and absenteeism 
and thus increasing productivity of thou- 
sands of workers each year, has been an 
economic asset. Costly hospitalization 
for poliomyelitis and prolonged incapac- 
itation from tuberculosis, both previous- 
ly an economic drain on patient and fam- 
ily, have been virtually eliminated by 
the fruits of medical research. Effective 
drugs for diabetes and hypertension have 
restored countless numbers of people to 
employment. Dramatic new operations 
directly on the heart and blood vessels 
have prolonged and improved the lives 
of thousands of people who would previ- 
ously have been doomed to a life of dis- 
ability, if not to death. Treatment for 
man’s most frightening disease, cancer, 
has seen remarkable progress, including 
the excellent anticipation of cure for 
Wilm’s tumor of the kidney in children, 
choriocarcinoma (a form of cancer) in 
women, Burkitt’s lymphoma, and Hodg- 
kin’s disease. The outlook for children 
with leukemia is much more encour- 
aging now than ever before. Numerous 
other therapeutic innovations originating 
in the research laboratory have trans- 
formed hosts of people from welfare 
recipients into taxpayers. 

The practice of medicine today, al- 
though advanced in many ways, remains 
largely retrospective, with emphasis on 
cure or palliation once disease occurs. 
Future attention will shift to prevention 
as the search intensifies for the causes of 
illness. 

HEART Disease. The cause of most 
forms of heart disease, which remains 
responsible for the greatest toll on 
human life, is still unknown. Although 
we have made significant strides in un- 
derstanding and treating specific forms 
of heart disease, we have yet to discover 
the precise cause of arteriosclerosis, or 
atherosclerosis—the basis for 95 percent 
of heart ailments. Observations thus far 
suggest that we are dealing, not with a 
single entity, as implied by the composite 
“heart disease,” but with a number of 
distinct entities arising from different 
causes. Increasing evidence has now ac- 
cumulated to show that arteriosclerosis 
assumes distinctive patterns, both in 
anatomic-pathological features of the le- 
sions and in rate of progression. In some 
patterns, for example, the disease is 
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highly localized, often no more than 
half an inch in extent, with the re- 
mainder of the arterial tree being rela- 
tively normal, whereas in others the dis- 
ease is extensive and diffuse, involving 
many parts of the arterial tree. More- 
over, the rate of progression of these dif- 
ferent clinical patterns varies widely, 
from little or no progression for many 
years to rapid progression within a few 
years or less, suggesting an acute and 
fulminating process. Of particular inter- 
est is the fact that no significant correla- 
tion has been found between such highly 
ballyhooed presumptive causative fac- 
tors as diet, cholesterol, obesity, exercise, 
and the like, on the one hand, and these 
various distinctive patterns of the disease 
on the other. Happily, medical scientists 
are now beginning to direct their atten- 
tion to a better understanding of the 
pathogenesis of these different forms of 
the disease, and a national network of 
arteriosclerotic research centers is now 
being developed to intensify and accele- 
rate research on this most important sub- 
ject. Research will now focus heavily on 
discovering the specific cause or causes 
of these different forms of arterioscle- 
rosis rather than on peripheral aspects, 
such as associated risks. 

Cancer. Cancer, perhaps the most 
feared of all diseases, remains uncon- 
quered, primarily because its genesis is 
not fully understood. Among the causa- 
tive concepts today is the genetic trans- 
mission of cancer; that is, “master cancer 
genes,” normally repressed in cells, are 
inserted into the genetic apparatus from 
“oncogenic (or cancer producing) vi- 
ruses.” Such genes are believed to be 
responsible for activation of “slave 
genes,” which effect growth, invasive- 
ness, and metastasis. Chemical carcino- 
gens, such as cigarettes, have been im- 
plicated, as have radiation (particularly 
X-radiation) and specific hormonal fac- 
tors. It is not yet known whether the 
susceptibility to cancer of hormonally 
responsive tissues, such as the breast, 
uterus, prostate, colon, and skin, is due 
to a decrease in immune protection with 
advancing age or to the repeated bom- 
bardment of cells by chemical and physi- 
cal stimuli. 

The nucleolus, a small body in the 
nucleus that produces about 85 percent 
of all the RNA of the cell, is of special 
interest in cancer chemotherapy because 
its function is blocked by specific anti- 
cancer antibiotics, including actinomy- 
cin D, daunomycin, and the important 
new antibiotic adriamycin. The attack 
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Bypass Pump—Little basis for “such 
ballyhooed causes as diet and obesity.” 


on the nucleolus, like many other 
chemotherapeutic attacks on cancer, is 
specific only for growth. In the future, an 
attack must be made on specific features 
of cancer, either the “master cancer 
genes” or other important genes that are 
non-operative in normal tissues. 

We can look forward to the preven- 
tion of some neoplasms by implementa- 
tion of appropriate environmental con- 
trols. If viruses prove to be causative for 
specific types of cancer, preventive vac- 
cines or effective anti-viral therapy can 
be developed. More sensitive tests for 
early detection of the disease will cer- 
tainly be devised. 

Genetics. The relative incidence of 
inherited and genetic defects in hospi- 
talized patients has risen in the United 
States because of advances in diagnosis 
and treatment of acquired diseases, as 
well as increased recognition of the 
genetic origin of some diseases. Man 
cannot avoid the ill effects of his genetic 
composition as easily as he can avoid 
acquired diseases. Important goals of 
medical geneticists are, therefore, the im- 
provement of recognition of high-ge- 
netic-risk patients or families, the pro- 
vision of means of avoiding the genetic 
high risk, the amelioration of the severe 
effects of genetic diseases, and the cor- 
rection of the defect of the inherited dis- 
ease. 

Some severe genetic diseases can be 
prevented by means now available. Phy- 
sicians can provide genetic counseling to 
couples planning to have children, pre- 
natal diagnostic techniques can identify 
many severe or lethal diseases in utero, 
and transmission of many inherited dis- 
eases can be prevented by carrier-detec- 
tion screening. For example, normal-ap- 
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pearing couples who may produce a 
child with Tay-Sachs disease can be 
identified by a biochemical blood test. 
Normal-appearing carriers of sickle cell 
anemia are also readily detectable by 
biochemical methods. Practicable medi- 
cal approaches, such as artificial insemi- 
nation and implantation of ova in surro- 
gate mothers, can further reduce the risk 
of genetic disease. Although these ap- 
proaches have obvious social and ethical 
implications, both have been extensively 
used on lower animals without ill effects. 
Artificial insemination (fertilization), 
for example, can eliminate a genetic risk 
if the father has a disease that can be di- 
rectly transmitted to his offspring (auto- 
somal dominant), and it can reduce the 
tisk to a minimum for other inherited 
diseases (autosomal recessive). 

Methods of treatment of inherited 
diseases are steadily improving. Dietary 
therapy, for example, has proved bene- 
ficial for phenylketonuria, a genetic dis- 
ease producing mental retardation. 
Treatment of sickle cell anemia with 
cyanate is yielding encouraging results. 
We can expect future progress in the pre- 
vention of diseases that require both a 
primary genetic factor and a secondary 
factor (diet, drugs, social behavior, 
habit, environment) for the manifesta- 
tion of the abnormal gene as a disease. 
Pulmonary emphysema associated with 
alpha-1-antitrypsin (a body enzyme) de- 
ficiency, for example, is strongly affected 
by the smoking of tobacco. Genetic fac- 
tors may be important in determining 
who will have a myocardial infarction as 
a result of certain contributory environ- 
mental elements or who will acquire 
cancer of the lung from smoking. Re- 
search may well lead to positive identifi- 
cation of the second factor responsible 
for expression of otherwise-silent defec- 
tive genes, and avoidance of the factor 
by a genetically different person may 
prevent development of the disease. 

Correction of genetic defects is a di- 
rect but difficult approach to treatment 
of inherited diseases. Two concepts are 
practical now. The replacement of ab- 
normal or absent circulating proteins has 
been successful in patients with such dis- 
eases as diabetes mellitus (insulin), Bur- 
ton’s agammaglobulinemia (gamma 
globulin), and hemophilia (factor VID). 
It is not yet certain that a component 
needed inside the cell can be successfully 
replaced, although some favorable re- 
sults of research in this field have been 
reported. A transplantation approach to 
some inherited diseases has also proved 
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The Artificial Heart— Refining 
the art of replacing bodily parts. 


fruitful. Immune-competent cells, for ex- 
ample, have been successfully trans- 
planted to children with inherited 
immune deficiency, and renal transplan- 
tation has proved effective for a variety 
of inherited diseases of the kidney. An 
interesting outgrowth of renal transplan- 
tation is the possibility that in Fabry’s 
disease the normal donor kidney may 
provide a continuing source of normal 
enzyme for other body tissues that are 
enzyme deficient. The transplanted nor- 
mal tissue, thus, not only may replace the 
diseased organ but also may improve the 


function of other tissues. An obvious 


long-term goal is correction of cellular 
defects in genes. 

CoMPuUTERS. Recent years have seen 
a surge of technological developments in 
medical research and practice. Of partic- 
ular importance has been the introduc- 
tion of the digital computer into daily 
medical practice. Long used for its com- 
putational capability in medical research, 
the computer has emerged from this tra- 
ditional role as a major tool in record 
storage and retrieval, monitoring .and 
control of physiological functions, edu- 
cation of students in basic science, as- 
sessment of extensive data to uncover 
hidden characteristics of a specific popu- 
lation, and has even proved of value in 
the doctor-patient encounter. 

What can we expect in the way of fur- 
ther developments? The digital-computer 
market is in an extremely dynamic state 
today, with the primary activity focused 
on mini-computers and micro-com- 
puters. Spurred by a rapidly expanding 
technological development known as 
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large-scale integration, which can place 
thousands of components in an area 
smaller than a dime, the application of 
these “small” machines has been ex- 
panding rapidly, while their cost has 
been falling. 

Whereas the use of small computers 
in medical care can be expected to in- 
crease, they are unlikely to replace the 
traditional functions of large computers 
—central file control and large-scale 
computational support for clinical and 
basic research and for national medical 
data banks to serve the needs of an in- 
creasingly mobile population. We may 
expect to see primary-care physicians ex- 
pand their use of automation in diagnosis 
and care of patients. Ventures that have 
already proved successful are automated 
processing of the electrocardiogram, 
evaluation and warning systems for mul- 
tiple drug interactions, and development 
of a variety of “computer-consultants” to 
support specialized therapy through dia- 
logue between physician and computer. 
Such an approach affords uniformity of 
care and rapid application of recent dis- 
coveries at the bedside. These same 
“computer-consultants,” which are actu- 
ally sophisticated programs that detail 
the thinking of experts in a given field, 
will also provide a uniform foundation 
for training newly graduated physicians 
in various disciplines. The primary-care 
physician may also benefit from adop- 
tion of computer-stored patient records, 
which permit the transfer of information 
frequently needed in group practice and 
health-maintenance organizations. 

During the past few years, a variety 
of experiments has demonstrated the 
utility of the digital computer in caring 
for critically ill patients. Moderate suc- 
cess has been achieved, but much more 
work is required before the best ap- 
proach to this problem can be selected. 
In some instances, the major deterrent 
to progress is the lack of a suitable 
measuring device (transducer) for needed 
clinical information. Once this device 
has been found, the optimum array of 
measurements must be determined for 
each patient. The computer has already 
proved feasible for measurements, for- 
mulation of therapeutic decisions, and, 
in some environments, direct interven- 
tion in patient care. 

IMPLANTABLE PROSTHETICS. Research 
into various implantable prosthetics, no- 
tably artificial hearts, shows promise of 
clinical application in the future. These 
prospective devices, in addition to cur- 

(Continued on page 124.) 
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Without aluminum, 
you wouldn't have gotten 
off the ground. 


In a single lifetime, man has jour- 
neyed from Kittyhawk to the face of 
the moon. Along the way, it was 
aluminum that helped make the 
journey possible. 


Every airplane buff knows that the 
Wright Brothers flew 120 feet at 
Kittyhawk. They conquered theair with 
a contraption that used a customized 
motorcycle engine, wooden struts 
and a cast aluminum engine block. 
Even in the very early days of avia- 
tion, designers knew about the high 
strength-to-weight ratio of aluminum. 


Subsequent planes, like Lindbergh’s 
Spirit of St. Louis, were designed 

with more sophisticated weight-saving 
principles in order to make maximum 
use of fuel. Lindy landed in Paris with 
over eight hours of fuel to spare 


The reasons for using aluminum 
ate found In aluminum itself. 


—an excess that was partly a result of 
aluminum’s weight-saving properties. 


And in commercial aviation—where 
every pound of weight savedina 
jetliner equals a substantial savings 
in fuel and money—aluminum is 
contributing to economy of perform- 
ance and increased payloads. 


The properties of aluminum 
proved just as vital to the 
aerospace people who 
needed a strong, 
weight-saving 
metal that 
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could endure the stresses of leaving 
the atmosphere. Which is why 
aluminum was used as the principal 
structure of the awesome Saturn 
booster and the Lunar Module and will 
be used on the Space Shuttle. 


The next time you’ re flying, remem- 
ber that aluminum in the aircraft's 
structure, skin and power plants is 
saving thousands of pounds of weight 
and energy. In fact, you probably 
wouldn’t have gotten off the ground 
without it. 


For more information on the energy- 
related performance of aluminum, 
please write for our free brochures 
on energy, aluminum and the auto- 
mobile. Aluminum Company of 
America, 348-H Alcoa Building, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15219. 


In 1906, Union Oil sent out...“a young man of some 
gedtogical knowledge and experience as a mountaineer” 
...to fing lik kel) Site for new oil wells. Today, getting 
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How can America get more oil out of its existing 
oil wells? It’s a crucial problem, and for years, the 
researchers at Union Oil Company have pioneered 

in the search for solutions. 

Two of these pioneers are Paul Fischer and Roland: 
Krueger. Working with other scientists and 4 
technicians, they developed Unibeads? small waxy 
beads that are pumped into oil wells along with 
chemicals that dissolve rock to free trapped oil. 

Without Unibeads$ the chemicals are dissipated’ 
ineffectively in already productive zones. Unibeads® 
however, prevent that by temporarily sealing these 
zones to divert the chemicals to plugged zones. After, 
the chemicals have done their job,the Unibeads® 
dissolve completely in the oil. 

There are several oil companies bigger than Union+ 
Oil, but few that have contributed more to efforts to 
get the best and fullest use of our country’s petroleum 
resources. What makes Union Oil different? Perhaps 
it’s our spirit. A spirit that appreciates and EES 
pioneering. 

Union Oil Company of California. 
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Consumer demands for electricity 
keep rising, but supplies of oil and 
gas that fuel many powerplants are 
dwindling. And environmental con- 
siderations have become a major 
factor in power generation. Without 
increased generating capacity, brown- 
outs and blackouts could become a 
way of life. 

Electric utilities expect nuclear 
power to furnish much of the added 
capacity required. Today, under 5% 
of our generating capacity is nuclear. 
By 1985, this will jump to 23% and, 
by the year 2000, over 50%. 

A Dravo subsidiary, Gibbs & Hill, 
Inc., has been involved in central- 
station nuclear power engineering 
since 1955.-It has furnished design 
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services and, in some cases, construc- 
tion services or supervision for 18 
nuclear units with a combined capac- 
ity of 11,759 megawatts. One of 
these, located near Omaha, features 
a new prestressed concrete contain- 
ment design which reduces both cost 
and construction time. 

Dravo is also involved in the 
nuclear power program through its 
Heavy Construction Group, which is 
experienced in building large and 
complex structures and foundations 
for these generating stations. A unique 
assignment for this group is con- 
struction of the massive breakwater 
to protect the world’s first offshore 
floating nuclear plant. 

Dravo is involved in many other 
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activities that help meet vital needs 
such as mineral resources develop- 
ment, increased food supplies, and 
pollution control. But in today’s 
world of shortages, increasing energy 
supplies may mean the most to you. 
Sure, it’s nice to have the lights out 
once in a while. But isn’t it nicer when 
you pick the time? 


Dravo Corporation, One Oliver Plaza, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 
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A company of uncommon enterprise 


Announcing 


Saturday Review/World’s 
Twentieth Travel 
Photography Contest 


Two Grand Prizes 


e For color: A once-in-a-lifetime round-the-world trip 
for two aboard a Pan Am Clipper—guest of Pan Ameri- 
can Airways. 


e For black-and-white: An unusual cruise for two 
aboard the Royal Viking Sea, departing from New 
Orleans for Mexico, Central America, and the Carib- 
bean islands. 


Plus 


Additional exciting travel prizes to Europe, to the Ba- 
hamas, and within the United States. 


* * * 


Award-winning photos will be featured in Saturday Review/ 
World's Travel Calendar issue—January 11, 1975. 


Judges for this year’s contest are the internationally renowned 
photographers Richard Avedon and André Kertész; Weston 
Naef, curator of photography, The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art; SR/World’s editor Norman Cousins; and photography 
editor Margaret R. Weiss. 


Read the rules and start submitting your photographs now. Deadline for 
entries is October 1, 1974. Mail them to SR/World Travel Photography 
Contest, 488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 


CONTEST RULES 


1. The contest is for amateur photographers only. Any- 
one is eligible except employees of Saturday Heview/ 
World and members of their families. 


2, Pictures, which convey a feeling of travel, must have 
been taken after May 30, 1973, in a locale visited on a 
vacation or business trip away from home, 


3. Black-and-white photographs 

a. Prints must be submitted in glossy prints 8x10 un- 

mounted. 

b. On the baek of the photograph must appear: name 
and address of photographer; make of camera and 
film used in taking the picture; date and place it 
was shot. 

. Developing and printing nay be done by a photo- 
finisher or the entrant. No artwork or retouching 
on prints or negatives from which they are made ia 
permitted. 

d, No negatives should be submitted. 


e. No black-and-white prints will be returned. 


s 


4. Color photographs 


Color pictures may be submitted as either trans- 
parency OR print. Do not submit a transparency 
end print ef the same picture. 

Transparencies must be originals and must be 
mounted in cardboard only. 

Color prints must he no larger than 8x10 unmounted. 
. The same data must be given a8 specified above for 
black-and-white prints and must be written on the 
mount of each transparency or on the back of each 
print. 

Transparencies and color prints wili be returned 
only if accompanied by return postage: a minimum 
of 50 cents in stamps or coins. Do not send self- 
addressed envelopes. 


s 
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§. Saturday Review/World reserves the right to publish 
within ita own pages aa part of the Awards competition 
any picturea submitted whether winners or not. 


@. To enter the contest, mail no more than two entries 
(black-and-white and/or color) to this magazine’s Travel 
Photography Contest. All entries must be postmarked 
no fater than October 1, 1974, to be eligible for 
judging. 

IMPORTANT: NO MORE THAN TWO PICTURES 
MAY BE SUBMITTED BY ANY ONE ENTRANT. 


7. Tictures will be judged on photographic quality, origi- 
nality in choice and treatment of subject, and the sense 


of travel they reflect. The decision of the judges will be. 


final, 


. Before receiving a prize, the entrant must sign a state- 
ment that be is not, and has never been, a professional 
photographer, that the picture(s), or any closely simi- 
lar picture of the same subject or situation, has not 
been and will not be entered by him in any photographic 
contest other than the one conducted by this magazine, 
and has not been and will not be offered for publication 
in any manner prior to January 11, 1975. Saturday Re- 
view/World retains first publication rights on winning 
pictures and the right to use them for promotional 
purposes. 


Beyond the City Limits 


The shock of lower living standards means restruc- 
turing wasteful patterns. Coming: clean air, regional 
cities, and the return of suburban land to farming. 


by Moshe Safdie 


|’ the coming 50 years, a greater equali- 
zation and distribution of resources 
will take place among the people of all 
countries regardless of whether they are 
today developed or underdeveloped. 
First will come a war on resources and 
raw materials in which countries hav- 
ing a monopoly on raw materials will 
blackmail the others for a greater share 
of total world resources. Assuming that 
we manage to come out of this alive, 
without a world holocaust, it will become 
increasingly obvious to all countries that 
the uneven distribution and consump- 
tion of resources, characteristic of the 
past, is morally, ethically, and practi- 
cally unacceptable. The welfare state 
will become the welfare world, and with 
it will come a sharp and severe decrease 
in the standard of living of the devel- 
oped and industrialized countries. The 
decrease in the standard of living and 
in available energy and resources that 
will take place in the last two and a half 
decades of this century will make pos- 
sible the radical change in the form of 
cities that is to emerge in its full flower- 
ing by the year 2024. Architecture, 
building forms, transportation, will all be 
affected by the per-capita availability of 
energy and resources. The decrease in 
the standard of living will be a tempor- 
ary one, a shock treatment that will 
make it possible to restructure and cor- 
rect many of the wasteful patterns in the 
city today. 

To dramatize what such a world will 
look like, I have projected myself into 
the twenty-first century. In the account 
below, it is 2024. I am 86 years old, but 
that is not remarkable, since the average 
life span will have been extended from 
70 to 95. My daughter, who is now 13, 
will be 63. That fact makes me compre- 
hend the passage of time more than my 
own age does. M.S. 


Israeli-born architect Moshe Safdie is best 
known for designing Habitat at Expo ’67. 
His books include Beyond Habitat and For 
Everyone a Garden. He lives in Canada. 
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I live in a rather large dwelling; it is 
on the forty-sixth level in one of the 
new communities that were constructed 
along the regional trunk line. My dwell- 
ing has a central space, a kind of tiving- 
working space, and around it in one di- 
rection are private sleeping areas, three 
or four of them. One of them, where my 
wife is resting, is presently enclosed; 
the other two are in an open position, 
set by pressing a button that moves 


From the office of the architect, 
Outdoor Spaces, Jerusalem—“a greater 
reliance on opening up the dwelling.” 


telescoping partitions and adds to the 
overall space of the house. On the other 
side is a greenhouse, garden, and so- 
larium. I enjoy my gardening, and as 
it is winter now, the garden is enclosed 
by an adjustable transparent dome. By 
a slight adjustment, I can cut the light 
transmission coming in through the 
dome in proportion to the temperature 
of the day and the brightness of the sun, 
and by another adjustment, I can have 
the telescoping dome unfold to the open 
sky. The windows in my house are quite 
different from the ones I had in my 
younger days; they are like retinas: they 
project outward so that when you stand 
within them, you can see at a 180-degree 
angle. They have a brightness control 
that can be opened or shut to produce 
a 10-percent light transmission. (All this 
is achieved by a thin liquid that is passed 
under pressure through the cavity be- 
tween the two transparent panes.) I 
won't bore you with a description of the 
appliances and other conveniences. 
After the great craze for total air condi- 
tioning of every man-made space, in- 
cluding the larger urban public spaces, 
that took place around the year 2000, 
we have now reacted and returned to a 
happy balance of having climate con- 
trol only on uncomfortable days. Since 
the air has been cleaned and pollution 
totally eliminated, a much greater reli- 
ance is placed on opening up the dwell- 
ing and enjoying the outdoors. The new 
communities now have total energy, full 
recirculation of wastes of all kinds, and 
pneumatic disposal of the little waste 
that remains after its total breakdown 
in the project energy center. There is 
also an automatic pneumatic system for 
delivery of small and large parcels in the 
mail. 

As I look out from my terrace, I can 
see other parts of the community. They 
are very much like hills in a mountain 
landscape. They are far enough away 
so that I cannot tell what is going on in 
people’s houses. They look like graceful 
slopes of landscaped gardens and ter- 
races, gleaming bubbles, and in the val- 
leys between those “hills” are parks and 
public spaces marking the route of the 
great trunk line. 

The walkway serving my unit is a 
transparent tube. Every few hundred 
feet there is a convenience center—a 
small grocery store, dry cleaners, and 
so forth, Having walked about 100 feet 
in one direction, I come to what reminds 
me of the elevators of the old days, ex- 
cept that there are no buttons to press 
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and no waiting. Small vehicles with seats 
are running on an incline in another 
transparent tube. As we pause on the 
platform, one is automatically ejected, 
and as we sit on it, it is automatically re- 
turned to the driving shaft moving on 
an incline at an accelerating speed. We 
press “community interline.” Our little 
car swings to the horizontal track as it 
comes nearer to the ground, if one can 
tell where the ground is, and it inter- 
locks with another vehicle, which is run- 
ning on an adjacent track; as we step 
from our vehicle to the other, while they 
are moving side by side, and take our 
seats, they disengage. The vehicle we 
are sitting in now immediately joins 
what seems to be a little train of five or 
six cars. Moving at a moderate speed, we 
pass by a large shopping ceriter, sur- 
rounded by a large, transparent en- 
closure partially formed by the houses. 
On our right, beyond the enclosure of 
the hill-like houses, is a park with play- 
fields of various kinds, and on our left, 
beyond the local shopping center, are 
work areas consisting of offices and auto- 
mated industries of various kinds. The 
shopping center is like a terraced bowl, 
four stories deep, with shops runhing 
around it and a public-entertainment 
area at the lowest level. It is filled with 
much greenery and sunlight. 

Our local train swings in an arc 
around the uppermost level, and as we 
press the appropriate button, dur vehicle 
is disengaged and ejected, continuing to 
move slowly as we leave it and step onto 
a moving belt. There are many hundreds 
of people here, some shopping, some sit- 
ting in the open cafés (which, alas, have 
hardly changed in hundreds of years). 
Children are playing in the garden 
at the lowest level. There isn’t a vehicle 
to be seen; conveyances have totally 
changed in the past 50 years, as we shall 
see. There is only the silent movement 
of the community train coming around 
the circumference, discharging and pick- 
ing up people and then going back and 
interlinking with the great trunk line and 
the inclined elevator lines. 

The terraced, horseshoe-shaped cen- 
ter is enclosed on two sides by the 
cantilever walkways of the residential 
structure above. On the other two sides, 
the center is open to a vast park, which is 
clearly visible from the shopping areas. 
Part of this enclosure is covered with a 
large, transparent domelike structure. It 
is made up of pivoting and moving discs. 
It is winter now, and these discs are in 
their open position; through the trans- 
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Illustrations by Victor Valla 


Apartment on the Forty-sixth Level on the Regional Trunk Line—“ Gleaming bubbles. 


parent bubbles between them, sunlight is 
streaming in. As the sun moves and the 
seasons change, the discs shift, decreas- 
ing the transparency of the shelter until 
at high summer, as the noon sun hits 
above, only sprinkles of sunlight, very 
similar to those which penetrate through 
a fully leaved tree, shine into the shop- 
ping areas below. 

The architecture is not fixed; it is ever 
changing. It changes with every hour of 
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the day, and it changes from season to 
season. The feelings of enclosure or 
openness, brightness or darkness, are 
not fixed qualities of the public environ- 
ment. 

To visit our regional business center, 
we must leave this community, taking a 
trip that may provide you with the com- 
plete picture of our city in 2024. We are 
back on the moving belt at the edge of 
the community shopping area. It is mov- 
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ing at 3 or 4 miles an hour, and we are 
now running parallel to a little car simi- 
lar to the one we used before. Still mov- 
ing, we transfer and press the appropri- 
ate button; the car speeds up gradually, 
moving at 15 or 20 miles per hour, and 
then interlocks automatically with an- 
other car almost identical with ours, ex- 
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cept that it is totally enclosed by a plas- 
tic bubble and is a different color. A 
beeping sound continues until we have 
risen from our seats and moved into the 
other car. As soon as we sit down, the 
door slides closed and the two vehicles 
disengage. We are now moving at a 
mucH greater speed, and we find our- 


selves directed into another line. Our 
little car joins others to form a rather 
long train. It appears that we are mov- 
ing at something like 100 or 150 miles 
per hour. As we leave our neighborhood, 
we find ourselves moving adjacent to 
other neighborhoods. They appear to 
cover some 500 acres each, and rising 
about 40 or 50 stories, they form hill-like 
structures upon the landscape. Our train 
is now going through agricultural areas: 
it seems that the cultivated land extends 
right into the residential neighborhoods. 
Unmanned automatic machinery ap- 
pears to be operating in the fields. After 
traveling about 10 or 15 minutes, we see 
on the horizon a mass rather larger than 
the neighborhoods we have been pass- 
ing; before we know it, our car has dis- 
engaged itself from the main train and 
has moved onto a side track, slowing 
down considerably. 

A few minutes later, a car similar to 
the one we left in the neighborhood 
locks onto our vehicle; the beeping 
sound gives us the signal to change cars, 
and once again disengagement takes 
place. Our car moves into an enormous 
space—nothing you could have seen in 
1974 would have prepared you for what 
we are seeing here. This space, enclosed 
by structures and fully lit by natural day- 
light, must be some 20 or 30 stories high. 
On two of its sides, it is enclosed by an 
inclined structure that is transparent 
and accommodates offices. There appear 
to be all kinds of businesses going on 
at the various levels, all linked by small 
inclined vehicles similar to the ones we 
used in the residential area. The lower 
levels rise some five or six stories and ap- 
pear to be like an enormous, endless mar- 
ket—hundreds of thousands, maybe a 
million, square feet of shopping arcades, 
department stores, movie theaters and 
other entertainment sections, auction 
areas, open fruit and vegetable markets. 
There seem to be thousands, tens of 
thousands, of people visible everywhere. 
To our left there are structures that 
appear to be industries. At lower levels 
the great activity of interregional ship- 
ping is visible. Even here, though, look- 
ing through the great apertures facing 
south, we are aware of parkland and 
plowed fields coming right to the edge 
of this center. The center covers some 
200 acres. Not only is it a business cen- 
ter, but also it has several hotels, some 
residential development, some industry, 
and 20 million square feet of office 
space. It is one of several such centers 
that have been built in the region in the 
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past 30 years. One center is next to the 
regional airport, and there are several 
others along the regional trunk line. 
Many business activities that were con- 
centrated in the old city centers moved 
here as superior and more accessible 
facilities were offered. 

It has been only in recent years that 
the resources have become available to 
dramatically overhaul and reconstruct 
the older city centers. These have now 
been restored to their older role as the 
main and most important centers in the 
region. However, whereas in the 1970s 
we used to think of a major downtown 
area surrounded by suburbs containing 
minor centers, the regional city, owing 
to the trunk line, now contains many 
centers, each with its own particular 
characteristics and specializations, re- 
lated to major manufacturing facilities, 
education facilities, universities, and hos- 
pitals, and all linked to and surrounded 
by new residential neighborhoods. 

While I have chosen to live in one of 
the new multi-level residential neighbor- 
hoods, many people have had the op- 
tion of living in the open countryside at 
much greater distances from the new 
centers and farther away from the re- 
gional trunk line. In each of the major 
stations along the regional trunk line, 
you can pick up a personal vehicle that 
is available in addition to the automatic 
transit system. At the point of descent 
from the train, you can punch a button 
for a “private vehicle,” and our little car 
will swing into a parking storage area 
where these vehicles are kept. A little bit 
of history about this facility may be 
helpful. The private vehicles, which 
come in a range of sizes, seating two, 


four, six, or eight, are not privately . 


owned. Electrically powered, they are a 
public facility as accessible as pay 
phones; they are to be found everywhere 
in the regional centers in great numbers, 
and in smaller numbers in thousands of 
distribution points across the urbanized 
areas. 

In the 1980s, because of enormous 
parking costs and because the energy 
crisis drove the price of fuel up, many 
people chose to do without the private 
automobiles that were so common- 
place in the 1970s. With the construc- 
tion of the great trunk lines, people 
found that they needed private vehicles 
only occasionally, because travel to work 
and within the urban centers was faster, 
cheaper, more convenient, and more re- 
laxing by the automatic system than by 
private vehicles. But for trips to the 
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country, and for those who preferred 
to live in the outskirts, private vehicles 
were still a necessity—a basic ingredient 
for completing the total structure of 
maximum mobility. And so, in the late 
1990s, private associations began spring- 
ing up in which individual members had 
access to vehicles that they would use 


i 


only when necessary, being billed in 
terms of time and distance traveled by 
an automatic credit system. They could 
pick up these vehicles at any given point 
and deposit them anywhere, making 
them available for other members of 
the association. By the late 1990s all 

(Continued on page 126.) 
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The 21st-Century Woman — Free at Last? 


A heavy thicket of female twigs has sprouted on the Establishment tree, but 
it may take a full century before we see the dawn of the Age of Equality. 


by Clare Boothe Luce 


ho or anti-feminist— 
who reads the above title knows that 
the author intends to speculate on the 
“gut” feminist question: the chances of 
overthrowing male supremacy in our so- 
cial order and achieving equality of the 
sexes. 

Will the male, in America, still be con- 
sidered superior to the female a half- 
century from now? Will the American 
woman’s political, economic, and social 
status still be inferior? Will her individ- 
ual social status—the respect given to 
her in her community—-still largely de- 
rive from the respect accorded to her 
husband or other male relatives? Will 
her chief claim to a place in history still 
consist in being, or having been, some 
famous man’s wife or mother? Will 
woman still be only a consumer of goods 
and a spender of money, or will she also 
be a co-equal producer of goods and a 
co-equal maker of money? 

Speculating on the future status of 
woman in American society is surely one 
of the easiest of any of the assignments 
given to any group of crystal-ball gazers. 
Provided, of course, that one is per- 
mitted one large assumption—that 
America will remain, until 2024, a dem- 
ocratic and relatively affluent country. 


Clare Boothe Luce has been playwright, 
congresswoman, and ambassador. She 
serves on the President's Foreign Intelli- 
gence Board and the board of editors of 
Encyclopedia Britannica, A devotee of the 
sea, she lives in Hawaii. 
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This assumption granted, the writer need 
only review the rate of progress that her 
sex has made toward equality in the last 
50 years; note any new facts, statistics, 
or signs that favor—or disfavor—the 
trend; and then, extrapolating from the 
indexes of the past and the present, dis- 
cern a fairly good picture in her crystal 
ball of the status of woman on Saturday 
Review’s one hundredth birthday. 

So let us emulate Bob Benchley’s won- 
derful mythological bird, the Killeyloo 
bird, which, whenever it took off on a 
new flight, always flew backward first, 
because it couldn’t tell where it was go- 
ing until it had seen where it had been. 

In 1920, when the Republic was al- 
ready 144 years old and black men had 
already had the franchise for 50 years, 
women received the basic right of all 
free-born citizens—the right to vote. Be- 
cause females then represented just un- 
der 50 percent of the population, this was 
a staggering grant of potential political 
power. Certainly, at the time, it seemed 
enough, if it were energetically used, 
seriously to challenge the existing politi- 
cal order. 

Fifty years ago all our great institu- 
tions—religious, political, judicial, eco- 
nomic, military, educational, profes- 
sional, cultural (museums, theater, opera, 
orchestras, and so forth), and informa- 
tional (the media)—were totally male- 
dominated. 

What is the situation today, 50 years 
later? “The Establishment,” as repre- 
sented by the above institutions, is still 
—root, trunk, and branch—male-domi- 
nated. It has sprouted a heavy thicket of 


female twigs at its base, and many of its 
middling branches are covered with 
clumps of feminine foliage. But out of a 
female population of about 107 million, 
there are not today 100 women perched 
in posts of command or in high supervi- 
sory or policy-making positions in its 
upper branches. 

The failure of women to translate 
their superior numerical strength at the 
polls into political power for members of 
their sex has been utterly dismal. In the 
54 years since women were enfranchised, 
only 3 women have been elected to the 
Senate, and 78 women have been chosen 
as representatives to the House. There 
have been only 3 women governors, 2 
women Cabinet members, and 14 women 
ministers and ambassadors. And only 
one of these was appointed to a major 
country. 

Today there are no women in the 
Cabinet, mo women in the Senate, no 
women governors, and only 16. women 
representatives (fewer than in several 
previous Congresses). Our 4 women am- 
bassadors serving abroad are in Barba- 
dos, Zambia, Togo, and Luxembourg. 

There is no way by which even the 
Most optimistic feminist can translate 
these minuscule figures into a record of 
feminine progress toward equality in 
politics. 

What makes the virtual disappear- 
ance, in 1974, of women from high elec- 
tive or appointive office even more dis- 
heartening is the fact that throughout 
the past five decades women have been 
appearing in ever-greater numbers in the 
roles of “party workers” and candidates 
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for lower-rank offices at the local and the 
state levels. But scarcely more than a 
handful of even the local candidates 
have made it to the top local level—the 
mayoralty. Today “Her Honor the 
Mayor” is as rare an avis as a madam 
president of a university. (Yesterday 
most of the presidents of women’s uni- 
versities were women, Today many have 
been replaced by men.) In politics 
women work as the aides and the auxili- 
aries in the male-dominated political 
structure. She types the letters, licks the 
stamps, tacks up the party posters, hands 
out the campaign buttons and literature, 
and gets out the vote. He gets elected. 

The picture is the same in those other 
three powerful institutions—-finance, 
business, and the media. Ten years ago 
there were 168 women bank presidents 
and 688 women vice-presidents. By July 
1973 there were only 40 women bank 
presidents and 400 women vice-presi- 
dents, Out of 1,366 members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, only one is a 
woman, who is also the first. Today 
Estée Lauder is about the only well- 
known self-made woman who is at the 
head of her own business and compar- 
ably as successful as the now-deceased 
Helena Rubinstein and Elizabeth Arden 
were at the half-century mark. (In pass- 
ing, the enormously successful Arden 
and Rubinstein enterprises are now 
headed by men. During the past 30 years 
men have had a brilliant record of mov- 
ing in at the top of the successful busi- 
nesses started by women.) 

During the past 50 years, there were, 
perhaps, a dozen successful women pub- 
lishers and another dozen or more suc- 
cessful women magazine editors. Today, 
Dolly Schiff of the New York Post, Kay 
Graham of The Washington Post, and 
Oveta Culp Hobby of the Houston Post 
are the only well-known female publish- 
ers of large and successful papers. None 
of them, however, “made it to the top” 
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from the editorial or reporter level. All 
were heiresses. Mrs. Graham floated into 
power on a controlling interest of the 
stock that she had inherited from her de- 
ceased husband and father. Mrs. Hobby 
inherited her paper and her position from 
her husband. Mrs. Schiff bought the 
paper with family money. As things 
stand, this seems to be virtually the only 
way a woman can “arrive at the top” of 
any large publishing venture. Occasion- 
ally, the widow of the head of a large 
business is invited to sit as a director on 
its board. 

There was not a single woman on the 
rosters of the highest-paid executives of 
1971, compiled by Forbes and Business 
Week from proxy statements. (Mary 
Wells, head of Wells, Rich, Greene, Inc., 
made Business Week’s list for 1973 with 
earnings over $400,000.) 


THE OVERWHELMING MAJORITY of rich 
American women have acquired their 
wealth by inheritance. No doubt there 
are some women today who, by their 
own efforts, have amassed a fortune of 
more than a million dollars. But when I 
asked an editor friend on a national news 
magazine to find me a half-dozen names, 
he said that the only women whose 
names came to mind were actresses, 
entertainers, or “lady novelists.” Later he 
reported back that his research depart- 
ment would “dig for some successful 
business women.” (I left him digging.) 

Almost all of the mass-circulation 
women’s magazines were once edited by 
women. Today most are edited by men. 
There have never been any outstanding 
women producers in the motion-picture 
industry, save for Julia Phillips, co-pro- 
ducer of The Sting. There is no woman 
director of’ an important museum. No 
woman conducts a successful symphony 
orchestra. 

One statistic suffices to reveal the situ- 
ation in the world of education. In 1972 
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women comprised 57.6 percent of the 
professional educators in New York’s 
public schools but only 1.7 percent of 
high school principals. 

Everywhere, everywhere, in a man’s 
world, woman is working but not at the 
top of the economic pyramid. She is very 
much present at the bottom. 

Today, women represent 39 percent 
of the labor force. There was an increase 
of 12 million jobs between 1960 and 
1970. Sixty-five percent of the new work- 
ers were women. Married women out- 
number their unwed sisters by almost 
three to one. About half of the married 
working women have children under 18. 
The- majority of working women are in 
“sex-typed” jobs and in the low-wage- 
level jobs—the menial jobs—in business 
and ‘industry. Forty-five percent of all 
adult American women today are work- 
ing outside the home. They are often 
paid lower wages than men receive for 
similar labor. 

This figure, however, does not repre- 
sent that largest working-woman class of 
all—the stay-at-home housewives, who 
receive bed, board, and clothing—but 
no wages. (And they have no stipulated 
hours of work.) A recent study done by 
the Chase Manhattan Bank shows that 
the services that the average housewife 
performs (as nursemaid, cook, laun- 
dress, dishwasher, seamstress, and clean- 
ing woman) would be worth, in the hir- 
ing hall, $8,285.68 a year. American 
housewives contribute $250 billion an- 
nually in services to the country. If the 
institution of marriage should collapse, 
the economy would collapse with it. This 
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survey also shows that the average 
housewife who works outside the home, 
supplementing her husband’s earnings, 
works 100 hours of the 168 hours in the 
week. If she were being paid for all the 
hours she works, even at the two-dollar- 
an-hour minimum rate, she would earn 
$10,400 a year. The median wage of a 
working housewife today is less than 60 
percent of the median wage of a male 
working a 40-hour week. Can anyone 
see a trend here toward the economic 
equality of the sexes? On the contrary, 
in relation to the working male, woman’s 
economic condition, inside and outside 
the home, seems to be getting worse. 
Today, all over the world, we see the 
phenomenon of the widening gap be- 
tween the incomes of the have and the 
have-not nations. The same thing is hap- 
pening inside America in respect of the 
median earnings of male and female 
wage earners. The median income of 
working women, which in 1969 was 60 
percent of the males’, by 1972 had fallen 
to 57.9 percent. It is still falling. The 
plain fact of the matter is that there are 
few economic indexes that show any 
progress whatsoever toward the equal- 
ization of male and female wages. 


ONE COULD GO ON multiplying statistical 
proofs that woman’s progress toward so- 
cial equality is an illusion. It is probably 
an illusion created by the fact that 
women, no longer socially segregated 
and confined to the home, have entered 
man’s world in great numbers. 

In respect of woman’s number-one 
job, housewife and mother, she is, eco- 
nomically, somewhat worse off than she 
was 50 years ago. For thousands of years 
(in Western civilization) monogamous, 
until-death-do-us-part marriage was 
woman’s best—and. only—path to any 
kind of economic security. While mar- 
riage locked her for life into her hus- 
band’s economic situation, it also locked 
him into a lifetime responsibility for her 
support. Rich or poor, he could not, with 
legal and moral impunity, leave her and 
their children stranded, with no means 
of support. 

Now, I take it as axiomatic that in a 
male-dominated society, no social insti- 
tution—including marriage—can long 
endure which does not serve the self-in- 
terests of the male. For centuries monog- 
amous, indissoluble marriage served 
man’s best interests. In the pre-industrial 
age, large families were an economic as- 
set. Children are no longer an economic 
asset; they are increasingly an economic 


burden. Large families have had it. Mar- 
riage has not; a wife is still an economic 
asset. How else today can a man secure 
8,285.68 dollars’ worth of free personal 
services each year—and a bed partner to 
boot? But man has always been more 
unhappy with the until-death-do-us-part 
aspect of marriage than woman. Divorce 
presents far fewer problems for him than 
for her. Today, one out of three mar- 
riages ends in divorce. The majority of 
all divorces between couples who have 
been married ten years or longer are ini- 
tiated by the husband (who more or less 
promptly then marries a younger 
woman). But whether the couple di- 
vorces early or late, in the overwhelming 
majority of divorces the economic and 
social condition of the divorcée is worse 
than that of her divorced husband. The 
longer a marriage has lasted before a 
divorce takes place, the less the chances 
are of the divorced woman’s finding 
another mate or any kind of employment 
that is not menial. Unless she has prop- 
erty and an income of her own, the di- 
vorced woman over 35 is certain to live 
in reduced circumstances and to find it 
hard to support herself. Divorce is a 
luxury upper-class women can afford. It 
is hard, sometimes brutally hard, on 
middle- and lower-class women. The 
overwhelming majority of the people on 
the relief rolls today are divorced or de- 
serted wives, or widows, and their chil- 
dren. Wherever you look today, you will 
find women at the lower and lowest lev- 
els of the social pyramid. They are the 
poorest and the most numerous of the 
poor, the indigent, and the destitute. The 
black woman is, of course, at the bottom 
of the bottom. 


CONSIDERING this gloomy picture, one 
may well ask, What is there for a femi- 
nist, in the year 1974, to cheer about? 
And why did an intelligent and sensitive 
editor tell me recently that he foresaw 
“a tidal wave” of feminism rising in the 
land which, if taken at the flood, would 
lead women on to fame and fortune? 

I suspect that he, like so many other 
men of goodwill and large mind, is exag- 
gerating the importance of three break- 
throughs for the female sex that have 
more or less recently occurred. 
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The first is the advance made by med- 
ical technology in giving woman control 
over her own reproductive function. The 
availability (to American women) of 
reliable contraceptives, especially the 
Pill, is potentially of great help in her 
struggle for equality. 

The talk about what “nature intended” 
in respect of the social roles of the male 
and the female is a lot of nonsense. 
Roles are character parts played by the 
dramatis personae in the human tragedy. 
Roles are, by definition, assignable—and 
re-assignable—at the discretion of soci- 
ety. People play them well, or badly, 
willingly or unwillingly. It is, of course, 
always to the best interests of society that 
the roles which its members play should 
be well and willingly played. In a truly 
participatory democracy, all its charac- 
ters or citizens would be free to choose 
their own roles. 


IT IS A HISTORIC FACT that there is no 
social role that has not, at some time, 
somewhere, been played by a woman. 
Women have been absolute monarchs 
and heads of states. They have also been 
(outside of the West) priests. Tinker, 
tailor, soldier, sailor—women in one cul- 
ture or another have played every mas- 
culine role. And vice versa. Women were 
once the vintners, the farmers, the weav- 
ers, the animal breeders of society. Now 
men are. Is cooking today a male or a 
female role? The cook who cooks for 
nothing is a female—or a housewife. The 
cook who cooks for $25,000 is a male— 
or a chef. 

Even the so-called female nursing role 
is often played by men. The American 
male who rises at 2:00 a.m. to feed baby 
his bottle is playing a “woman’s role.” 

Nature assigns no “roles” to her crea- 
tures. She endows them with instincts 
and functions, which are not re-assign- 
able. And she lets her role-playing human 
children take it from there. Nature in- 
tended them to procreate, since it en- 
dowed them—and heavily—with the 
copulative instinct. (In view of the fate 
of the once-dominant dinosaurs, whether 
nature intended any particular species 
to survive—including humans—is an 
open question.) Nature also endowed 
the sexes with different procreative or- 
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gans and programmed them for different 
functions. It programmed a healthy male 
with the capacity to copulate tens of 
thousands of times (the spirit moving 
him) in the course of a lifetime. It pro- 
grammed a healthy female with the ca- 
pacity to bear between 20 and 30 chil- 
dren. I venture to suggest that there are 
few American men today who think that 
women should stick with nature’s pro- 
gram—or, as the expression goes, “play 
the role of mother, for which nature in- 
tended them.” 


For CENTURIES, women had no control 
(except abortion) over nature’s pro- 
gramming of their procreative function. 
Consequently, owing to successive preg- 
nancies, they were unable to play many 
of the social roles that they otherwise 
could have performed quite ably. 

Thanks to contraceptives and the Pill, 
woman no longer is forced to choose be- 
tween no sex or the once-inevitable 9- 
months, 9-pounds consequences of the 
sex act. For the first time in history, she 
is—almost—as free as man to opt for 
the roles she wishes to play in society. 
Motherhood has now become a role that 
she can assign to herself or refuse to 
have assigned to her even by her hus- 
band. The social consequences of this 
new freedom, however, await the verdict 
of history. For the past 50 years woman 
has used her political freedom badly. It 
remains to be seen whether she will 
make any better use of her sexual free- 
dom. But the opportunity of using it to 
her own best interests is there. 

A human’s “best years,” in the role- 
playing market, are between the ages of 
18 and 65. Depending on how many chil- 
dren a woman chooses to have, she can 
make herself available today as a role- 
player for all, or part, of these years. If 
(and this is a point I will come to later) 
she is determined to get a particular role, 
and if society’s historic role-assigner— 
the male of her species—can be made to 
give it to her, there is no longer any rea- 
son why she should not play it. 

The second great breakthrough favor- 
ing the goal of sex equality is the open- 
ing of the doors of higher education to 
women. Today a girl who can make it 
to college can get the same education as 
a boy—right through the Ph.D. level. 
Today she is free to study for any “mas- 
culine” career that her own ambition 
suggests. But as matters stand, her ambi- 
tion is understandably dampened by the 
knowledge that even if she graduates at 
the top of her class, she will not find it 
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“T now reach, somewhat reluctantly, for my crys- 
tal ball. I am sorry to say that the picture I see is 
not one of Woman sitting in the Oval Room of the 
White House....I see her still making her way up.” 


easy to translate her well-earned degree 
into an upward-mobility job. Neverthe- 
less, the educational opportunities and 
facilities that have been opened to 
women in the last decade are one valid 
cause of the recent breeze of optimism 
that is blowing in feminist circles. The 
ranks of the feminist leaders are being 
swelled every day by the female gradu- 
ates of the universities. 

A third cause for feminist optimism is 
the progress that is being made in the 
legal area. Groups of well-organized pro- 
fessional women and feminists are tak- 
ing skillful advantage of the civil-rights 
bills and government regulations orig- 
inally designed to end discrimination 
against black males and are applying 
them to end discrimination against fe- 
males. Too much credit cannot be given 
to the organized groups of feminists for 
the vigorous pressure they are putting on 
the government and the courts. 

I now reach, somewhat reluctantly, 
for my crystal ball. Iam sorry to say that 
the picture I see there is not one of 
Woman sitting in the Oval Room of the 
White House in 2024. I see her playing 
many more roles that were once consid- 
ered masculine. I see her making a little 
more money than she is making now. 
But I see her still trying to make her way 
up—in a man’s world—and not having 
very much more success than she is hav- 
ing now. There may be, and probably 
will be, great political and technological 
changes in the world in the next half- 
century. But I venture to suggest that 
none of them will greatly affect the rela- 
tively inferior status of the American 
woman. 

Several years ago, Edward A. Shaw, 
dean of job placement at the Career- 
Planning Center of U.C.L.A., explained 
to a woman interviewer that although 
women now have many jobs in which 
they sit apart and analyze, identify, and 
solve business, industrial, political, and 
scientific problems (“think jobs”), they 
are still not getting jobs with upward 
mobility in “line management,” “There 
is,” Mr. Shaw said, “an underlying cul- 
tural reluctance to have women bossing 
men,” And this is the very heart of the 
matter. 
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Throughout recorded history, in all 
civilizations at all times and in all places, 
the underlying culture in respect of the 
most important of all human relation- 
ships—the male-female relationship— 
has been patriarchal: the male has had 
dominion over the female throughout 
recorded history. It is much too late in 
this article to point out that the pre- 
historic cultures were matriarchies or to 
argue the question of whether patriarchy 
is what “nature intended.” (However, I 
have already indicated that I think it 
is not.) 

But there is, perhaps, time to make 
three quick points: first, feminists who 
are bent on knocking out a worldwide 
underlying culture, which shows no great 
signs of collapse, are taking on a pretty 
large assignment. 

Second, the very durability of the su- 
perior male—inferior female relationship 
is reasonably good proof that it has so 
far served the best interests of human so- 
ciety. It has certainly permitted the sur- 
vival of woman, inferior and unhappy 
though her lot has been. Despite man’s 
undeniable inhumanity to woman, she 
not only has survived but represents to- 
day half of the world’s population. In- 
deed, woman has not only survived her 
treatment as an inferior in greater num- 
bers than her “superiors”; in modern 
times she survives some five years longer. 
Male supremacy has kept her down. It 
has not knocked her out. 

Third, and last, the fact that male su- 
periority has lasted so long is not in itself 
proof that it will survive even another 
century. (Though the odds are certainly 
that it will.) 


THE INSTITUTION OF SLAVERY (oppression 
by the use of overt force) existed at the 
dawn of history and lasted, with social 
approval in almost all civilizations, right 
down to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. (As forced labor, it still exists 
in Soviet Russia.) Our own Founding 
Fathers, as enlightened, scholarly, lib- 
erty-loving, and God-fearing a group of 
males as ever lived, did not question 
either the religious or political morality 
of black slavery. In America the institu- 
tion of slavery was brought to an end 


only a century ago. And it took the 
bloodiest war on our soil to do it. Never- 
theless—it ended. 

The oppressed (the enslaved, the po- 
litically imprisoned, the exploited, the 
discriminated against) are oppressed be- 
cause oppression is to the oppressor’s in- 
terests, and because the oppressed lack 
the physical, political, economic, and 
psychological means to resist and throw 
them off. The oppressed never free them- 
selves—they do not have the necessary 
strengths. They become free only when 
their oppressors lose the strength or the 
will to oppress them. A white President 
emancipates the black man. A male Con- 
gress grants woman the vote. A male- 
dominated Congress passes the equal- 
rights amendment. 

The dominating, or oppressor, class 
relinquishes its position of superiority 
either when another dominant class col- 
lapses it (the anti-slavery white North 
defeats the white slave-holding South), 
or when oppression no longer serves the 
political, economic, and psychological 
needs of the oppressors. 


Topay IT Is CERTAIN that the centuries- 
old underlying culture of male suprem- 
acy no longer serves man’s best interests, 
if for no other reason than that the polit- 
ical and economic arithmetic of sex-dis- 
crimination, like the arithmetic of slav- 
ery, is increasingly written in red ink. 
And although the majority of men are 
not yet themselves aware of it, there are 
many evidences that the superior male— 
inferior female relationship is no longer 
serving their psychological needs. The 
American male is not yet ready to take 
his foot off the female’s neck. He has be- 
lieved for too many centuries that that is 
what nature intended his foot and her 
neck for. But as a liberal, a humanitarian, 
and a democrat, he is not really happy in 
the ancient posture. Nor, he has begun 
to see, is she. It is not exactly a posture in 
which she has much of a chance to enjoy 
her life, her liberty, or the pursuit of her 
happiness. Also, she has begun to strug 
gle and cry out in anger and in pain. She 
is not looking up to him with the eyes of 
a loving dog any more. She is looking up 
at him with eyes that are full of contempt 
for the person who looks down on any 
other human being as his inferior. 
Altogether, the psychological satisfac- 
tions are going out of the scene. But it 
may take him another 50 years to admit 
it. A hundred years from now she may 
be on her own feet, in the dawn of the 
Age of Equality. oO 
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The future depends on a system that balances the 
rights, interests, and aspirations of all peoples. 
And the sole world machinery is the U.N. itself. 


by Kurt Waldheim 


Cor of the most unfortunate aspects 
of modern society is the increas- 
ing tendency to see problems solely in 
immediate terms. We are fascinated and 
obsessed by the suddenness and drama 
of events; we seldom look deeply into 
their causes, and hardly ever into those 
elements which could lead to future 
crises. Yet the Roman adage that great 
disputes often result from small events 
but never from smal] causes remains ab- 
solutely valid. The majority of the great 
issues that confront mankind are pro- 
found, complex, and, above all, long- 
term problems, They cannot be resolved 
swiftly or dramatically; they are closely 
interrelated; and they bear directly upon 
the lives of all. For the great problems 
are the global problems, and they require 
a concerted global approach. 

It is this fact of global interdepen- 
dence which is the dominant reality of 
our time, and it will become increasingly 
so over the next 50 years. And it is this 
fact that gives a far greater significance 
to the United Nations, now approaching 
its goal of full universality, as the only 
global machinery for problem-solving 
that mankind has created. For—and this 
is a point which is inadequately under- 
stood—the United Nations is essentially 
a long-term organization. 

If the potentialities of this unique and 
remarkable human experiment are to be 
fulfilled—and the alternatives are grim 
and menacing—it is vital that we assess 
its strengths and weaknesses, its achieve- 
ments and failures, so that, in looking to 
the future, we make full use of the ac- 
cumulated experience of the past. 

When the United Nations Charter was 
signed in 1945, at the end of World War 
II, it was natural enough that the main 
anxiety of the community of sovereign 
States, as it then was, should be the main- 
tenance of international peace and the 
building up of international machinery 
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to deal with aggression and to achieve 
disarmament. But the victorious alliance 
which, as represented by the permanent 
members of the Security Council, was to 
be the keystone of this design was soon 
divided by new rivalries and a pattern of 
antagonistic military pacts. The develop- 
ment of new weapons of mass destruc- 
tion basically changed the nature of war 
and of great-power relations. The clas- 
sical form which aggression had taken in 
the Thirties gave way to other ways of 
establishing spheres of influence which 
were not susceptible to international 
military enforcement action as 
foreseen in Chapter VII of 
the Charter, even if it 
had been possible, in 
the prevailing po- ; 
litical situation, . // 
for the Secu- 
rity Council 
to agree on 
such ac- 
tion. In 
such a cli- 
mate, ef- | 
forts to 
achieve 
signifi- 
cant dis- | 
arma- 
ment were 
ay 1 's ¥o 
doomed to 
failure. 
These de- 
velopments soon 
caused the mood of 
optimism in which the 
United Nations had been 
conceived to give way to one 
of deep disillusionment and cynicism 
over its political potential in particular, 
and over internationalism and interna- 
tional cooperation in general. In retro- 
spect it may be said that both the original 
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optimism and the ensuing pessimism . 


were excessive and resulted in consider- 
able degree from a lack of public under- 
standing of the realities of both national 
and international politics. 


Collage by Judith Adel 
Photographs: U.N. 


In fact, even at a time when much of 


’ the political activity of.the United Na- 


tions, and especially of the Security 
Council, was. frustrated by the rivalries 
of the Cold War, the Security Council 
was able to do useful work in a number 
of serious crises. Peacekeeping mecha- 
nisms based on consensus and voluntary 
cooperation were successfully impro- 
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“These imperatives must persuade the nations—at a 
late hour—to unite their strength, not confront... .” 


vised in a series of conflict situations, 
the first of these being the military-ob- 
server groups supervising truces and ar- 
mistice lines in the Middle East and 
Kashmir. The process which has come 
to be known as peacekeeping, although 
not specifically described in the Charter, 
eventually became a new and hopeful in- 
ternational institution and has served 
well in a number of later situations. The 
establishment of a U.N. Emergency 
Force in the Middle East in October 
1973, with broad political support and a 
wider geographical representation, 
marked an important advance in U.N. 
peacekeeping that augurs well for the 
future. 


ANOTHER IMPORTANT pragmatic devel- 
opment in the political life of the United 
Nations is the increasing use of the or- 
ganization, and the contacts that can be 
established within it, for préventive di- 
plomacy. The essence of this activity is 
its confidential and unpublicized nature, 
for its object is to find ways out of diffi- 
culties without committing those con- 
cerned to taking public positions which 
tend to freeze the possibility of compro- 
mise and settlement. 

A recent example of how the Security 
Council, the Secretary-General, and his 
representatives, cooperating with the 
governments concerned, assisted in 
avoiding a conflict situation can now be 
made public. It is worth describing as a 
case history of the potential of the polit- 
ical processes of the United Nations. 

In February 1974, serious incidents 
occurred on the frontier between Iraq 
and Iran that involved: loss of life, con- 
centration of forces, and countercharges 
between the two nations. The matter was 
taken to the Security Council. As a result 
of intense private negotiation, the coun- 
cil adopted a consensus requesting the 
Secretary-General to appoint a special 
representative to conduct an inquiry into 
the events leading up to the border inci- 
dents. On March 7 the two parties had 
agreed to a cease-fire, but the heavy con- 
centration of forces remained—at some 
points only between 80 and 150 yards 
apart—and the situation was tense. My 
special representative, Ambassador 
Weckmann Muiioz, went to Baghdad and 
Tehran, and, with the full cooperation 
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of both governments, undertook exten- 
sive field trips to see for himself the area 
where the incidents had taken place and 
had detailed discussions with representa- 
tives of both governments. As a result, 
the governments agreed to a strict ob- 
servance of the cease-fire; to a prompt 
and simultaneous withdrawal of the con- 
centration of armed forces along the en- 
tire border; to a total refraining from any 
hostile actions; and to a resumption, 
without any preconditions, of conversa- 
tions with a view to a comprehensive 
settlement of all bilateral issues. This 
outcome was endorsed by the Security 
Council. It is perhaps also relevant to 
note that, because a peaceful solution 
was reached, the successful outcome of 
this important mission passed virtually 
unnoticed in the world at large. 

Much more could be said about the 
way in which the member states of the 
United Nations have developed the con- 
cepts of the Charter in evolving new 
means of maintaining international 
peace and security. Unfortunately, the 
failures tend to be more newsworthy 
than the successes, but I firmly believe 
that far more has been done in this infi- 
nitely difficult area than is generally real- 
ized, and that the combination of bi- 
lateral diplomacy and the multilateral 
efforts of the United Nations, of which 
current developments in the Middle East 
are an outstanding example, is a most 
promising development, which, in the 
perspective of history, may prove to be 
of great importance in shaping a more 
effective world order. 


IN THE AFTERMATH of World War II, his- 
toric forces were at work, which in 30 
years have radically changed the politi- 
cal map of the world and have had a pro- 
found effect on the nature and work of 
the world community represented in the 
United Nations. The decline of Euro- 
pean colonialism and the accelerating 
process of decolonization brought to in- 
dependence scores of states and, in a 
period of less than 30 years, have swept 
away all but the last remnants of colonial 
domination. Perhaps for the first time in 
history we now have a world predomi- 
nantly composed of free and indepen- 
dent nations. 

This development in turn produced a 


new emphasis in the United Nations on 
assistance in economic and social devel- 
opment—an effort to bridge the gap be- 
tween rich and poor on the international 
level. In fact this activity in its various 
forms comprises an overwhelming pro- 
portion of the overall effort of the U.N. 
system in terms of manpower and 
money. International resources to com- 
bat poverty, starvation, disease, and 
widespread unemployment in developing 
countries have always been terribly 
small in relation to the vast problems 
involved. Attempts to bring about 
changes which together would form the 
basis of a new world economic system, 
as for example the U.N. Conference on 
Trade and Development, have also 
hitherto tended to be frustrated by the 
conflicting interests of different groups 
of states. However, we now face the new 
imperatives of accelerating change, in- 
creasing interdependence, and the evi- 
dent need to evolve a new and coherent 
economic and social system which can 
deal justly with the worldwide and in- 
terconnected problems of mass poverty, 
population, food, energy, military ex- 
penditure, and inflation. These impera- 
tives may, and in my view must, per- 
suade the nations of the world—at a very 
late hour, to be sure—to unite their 
strength rather than to confront each 
other in pursuit of short-term goals. 

What has now become clear is that 
the shape of a future economic and so- 
cial order is no less vital to the main- 
tenance of peace than to the larger 
question of the sort of life which future 
generations will lead on this planet. In 
fact, it is no longer possible to make 
convenient distributions among politi- 
cal, social, and economic questions. Our 
future on this earth will depend to a large 
degree on our ability to develop a new 
economic and social system which recog- 
nizes and balances the rights, interests, 
and aspirations of all peoples. This is a 
problem of such magnitude and com- 
plexity that it can only be dealt with by 
a degree of global cooperation far 
greater than anything we have hitherto 
achieved. 

The U.N. system, through its efforts 
to tackle such basic matters as poverty, 
population, food, the law of the sea, in- 
ternational trade and development, the 
monetary system, the conservation and 
just apportionment of natural resources, 
and the preservation of the environment, 
has slowly begun to face up to this urgent 
challenge. Recently, in the special ses- 

(Continued on page 122.) 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE GIANT 


Suppose, for a mo- 
ment, that you’re a 
writer. You are to pro- 
duce an article about 
Pittsburgh. You want to 
tell about the remarkable 
things that have been 
happening in that city. 
How do you begin? 

The usual way is to 
start out with all the 
things that were wrong 
with Pittsburgh before 
1949. That lays the back- 
ground for the transfor- 
mation that began 
around 1949. Then you 
tell the story of the part- 
nership between Richard 
K. Mellon, Republican 
banker, and Mayor David 
L, Lawrence, Democratic. 
politician. How they 
helped organize busi- 
ness, professional, civic, 
and political groups for a 
crusade. How they sup- 
ported the forces that 
abolished smoke from the 
skies and pollution from 
the rivers; built an air- 
port, expressways, down- 
town parking, and dams 
to control the floods; re- 
built the Golden Triangle; 
and diversified industry. 

It's a good story, and 
it's an easy way to get the 
piece started, but it 
doesn't say much for 
Pittsburgh in 1974. In fact, 
that is the wrong 
approach. 


It is wrong because it's 
pointless to emphasize 
faults that have been cor- 
rected and imperfections 
that have disappeared. 
It's futile to keep on fight- 
ing a battle that has al- 
ready been won, 

Several dozen na- 
tional magazines have 
published articles on the 
Pittsburgh Renaissance. 
Delegations from all over 
the world have come to 
study what Pittsburgh 


Engineering News 
Record did one of the 
finest pieces on Novem- 
ber 19, 1959. By that time 
the returns were in on the 
Pittsburgh Renaissance. 
Everyone knew that it 
was a sensational suc- 
cess. ENR clinched it: 
“Except for a few war- 
devastated cities in 
Europe, probably no city 
in the world during the 
past decade has altered 
its physical pattern and 


— 


Through the trees this incline provides a spectacular view of the 


Golden Triangle. historic Point State Park and Three Rivers Stadium. 


has done and how it has 
done it. Everyone who 
knows anything at all 
about Pittsburgh knows 
that the city was turned 
around — in spirit and in 
fact — after World War II. 
If the others don't know it 
by now, they possibly 
never will. 

Fortune Magazine, in 
February 1947, posited 
the situation bluntly: 
“Pittsburgh is the test of 
industrialism everywhere 
to renew itself, to rebuild 
upon the gritty ruins of 
the past a society more 
equitable, more spa- 
cious, more in the human 
scale.” 


appearance as much as 
Pittsburgh. . . More than 
any other U.S. city, 
Pittsburgh has demon- 
strated how a community 
on the downgrade can 
arrest its slide, reverse 


the trend and build 


anew. 
“Pittsburgh is a shin- 
ing example of what 
engineering planning, 
political leadership and 
business support can do 
to initiate and carry out a 


program of reconstruction 
and development... 

“Pittsburgh progress is 
an accomplished fact. 
And it is more: It is the 
precedent all America 
needs to prove that any 
city worth its salt can find 
the way to rebuild, to fit 
itself into the future.” 

Now other American 
cities have had their 
Renaissance programs, 
many of them with out- 
standing results. 
Pittsburgh was the first to 
do it and showed the 
way. But what is impor- 
tant is what is now. How 
are things in Pittsburgh 
today? 

The original Pittsburgh 
Renaissance was basi- 
cally a building and re- 
building program, be- 
ginning at the one- 
square-mile wedge- 
shaped area of the 
Golden Triangle. There 
was always the belief 
that the spirit of the city 
and region would flourish 
with improved physical 
facilities; but what is 
happening in the 1970's is 
exceeding anything that 
even the most optimistic 
planners envisioned. 
Pittsburgh, the industrial 
giant, the community that 
is second in the nation in 
control of invested capital 
and third in the number 
of large corporations 
headquartered there — 
Pittsburgh is showing 
another side. There has 
been an astonishing 
flowering of cultural ac- 
tivities — in the arts and 
crafts, in music, enter- 
tainment, ethnic festivals, 
community programs, 
participating and spec- 
tator sports. 


An aerial view portrays 
a Pittsburgh of beauty and 
architectural design. 
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The American Wind Symphony 
entertains from its floating 
stage which is located down- 
town. 


Excitement of white water is nearby. 


Here are some of the 
things you may not know 
about Pittsburgh, and 
some of the evidence of 
these new developments. 
Pittsburgh: 

— is one of the world’s 
quietest cities. (That's 
because high-speed 
through traffic is diverted 
from the downtown 
area.) 

— has more downtown 
greenery than almost any 
other American city. 
(That's because of the 
hills on each side of the 
Golden Triangle.) 

— has put up 28 major 
new buildings in the 
Golden Triangle, includ- 
ing the architecturally 
daring 64-story U.S. Steel 
Building, tallest between 
New York and Chicago. 
(The buildings have 
plenty of open space 
around them where a 
person can sit down on a 
bench and rest his feet, 
unlike some other cities 
that it would be unkind 
to name.) 


Folk festivals highlight 
Pittsburgh’s ethnic diversity. 
— has a top-ranking 
symphony orchestra with 
the largest endowment of 
any in the country. (It 
plays in the new Heinz 
Hall for the Performing 
Arts, which is acousti- 
cally perfect, architectur- 
ally stunning, and easily 
accessible. Heinz Hall is 
also headquarters for the 
Civic Light Opera, the 
Pittsburgh Opera, and 
the Pittsburgh Ballet 
Theatre.) 
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— has just built a $12% 
million addition to the 
Carnegie Museum- 


Library-Music Hall-Fine \ 
Arts complex. . . the 

Scaife Gallery. It will 
house a superb newly 


acquired collection 

of art. 

— has 1,311 bridges, two 
incline railways up 
Mount Washington, boat 


rides around the city, 
water skiers on the rivers, 
marinas along the 
shores, and fishermen at 
the Point. 

— isa big-little city that 
is easy to get in and out 
of. (Generally 30 minutes 
or less from office to 
home.) 

— has more golf courses 
per capita than any other 


4 


region in the United 
States. 

— abounds with close-by 
hunting, fishing and hik- 
ing areas as well as with 
many public and private 
tennis facilities. 

— has the only Twilight 
Zoo in the world in com- 
bination with a zoological 
complex rated one of the 
ten best in the nation. 


— has a flourishing 
riverbank program. (The 
downtown area is one of 
the few in the nation 
where you can walk 
down to the river and put 
your hand, a foot or a 
fishing pole in the water.) 
— is the only city that has 
six colleges and univer- 
sities within five miles of 
each other. (There 


Early morning finds golfers on a fairway within sight of the city. 


are 30 in the area.) 

— pioneered the Interna- 
tional Poetry Forum and 
the famous Pittsburgh In- 
ternational Exhibition of 
Contemporary Art at 
Carnegie Institute. 

— requires fewer dollars 
to maintain a lifestyle 
than a majority of Ameri- 
can cities, according toa 
recent economic survey. 


—— constructed a 
15,000-seat Civic Arena 
at the base of the 
Triangle, with a dorned 
roof that opens and 
closes. 

— completed a new 
Three Rivers Stadium just 
across the Allegheny 
River from downtown, 
with 52,000 seats — home 
of the Pirates and 
Steelers. 

— has developed 3,000 
middle and upper in- 
come apartments in or on 
the edge of downtown. 


Heinz Hall for the Performing 
Arts reawakened downtown 
Pittsburgh as a center for eve- 
ning diversion. 


Beautiful Heinz Chapel on University of Pittsburgh's busy, 
metropolitan campus. 


Many non-residents 
are unaware of these and 
other examples that show 
the other side of the 
Giant. From football and 
baseball to music and 
art, from hockey and 
basketball to ballet and 
poetry, from skiing and 
boating to operetta and 


The new Scaiie Gallery. 
Museum of Art, Carnegie 
Institute. 

rock concerts in the 
parks, it’s all in the 
Pittsburgh area. 

These elements have 
mixed, fermented and 
worked a change. People 
now crowd the down- 
town streets at night. 
Some 15 night clubs and 
restaurants opened in or 
near the Triangle’s gas- 


— — ~} 
Old Economy — reflecting life 
of the mid-]800’s — is one of 
many historical sites that 
please visitors and residents 
alike. 
lighted Market Square. 
In September 1971, 
Heinz Hall for the Per- 
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forming Arts was dedi- 
cated in the heart of the 
Golden Triangle. This 
grand facility further en- 
hanced Pittsburgh as a 
place to be enjoyed at 
night by all. 

For work, for enter- 
tainment, for fun, for cul- 
ture, for sporis — 
Pittsburgh is "Some Place 
Special.” 

In April 1973, 
Cleveland's Plain Dealer 
sent a reporter to 
Pittsburgh to study the 
almost unique phenome- 
non of busy streets at 
night in the business dis- 
trict. He headlined his 
story, “More Evidence of 
Renaissance — Down- 
town Pittsburgh Has Life 
at Night.” 

The Renaissance of 
the Pittsburgh area con- 


More than 20,000 scientists, 
technicians and engineers are 
busy in research here. 
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ists, 
ers are 


tinues. In fact, the 
Allegheny Conference 
and Penn's Southwest 
Association, two agen- 
cies created and oper- 
ated by leaders 


Aqua Zoo shares limelight with 
Children’s Zoo and Twilight 
Zoo at Pittsburgh's zoological 
complex. 
of the community, 
are working and plan- 
ning for the years to 2000, 
when there will be 41% 
more jobs than there are 
today, a doubling of em- 
ployment in education 
and an ever-improving 
quality of life which will 
take place without the 
dislocation of an over- 
whelming increase in 
population. 

In one of its last editor- 
ials, on October 29,1971, 


The Three Rivers Art Festival 
fills the Golden Triangle with 
artists, artisans and fascinated 
visitors. 


Life Magazine observed 
that Pittsburgh's down- 
town was clean and 
comparatively free of 
crime, and‘it wrote, “Tf 
there are ways to turn the 
inner city neighborhoods 
around .. . Pittsburgh 
may be the first city to 


find them... The region 
now has a rebuilt heart 
that offers identity to even 
the most far-flung 
suburbanite. 

“The heart beat is get- 
ting stronger.” 


Pittsburgh is a beautiful city at night as well as day. 


Article by Robert Dickey II, 
President of Allegheny 
Conference on Community 
Development. 


Allegheny Conference on 
Community Development 


Allegheny Ludlum 
Industries, Inc. 


Aluminum Company of 
America 

The Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania 
Blaw-Knox Company 


Columbia Gas of 
Pennsylvania, Inc. 
Consolidated Natural Gas 
Company 

Consolidation Coal 
Company 

Copperweld Corporation 
Cyclops Corporation 
Dravo Corporation 
Duquesne Light Company 
Equibank N.A. 

Equitable Gas Company 
Fisher Scientific Company 
Gulf Oil Corporation 

H. J. Heinz Company 

The Hillman Company 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. 

Joy Manufacturing 
Company 


Koppers Company, Inc. 
Mellon Bank N.A. 


Mine Safety Appliances 
Company 

National Steel Corporation 
PPG Industries, Inc. 

Penn's Southwest 
Association 

The Peoples Natura! Gas 
Company 

The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
Railroad Company 
Pittsburgh National Bank 
H. K. Porter Company, Inc. 
H. H. Robertson Company 
Rockwell International 

The Shenango Furnace 
Company 

Union National Bank of 
Pittsburgh 

United States Steel 
Corporation 

United Steelworkers of 
America 

Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company 

Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation 

West Penn Power Company 
Wheeling-Pitisburgh Steel 


Report to the President of the 
United States From the Chairman 
of the White House Conference on 
Education, August 1, 2024 


by Harold Howe II 


The President 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 


vo President: 
The White House Conference 


on Education, which you assembled to 
report to you and to the American peo- 
ple on their schools and colleges, has 
resulted in the liveliest conversation in 
Washington this past week. Only two 
things can be said with certainty about 
how teachers, parents, professors, stu- 
dents, college presidents, and self-ap- 
pointed experts feel about American ed- 
ucation—they see both progress and 
problems, and they don’t always agree 
about which is which. The best I can do 
to respond to your request for a brief 
report is to give you some highlights. 


Competition Versus Cooperation as a 
Basic Principle in Education 


The hottest controversy of the confer- 
ence was almost theoretical or philo- 
sophical—the sort of thing people get 
steamed up about because it involves 
their beliefs and values, Simply stated, it 
is the issue of whether competition or 
cooperation should dominate the schools 
and colleges of the country. 

When you and I were in school 40 
years ago, striving for the highest marks 
was our goal. We wanted to attain ex- 
cellence, to win a fellowship, to get into 
medical school, or otherwise to do better 
in education so that we could do better 
in life. But many of the people at this 
week’s conference, particularly the stu- 
dents and younger parents, were arguing 
that competitive motivation is destruc- 
Harold Howe H, former United States Com- 
missioner of Education, is presently Vice- 
President for Education and Research of 
the Ford Foundation. 
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tive, and they were testifying in favor of 
cooperative values and practices in 
schools and colleges. 

These young people are powerfully 
influenced by the “controlled growth” 
viewpoint that began gaining recogni- 
tion in the Seventies. They argue that 
rather than competing to see who can 
get the most for himself or his country, 
mankind must learn to share the re- 
sources it has. They are strongly inter- 
nationalistic in their views, and they 
translate these principles into the every- 
day affairs of the colleges they attend 
and the schools they want for their chil- 
dren. 

In the schools and colleges where the 
thinking of the younger generation pre- 
vails, the traditional values have 
changed. The student who is proficient 
at reading or mathematics or who does 
accurate and high-quality work in the 
sciences is not necessarily rewarded. 
The assumption is that he has done well 
because his particular combination of 
heredity and environment made that 


Anita Page 


achievement possible. He deserves no 
recognition for measuring up to his po- 
tential. 

What the schools and colleges increas- 
ingly reward is not the student’s own 
achievement but his contribution to the 
achievements of others. And the higher 
his own attainments in learning, the 
more he is expected to do in helping 
others to learn. 

Under these assumptions, extraordi- 
nary developments are evident in some 
of the country’s schools and colleges— 
by no means all of them, since there is 
powerful opposition to the views I have 
outlined. But where cooperation is the 
theme and purpose of education, we 
heard well-verified reports of the follow- 
ing: 

* Greatly improved levels of learning 
among the general population—both in 
basic skills and in knowledge of all kinds. 
* Operation of educational institutions 
at considerably lower costs since every- 
One in them is both teacher and learner, 
and fewer full-time, fully paid people 
are needed to run them. 

* Rapid decline in behavior problems, 
intergroup difficulties, juvenile delin- 
quency, and campus disruptions (in- 
deed, in those institutions where these 
views predominate, we are finding for 
the first time an alleviation of the racial 
tensions that have characterized educa- 
tion for many years). 

* Astonishingly productive and friendly 
relationships between education institu- 
tions of all kinds and the neighborhoods 
or communities that surround them. 

The overall effect of this new mode 
and style of education has been to 
change its atmosphere completely. 
While there are still those who hold to 
the bitter-pill theory of learning—the 
more unpleasant it is, the better it is for 
you-—they are now in retreat. In many 
schools and colleges, education is fun 
and at the same time successful. It is 
gradually fulfilling the hopes of a fu- 
turist who wrote in 1967: “People will 
increasingly demand the right to study 
and learn because it will be a source of 
great satisfaction.” But he qualified this 
with the observation that “it may be im- 
possible for us to accept the idea that 
learning can be enjoyable, that it should 
not entail frustration or boredom, pun- 
ishment or failure, dread, shame, or 
panic.”* None of this implies, inciden- 


*Richard E. Farson of the Western Be- 
havioral Sciences Institute, La Jolla, Calif., 
in a paper prepared for California’s State 
Committee on Public Education. 
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tally, that concentration and effort are 
not important components of the new 
emphasis in many schools and colleges. 
They are important and accepted ele- 
ments of learning. 

These developments, which probably 
characterize close to 50 percent of the 
schools and colleges of the country, are 


stoutly resisted in some quarters. The 
main sources of resistance to an empha- 
sis on cooperation as the overriding 
value in education seem to be the fol- 
lowing: 

* The traditionalists, who argue that 
competition is the source of both aca- 
demic excellence and character develop- 


The Case for Educare and the Open University 


The following report appears as the in- 
troduction to a privately funded educa- 
tional history study recently completed 
by a group of American historians, edu- 
cators, and legislators. The study was 
commissioned in an attempt to counter 
certain misinterpretations its authors felt 
had arisen since the enactment of the 
Educare Act in 2008. 


he new educational age started near 

the beginning of the fourth quarter of 
the last century. For some odd reason, 
the revolution first got underway, not in 
America, which prided itself on being 
the cradle of progress, but in England, 
that rather tired, tradition-minded coun- 
try. In the early Seventies a group of edu- 
cational iconoclasts, exploiting the poli- 
ticians’ need for a vote-getting issue, 
created the Open University. 

Many respectable academicians said 
it would never work. “More is worse,” 
they warned. But the British, always 
tolerant of eccentricity, allowed the 
Open University people to build a great 
new campus with everything on it—ex- 
cept students. The faculty, in blessed 
freedom from undergraduates, created 
an endless series of courses; reduced 
them to hundreds of volumes of spe- 
cially prepared textbooks; produced 
weekly television presentations for each 
course, supplemented by instructional 
radio programs; designed an elaborate 
system of weekly two-way mailings that 
sent lessons to students and got the 
completed assignments back on the cam- 
pus where computers augmented by live 
tutors graded them; dotted the country 
with review and counseling centers 
where students met at frequent intervals 
with advisers and counselors; dispatched 
elaborate science crates to students for 
home experimentation—and sat back 
and waited for the response. 

Thousands rushed to apply. (No pre- 
vious educational prerequisites were 
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asked for.) By 1975 enrollments had 
skyrocketed to 50,000. That year’s grad- 
uating class—having completed ex- 
aminations equal in rigor to those of the 
old-line colleges—exceeded 4,000. 

Many observers in Britain and in the 
United States viewed O.U., as it was 
called, as the beginning of the end of 
conventional higher education. They 
were wrong (we shall see why in a mo- 
ment) in their short-term predictions, 
and they were unable to fathom the 
long-term changes their experiment 
would eventually bring about in the 
twenty-first century. Their vision was 
understandably limited because their 
eyes remained fixed on collegiate educa- 
tion and on O.U.’s competition with the 
existing campuses. They merely wanted 
to allow more people, particularly of 
the working classes, to get college de- 
grees. 

In Britain, O.U.’s success, though 
numerically phenomenal, fell short of 
its planners’ ‘expectations, largely be- 
cause the majority of those who availed 
themselves of the new remote-control 
education—some 75 percent of the 
total enrollment—were teachers. Op- 
timistic predictions notwithstanding, 
workers did not flock to the opportunity 
to earn their B.A.s. 


WE DISCOVERED an old clipping of The 
Financial Times (February 1, 1974) 
which suggested that the O.U. limit itself 
to a secondary role, such as offering 
“shorter courses attuned to...con- 
sumer demand.” O.U. had failed, the 
conservative journal theorized, in its 
wish to become “the electronic con- 
queror of Oxbridge.” Yet in an oddly 
prophetic aside, The Financial Times 
suggested that, even if its degree courses 
were not to revolutionize higher educa- 
tion, the O.U. experiment would be 
worthwhile if it “enables the bulk of 
its students to appreciate a wider range 


ment in schools and colleges. While 
these people admit that a competitive 
ethic isn’t much use in a limited-growth 
economic system, where it would de- 
structively reward the few at the expense 
of the many, they are reluctant to accept 
the concept of limitations on growth. 
They see such limitations as interfering 


of life’s pleasures. . . .” (Note the similar- 
ity of this statement to the preamble of 
the Educare Act of 2008.) 

An added limitation of O.U. as a sub- 
stitute for Oxford, Cambridge, and even 
what were then the new Red Brick Uni- 
versities was too unspeakable for the 
educationists, let alone the politicians, 
to admit outright. In the society so well 
understood by Professor Higgins, simply 
studying by himself did little for the 
lower-class cockney. Though he might 
emerge highly educated, with a full- 
fledged B.A., he still was afflicted with a 
lower-class accent. No upward mobil- 
ity. What the experts called the “social- 
izing” effect was lacking. Only a real 
campus, and the old school tie, could 
provide that. 

Records show that the initial response 


‘to O.U. in the United States was even 


more dismal. At the time its advocates 
tried to import it, traditional campuses 
were beating the bushes for students to 
fill their classrooms and dormitories. 
The last thing they wanted was to have 
tens of thousands stay away to educate 
themselves at home. (The last thing 
young men and women wanted was to 
stay at home, particularly since the co- 
educational dormitory had just been dis- 
covered.) 

Yet, it was precisely at that time that 
higher education in America blundered 
into a new development that was to give 
rise to Educare and Educard. (By way 
of a historic footnote, it ought to be 
recalled that the term Educare was first 
casually used at an obscure meeting in 
1974 by the then-chancellor of the State 
University of New York, Ernest Boyer, 
who is reported to have said: “We have 
Medicare for the body. Why not Edu- 
care for the mind?” The audience ap- 
pears to have been amused by the quaint 
notion.) American higher education was 
in a state of panic. Deficits were rising 
as rapidly as enrollments were declining. 
A frantic search was on for a new cli- 
entele. Almost to a man (women were 
still virtually excluded from college 
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with the freedom of the individual— 
even though that freedom as they define 
it may become the instrument of man- 
kind’s destruction. 

* The organized teachers and professors, 
for whom the new patterns of coopera- 
tion in schools and colleges clearly 
mean both role changes in the long run 


presidencies) the academic leaders 
suddenly discovered—adults. Recruiters 
were sent out to entice “mature’” stu- 
dents to the campuses. 

With some exceptions, the initial at- 
tempt to rejuvenate the campuses failed. 
Historians suggest that, like dinosaurs, 
traditional deans found it impossible to 
change the curriculum, the hours, the 
requirements, or the teaching methods to 
cater to working men and women, to 
housewives, sales executives, and so on. 
(Only grandmothers and the unem- 
ployed found it possible to adjust their 
life-styles to the academic pace and cal- 
endar. Suggestions for change were usu- 
ally rejected as a threat to academic 
standards.) 

To be sure, business and industry 
published occasional public-relations 
brochures extolling the benefits of “con- 
tinuing education,” and corporation ex- 
ecutives delivered speeches at their own 
college reunions supporting in principle 
the “further education” of their employ- 
ees, But in reality and hard cash, the idea 
of a sabbatical continued to be limited 
to the only profession whose mem- 
bers had no need to go to college to con- 
tinue their education—the college pro- 
fessors. The worker or even the executive 
who took time out was likely to find he 
had traded “continued education” for a 
“discontinued job.” (Actually, three Eu- 
ropean countries did start to give indus- 
trial workers paid educational sabbaticals 
——Germany in 1969, France in 1971, and 
Belgium in 1973. And it was during pre- 
cisely those years that those countries 
overtook the United States in the pro- 
ductivity of their labor force.) 

The situation did not change until 
much later—near the turn of the cen- 
tury. It was with the enactment of the 
two-day work week that the continuing- 
education movement began to assume its 
present dominant place in American so- 
ciety. (The four-day week, which began 
to spread ta many major industries in the 
Eighties, allowed a gradual tooling up; 
but the novelty of the extra leisure time 
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and some loss of job security in the 
short run. Actually, the teaching pro- 
fession is split on these issues. Some of 
its organized elements have made the 
transition to the new style of education. 
¢ The teacher trainers, much of whose 
accustomed work is threatened with 
obsolescence by the new cooperative 


had not yet sufficiently worn off; it took a 
decade before people got tired of all that 
bowling and fishing.) 

The stress on productivity that ac- 
companied the ever-shorter workweek, 
moreover, rendered the skills acquired in 
college and graduate and professional 
schools, as well as in vocational courses, 
obsolete within five years after gradu- 
ation. (By 2000, only the traditional lib- 
eral-arts curriculum was considered per- 
manently “relevant.” Harvard’s quaint 
publication, “General Education in a 
Free Society,” originally issued in 1945, 
was reprinted and has remained a best- 
seller ever since. ) 


ALMOST OVERNIGHT the picture changed, 
not because educators had planned it 
so, but because economic conditions and 
unmanageable boredom demanded an 
answer. The Great Boredom March on 
Washington alerted Congress. Educa- 
tion was the only hope. All restrictions 
on the scope of continuing education 
were ordered removed. The colleges 
were still taking care of the disbursing 
of degrees. A long time ago, in the 
Thirties, an educator named Robert M. 
Hutchins had suggested that every baby 
be given a B.A. at birth so that educa- 
tion could subsequently proceed un- 
hampered by the chase after credentials. 
That idea, however, never took hold 
and, since youth tenaciously defends its 
right to four years of escape to the cam- 
pus, never will. 

But ever since the mass of the popu- 
lation began to have five non-working 
days a week (except only the managerial 
and professional class, which still— 
largely for reasons of prestige and self- 
importance—stubbornly adheres to the 
four-day week), the only question to be 
answered remained how to respond to 
the new education demand and how to 
finance and organize it. 

The presidential-election campaign of 
the year 2000 was fought almost entirely 
on these issues. The Democratic candi- 
date ran on an Educare platform. His 


approach. There is growing evidence 
that the best teachers in today’s schools 
learned their skills as students who were 
helping others, not in schools of educa- 
tion of the traditional kind. 

* The athletic lobby, made up of people 
who help the educational system run the 
farm teams it pays for on behalf of the 


Republican opponent said that while he, 
too, was concerned about the scandal- 
ously inadequate delivery of educational 
services, he wanted the matter to be left 
in the hands of the private insurance 
companies that, he said, had already 
done so much to provide protection 
against catastrophic education deficien- 
cies. 

In the end, Educare prevailed. As we 
all know, it covers the full cost of tuition 
for all “‘non-useful’”’ courses, such as Ro- 
mantic poetry or Renaissance art, to cite 
examples at random. Tuition for all 
“useful” courses (the term was adapted 
from Benjamin Franklin’s writings on 
education) is assessed at the rate at 
which their study increases personal 
productivity and income. The Educard 
holder is billed annually but may defer 
payments until the additional income 
registers on his Education-Based Pro- 
ductivity Statements. Within ten years 
of the system’s operation, the balance 
of edu-payments had begun to be so 
favorable that it not only covered the 
cost of all non-useful, esoteric courses 
but also provided a surplus that is regu- 
larly channeled into the support of con- 
ventional colleges. 

The impiementation of this national 
system of unlimited education, however, 
would not have been possible without 
the re-activation of the Open University. 
The technology had, of course, ad- 
vanced far beyond the initial O.U. experi- 
ment of the Seventies. With computer 
terminals and two-way communication 
by sound and picture in every home, 
the original correspondence-cum-TV ap- 
proach compares to the present system 
as the Model T Ford compares to to- 
day’s low-cost, pollution-free Solar- 
mobile. 

FRED M. HECHINGER 


Fred M. Hechinger, former education editor 
of The New York Times, is a member of the 
Editorial Board of that newspaper. He is 
co-author of the forthcoming book The 
Impact of Education on American Society. 


owners and operators of profit-making 
businesses in football, basketball, track, 
and other professional sports. The new 
cooperative movement in education sees 
sports as something both men and 
women do for fun, while most coaches, 
athletic directors, and their various 
hangers-on are committed to its specta- 
tor and profit-making aspects. They are 
powerfully supported by a group of col- 
lege graduates who still see college ath- 
letic competition as a source of impor- 
tant values for the individual and for 
soviety, in spite of evidence about its 
damaging effects on both students and 
institutions. 


Education and Work 


For a long time, there has been a dis- 
agreement about the relationship be- 
tween education and work. Our confer- 
ence provided a forum for those who 
argue that other factors are more impor- 
tant than education in achieving eco- 
nomic success. But their opponents— 
those who insist that the only way to 
give the poor and the victims of dis- 
crimination a fair chance in life is to 
give them a fair chance at a good edu- 
cation—got their innings also. We didn’t 
settle this argument, but we did iden- 
tify a trend in the way those who are 
enrolled in schools and colleges or who 
are parents of younger children are 
thinking about education’s relationship 
to work. 

To understand this trend, you'll have to 
think back 50 years or so. At that time, 
there was in the United States a consid- 
erable interest in what was called “career 
education.” This all-embracing concept 
covered everything from teaching ele- 
mentary school children about occupa- 
tions to training college students for a 
specific vocation. The central core of the 
career-education idea was that educa- 
tional institutions should take more re- 
sponsibility for helping students to know 


about job possibilities, to select among 
them, and to prepare for useful jobs, 
Career education had a practical, down- 
to-earth emphasis, and it produced a 
variety of programs that almost cer- 
tainly helped students with their per- 
sonal planning for jobs and with actually 
getting started. 

The trend, or perhaps it is better 
called the discontent, that appeared in 
last week’s discussion was the suggestion 
that career education is not enough, that 
too many students can go to school, 
learn a skill, get a job, and yet find their 
lives unrewarding. One reason for this is 
that a job in today’s world constitutes 
only a small part of the average Ameri- 
can’s life. The four-day week became 
universal 20 years ago. Leisure time is 
still increasing, and the new pattern of 
ten days of work followed by ten days of 
leisure is gaining acceptance. People in- 
creasingly see education as a source of 
rewarding leisure-time activities. 

Also, as more and more people pro- 
gress farther and farther in education, 
there just are not enough jobs demand- 
ing the level of training that many of 
them have attained. The inevitable result 
is that more and more butchers, jockeys, 
cabdrivers, office employees, and sani- 
tation workers have B.A. degrees. 

Some people at the conference saw 
the butcher with a B.A. as a problem. 
Why does he need a B.A.? It cost him 
and a lot of other people considerable 
money. Is it a good social investment to 
pay for B.A.s for butchers? But the pre- 
ponderant view was that a butcher with 
a B.A. is a symbol of the relationship 
that should develop between work and 
education—dquite a different relationship 
from the one assumed by career educa- 
tion. The new view is that a person’s 
education should not be limited by the 
work he may do. This proposition came 
across clearly in our conference discus- 
sion. Add to it only the qualification 


“Viour Di sins” 
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that somewhere within his experience 
each person must learn to do some work. 
But he doesn’t necessarily have to learn 
it in school or college—witness the 
butcher, the cabdriver, and the jockey. 

The implications of the butcher with 
the B.A. are very large indeed. For the 
individual American, they suggest that 
education is not a limited service that 
will help him find a niche in the econ- 
omy, but rather that it is a wide-open 
door to all the world that can enrich in 
countless ways his private existence and 
his role as a citizen. The implications 
for education require that education no 
longer deal with individuals for 12 or 16 
years and then forget them. Instead it 
must find the way to serve them lifelong, 
having as much concern for their leisure 
time as for their employment (see the 
piece by Fred M. Hechinger on the pre- 
ceding pages). 


The Health of the Major 
Research Universities 


It will be no surprise to you that this 
topic was on our agenda. These institu- 
tions have had serious difficulties both in 
financing their activities and in defining 
their role. Back in the early Seventies, a 
predecessor of yours contributed to their 
problems, not so much by the policies 
and programs he advocated, as by his 
failure to do anything at all about them. 
He created a limbo of policy toward 
high-quality graduate education and re- 
search, allowing the institutions on 
which the nation depends for talent and 
creativity to flounder. In addition, his ad- 
visers took a narrow view of these insti- 
tutions and rapidly decreased the gov- 
ernment’s support of them on the 
grounds that society had no need for the 
highly trained men and women who 
graduated. 

Luckily the period of floundering was 
not completely destructive. The univer- 
sities managed to rid themselves of a 
variety of costly activities and to enter 
the twenty-first century lean and hungry 
but reasonably healthy. Since then, their 
greatest problem has been to find their 
place in an educational scene that has 
been more and more influenced by the 
values and attitudes of sharing and co- 
operation discussed earlier. 

The traditional professor is not accus- 
tomed to having his prestige and status 
in his field measured by his capacity to 
stimulate and help his students and col- 
leagues. Indeed, the custom has been to 
some degree the opposite. The professor 

(Continued on page 130.) 
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Aflegheny Ludlum 
Industries:Jacobsen 
and True lemper are 


Our Consumer Group has a way of working harder and 
harder on good times for people with free time. True Temper 


continues boosting its production of fishing rods and reels, 
golf club components, gardening tools. Jacobsen keeps 
producing more power mowers that make 
care easier wherever there’s grass. 
A lot of Allegheny Ludlum 
Steels are on the swing 
over to leisure, too. Stain- 
less alloys go into 
boats, cars and planes. 
As well as into golf / 
carts and campers. / 
Then there’s TV /, 
watching, helped - 
along by our 
Arnold Engi- 
neering’s special 
magnetic materials. 
And any day your coffee 
maker perks, powder metal components 
are there from our IPM Corporation. 


Ludlum Industries, where a lot of work and thought go into moving 
forward in your best interests. It 
| Allegheny Ludlum Industries, Inc., Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. \ 

Our other key industries: Wallingford, Special Metals, Carmet. | 


| But leisure is just one growth situation at Allegheny 


CLIPPINGS FROM TOMORROW’S NEWSPAPERS 


News Stories of 2024 by Isaac Asimov 


Quarter-Millennial Plans to Feature 
Nostalgic End of the United States 


President to Retain World Post as Regional Governor 


Nationalists Plan Demonstrations 


WAsHINGTON—Last week’s congres- 
sional vote in favor of the Regionaliza- 
tion Bill, and yesterday’s presidential 
signature that made it law, makes of- 
ficial what has, in the eyes of most 
political analysts, long been inevitable, 

Thirty-three years after the establish- 
ment of the Global Economic Board, 
the reality of national interdependence 
has overtaken the last political unit still 
maintaining its traditional twentieth- 
century boundaries. 

“The advance of regionalization,” 
said Vice-President Frances Anna 
Parkinson, “has successfully reduced 
the divisions of the world population 
on racial, linguistic, and cultural bases 
by setting up units that cross all such 
boundaries. It is time we joined man- 
kind in geography, as we have in actu- 
ality, and we can find no better time for 
this than on the two hundred fiftieth 
anniversary of the event that marked 
the beginning of what was to be the 
greatest nation of its time.” 

The Quarter-Millennial Committee, 
which has long anticipated this vote, is 
preparing to make the 2026 celebra- 


Illustrations by Michael Brent 
Vice-President Parkinson in the capital. 


tion at once a backward-looking joy- 
ous celebration and a forward-looking, 
equally joyous celebration of the final 
stone in the structure of global federal- 
ism. 

Jonathan Blackmer, head of the Paul 
Revere Society, warned bitterly that the 
American people would never accept 
regionalization and promised demon- 
strations of large size. 


Lunar Colony 
Dedicates 
New Division 

With the opening of the Scott Car- 
penter Tunnel, the total length of cor- 
ridors in the Lunar subsurface passed 
the 300-kilometer mark. Estimates are 
that by the end of the century, there 
will be 5,000 kilometers of tunnel and 
a Lunar population of 500,000. 

Present at the dedication were all 38 
native Lunarites, boys and girls rang- 
ing in age from 2 months to 11 years, 
who were born on the moon. 


REMEMBER CHICKENS? 

Haym Morris is taking time out from 
his Dream-Taping sessions to breed 
chickens. He says it’s one way of get- 
ting a little of that old-fashioned meat 
on the table. Don’t rush to imitate him, 
however, Every chicken must be in- 
spected, and you’d better not forget to 
get an animal-breeding license and fill 
out information blanks for each 
chicken you have. And don’t think you 
can fool the computer, You might de- 
cide to go back to chicken-flavored 
pressed-nut-bean loaf. 

Of course, if killing chickens is not 
your idea of fun, you may not have to 
go that far. Haym says that their eggs 
are quite edible if correctly prepared. 


Ecto-Baby Celebrates First Birthday 


One year old today, Jenny, the little girl with the glass mother, 


slept peacefully while tipfoeing nurses placed a cupcake with ’ 
a single fluoro-candle near her crib, then celebrated with some- : 
what more vigor in the lobby of the Ectogenesis Institution. 
Dr. Warren K. MacMurray, who throughout has supervised 
the baby’s development from sperm and ovum, stated, “There 
is no question but that Jenny is a normal child in every sense. 
There is absolutely no reason to suppose she will not live out an 
entirely normal life.” 
Questioned as to whether the Glass Placenta is now ready to 
begin the incubation of Genesis Two, MacMurray smiled and 
was silent. 
Genesis One, universally known as Jenny, is the first test-tube 
baby to survive more than one month past term. So far, all fer- 
tilized ova surviving to term have been female, but there are 
| hopes for male survival soon. 


Po Eas 


Jenny, the baby with the glass mother, at her party. 


(Sports and Theater News, page 80.) 
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». AND YESTERDAY’S 


From the Press of 1924 


compiled by Dr. Helen Vaughn 


COOLIDGE WINS BY A LANDSLIDE; 
SMITH BEATS ROOSEVELT BY 130,000; 
LA FOLLETTE RUNS A BAD THIRD 


BRITISH BOAT SEIZED 
IN $4,000,000 PLOT 
TO SMUGGLE LIQUOR 


Trap Set by Prohibition Agents 
Posing as Bootleggers Nets 
5,500 Cases Here. 


BANKERS SAID TO BE IN IT 


Motorboat Owner Gets $1,000 
Fee for Bringing Liquor 
From Trawler. 


The. British trawler Frederick B:, with 
a laree liquor cargo and crew of twenty, 
was brought into this port yesterday by 
the Coast Guard -cutter Manhuttan, 
which captured the trawler under the 
Anglo-American Hquor search treaty. 
Th rawie ‘6 de scribed } the ¥’ ¢ral 


President and Gen. Dawes 
Sure of 334 Electoral Votes. 
a Majority of 137 


| Republican Sweep 
f 6odExtends to Pacific 


A) Dasis Carriex South, Okluhoma 
j and Probality New Mesicu: 
: La Fofletts Winx Wisconsin 


WEISSMULLER BEATS 
CHARLTON AND BORG 
IN 400 METER EVENT 


American Swimmer Proves His 
Superiority by Fast Finish in 
Free Style Contest 


Ry teeortated Preae 
Olympic Satmming Pool, eo Touretles, 
France, July 18) The United States (6: Fc, 
Pio swimming eam won fae se eet the 
five 4n lever corteste* toda nd bye 


Men’s:” Young Men’s 


Palm Beach 


TROUSERS 


THE GENUINE CLOTH 


Arrived for the hot weather—new Palm Beach Suits. Made to our exacting 


Suits 
1*15 


ifical sons. 


The tailoring is exceptional—the qpats designed for comfort. The colors desirable and 
ee for summer wear. Plain Steel Grey. Faney Grey stripe. Cambridge Grey. 
in Brown. Sand. Heather. Tan.° Black and White Pencil stripes. 


Regulars, Slims, Stouts, Shorts and Extra Sizes 
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LUDENDORF'S TALK 
AT TREASON TRIAL 
DSMAYS HS PARTY 


German Press Assails Him, 
Hitler and Other “Putsch” 
Heroes as Incompetents. 


ALL IGNORANT OF POLITICS 


By T. R. YBARRA. 
Copyright, 1924, by The New York Times Company. 
Ly Wireless to THB NEW York TiMEgs. 

BERLIN, March 1.—‘‘Wordcs, words, 
words.” That is the salient impression 
all over Germany regarding the great 
trial for treason at Munich of Luden- 
dorff, Hitler and their satellites who 
took part in the unsuccessful putsch of 
last November. 

The fifth day of the trial has dragged 
to a close. Ludendorff has talked for 
hours. So has Hitler. So have others. 


hahaa 


ee 

retton Hal 
BROADWAY 

85th to 86th St., N. Y. City 


Between Central Park sad Riverstée’ Ore 
Sabway Station at 66th Se. oar 
Elevated Stations—2 Blocks & 
Largest and Mest Aitrective Midtewn 


Hetel for er Permanent 
Residence, Convetient te all Shege 
and Theatres. 

Furnished and Unfurnished Seites 
1, 2, 3 & 4 Rooms 
1 or 2 Baths 


May be had on yearly baste 
at a substantial saving. 


Siang: & Dosble R Rooms with Beth 

. " 

Restaurant of Highest Standard. 
en is Carte. 


BOSTON $52 


Providence $3.60 


Steamer feaves Pier 44, N. F. (foot of Christe- 
pher ae weekdays and Sundays et 53 PF. M, 
te. : 


tut evome Bl.uvb 
COLONIAL LINE - 
Phove Cunal 1600. 
(Sports and Theater News, page 81.) 
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TOMORROW’S NEWSPAPERS 


Theater—The New Play, reviewed by Aston Hight 


In watching Watergate, the viewer is 
overcome at first by the sheer deadly 
accuracy of the makeup. It is not only 
that each player seems like a historical 
character come to life; the very voices, 
walk, and even the tilt of the ears, it 
would seem, bury each man in the part 
he plays. 

The recent television special on the 
occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Watergate break-in introduced 
many of us to the characters of that 
impossible drama (as we look back on 
it) which so changed the current of 
American history. That, however, was 
a collection of scraps. 

Olmsted’s play takes the tapes, 
transcripts, and TV remnants of those 
mad days of the Seventies and puts 
them together in such a way that a 
connected story arises out of it, one 
virtually without seams, The action 
never flags; the suspense never droops. 
Despite the fact that we all know 


exactly how it ended, I caught myself 
more than once thinking, “By God, 
he’s going to get away with it!” 

Undoubtedly, Robert Warton, in the 
role of Nixon, carries off the honors. 
He can switch from the mean snarl of 
the staff meetings to the unctuousness 
of the television addresses without a 
stripped gear, and yet never loses the 
telltale furtiveness in the lines about 
the mouth. Ali Barssom offers strong 
support as Ehrlichman—underplayed 
all the way with a deadly sureness of 
thrust. Jellicoe properly portrays 
Mitchell’s stone face, but Grinspan’s 
Haldeman might have been stronger. 
At times when he hesitates a bit too 
long, we don't quite believe in him as 
the Grey Eminence. Ellenbogen is 
seen all too briefly'in his role of John 
Dean, but he makes the most of it. 
When the decision is made and Dean 
backs out of the office, we can see his 
change in‘direction. 


Mets Meet Tokyo Suns in Opener 


oe onic 0 


“43 


Computer in the Mets dugout calculates stats. Tokyo Suns arrive by rocket. 


Manager Burleigh Thoms insisted on 
optimism, but the odds are 7 to 5 
against the injury-riddled Mets, who 
may have to play without slugger Sam 
Grimmis. 

Thoms said, “The computers have 
been wrong before. They can’t predict 
every lucky hop or just the way a bat- 
ter feels at a particular moment. The 
game is still won on heart.” 

Computer-Odds, Inc., which is short 
on heart but long on programming, 
refuses, as usual, to announce details, 
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but a confidential source says that out 
of over a hundred calculated games, 
using the batting orders as announced 
and the lifetime statistics for every 
player concerned, no outcome gave the 
Suns less than a three-run lead. 

No injuries have been forecast in the 
probability range above 2 percent. In- 
jury announcements are legally re- 
quired since Hatchman’s broken leg 
last year, an accident that might have 
been prevented if he had known its 
comparatively high probability. 


LETTERS TO THE Eprror 


Dear Sir: 

Now that the United States is going 
regional, I suppose we're going to have 
to carry all the freeloaders of the 
planet on our good American backs. I 
dread seeing what the tax bill is going 
to look like in the next few years. Or 
who our councilmen are going to be 
from now on. 


Dear Sir: 

It’s about time the Landmarks Pres- 
ervation Council took a look at the 
Empire State Building. It is in a shock- 
ing state of disrepair, and there is just 
no use in keeping one working remnant 
of the skyscraper era if we let it go 
to pot. 


PERSONALS 

Old books for sale; prime condition; 
many for which no videotape equiva- 
lents exist. Girlie magazines, ante- 
2000, unexpurgated. 

Nostalgia buffs! Get your old plastic 
here. Genuine acrylic, polyethylene, 
bakelite, all varieties. Beautifully yel- 
lowed. Every piece authenticated. Year 
of manufacture included in guarantee. 


Dm you KNow— 

¢ That the last tiger in the wild was 
found dead on August 17, 2018, in 
Assam, India? 

¢ That there are estimated to be 
2,000 women in the United States be- 
tween the ages of 28 and 30 who are 
all named Aurelialee? All are named 
for Aurelialee Swanson, the first wom- 
an to reach the moon back in 1994. 

¢ That over 99 percent of all the 
computer programmers who ever lived 
are alive right now? 


OBITUARY 

Richard Helmuth Boskone, formerly 
regional governor of Anglo-Rhineland, 
died yesterday at the age of 73. Elected 
to the governorship in 2012, he had 
served a term of five years. 


By training a biochemist, Isaac Asimov is 
the author of 155 books, many of them on 
science and science fiction. His forthcom- 
ing books include The Best of Isaac Asi- 
mov, Asimov on Chemistry, and Science 
Fiction of Asimov. 
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...AND YESTERDAY’S 


AMUSEMENTS 
ADELE ASTAIRE FASCINATES. 


In Tuneful “Lady, Be Good” She 
Vividly Recalls Beatrice Lillle. 


LADY, BE GOOD! <A musical comedy in 
two acts and six scenes. Book by Guy 
Bolton and Fred Thompson, muse by 
George Gershwin, lyrics by Ira Gershein. 
Settings by Norman-Bel Geddes; siaged . 
aiettee Edwardes, At the Liberty 


tre. 
Dick Trevor.........+ See's Sialsiele's Fred Astaire 
Susie Trevor -- Adele Astaire 
. Alan Edwards 
_-Jayne Auburn 
-Patricila Clarke 


Bertie Basseit-...--- JlGerala Oliver Smith = ff ays: “MY MOST VIVID IM- \ 
3. Watterson Watkins i PRESSION OF AMERICA IS \ 
Shirley Vernon...... e 

WOES» own cmeennewess cee 99 
Manuel Estreda.. 

Flunkey.....ceese 26. 


‘Who, to quote the Prince, is 


“A GREAT MAN” 
ZIEGFIELD FOLLIES / 


NEW AMSTERDAM THEATRE 
Erlanger, Dilinghacs @ Klegfeld, bax. Dir, 
DON'T MISS 
HIM 


Phi] Ohman.... 
Rufus Parke... 

There ig good news to spread among 
the mourners for Miss Beatrice Lillie’s 
recent untimely departure from these 
parts. She returned last night, with an 
added freshness and a previously un- 
revealed dancing talent, in the piece 
called “Lady, Be Good’ that came te 
the Liberty Theatre. But this time she 
calls herself Adele Astaire. 

It should be explained, probably 
hastily, that it Is a known fact that the 
Misses Lillie and Astaire are two dif- 
ferent person and that liss Astai : js 
not vactly a newcon * But iss 


SELWYN 


REDUCED PRICE MATS. THURS. & SAT. 


MONDAY, DEC. Ist 
GALA ANNIVERSARY 


CELEBRATION 
QR474| (#eTIMES CAPACITY] 
THEIR LIVES:~¥OU CAN'T AFFORD TO MISS 


EDDIE CANTOR 
we 


“KID BOOTS” 


WITH 


MARY EATON 


TIMES SQUARE "F572; Reduced Price Mats. Thurs, & Sat 
Something New and Exceptional 
in Musical Comedy 


BILLIE BURKE 


ea “ANNIE DEAR” grnest TRUEX 
| HEAR the greatest song New York has 
ever heard--Rudolph Friml’s supreme 
melody. Marion Green’s triumph. 


RESERVED SEATS _ $1.00-$2.00-$2.50 
If Bought at Box Office in Advance 
SEATS NOW ON SALE — 8 WEEKS 


Transcontinental Air Mail 


The transcontinental air mili service if operated tn both directions daily, leaving 
Hazlehurst Ileld (New York) at,10 A, M., Dastern Standard Time, and San Yrancisco at 
4:30 A. M., Pacific Time. The pf nes carry mall forintarmediate points as well as includ- 
ing Cleveland, Chicage:, Omaha, B.lt Lake City, &c. Mail for points not on the alr route 
ta torwarded %, mai} trains from the nearest afr mall station. 

The New York daily closing tie for this mall js 8 A. M., Eastern Btandard Time, 
from the Goneral Post Office, and (1 P. M. the previous night, or a little later, at the air 
mail letter boxes painted red, whit and blue, which are locaed tn various parts of the 
cdty. The closing time at the box fn Times Square te 11:25 P. M. 

"fatovags’s transcontinental afr mall from san Francisco will arrive in New York at 
4-8 A. aL hodey by tram. 


——— 


SAKS~FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY- NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET 


COSTUMES FOR MAIDS AND NURSES 


ARE FEATURED IN A SPECIAL SECTION ON THE FOURTH FLOOR 
Such Complete Assortments Can Be Found Only at the New Saks- Fifth Avenue Store 
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GIANTS DEFEAT SENATORS IN OPENER, 43; 
40,000, INCLUDING COOLIDGE, SEE JOHNSON 
LOSE A THRILLING 12INNING STRUGGLE 


VETERAN BOWS 10 NEHF 


Found for 14 Hits, 2 
Homers, in First World's 
Series Game. 


a 


KELLY, FRISCH, YOUNG STAR 


PRESIDENT A REAL ROOTER 


Tosses Out First Bail, Lights 
Cigar and Becomes a Genuine 
Dyed-in-the-Wool Fan. 


Special to The New York Times. 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 4.—In_ twelve 
innings of the best baseball that Calvin 
Coolidge the fan ever saw on the dia- 
monds of Vermont or elsewhere the 
Giant: -on the fire -‘orld’s se*’es game 


Automobiles 


a he 
ESSEX coaches, nome overhauied aud re- 
painted, sold with new-car guarantee at 
geey reduced prices, Tludson Used Car 
ept., 1,771 Broadway, sat S7th 8. Circle 
$830, Open evenings. 


ESSEX -conch, §924; like cew: 
Beott, 138 West 52d. . Chrele 3222, 


FLINT oedan, practical)! 3 ft guas- 
“anteed, Int'l Niro beohamee, 1 00" B way. 


INT 1924 sedan 5 
wT Weel 58th Bt ee eee ee 


HMUDSON-ESSEX—Clearnere sale érpeam 
able open and closed cars: aiso an aseort- 
ment of other makes to from: inspec-« 
tion Invited. Hudson U. Car Dept. 1,778 
dete al at. Sith Bt. Circle . Open 
evenings. J 
ae natn ne 


PACKARD, latest twin timcusine (Molhrosk) 
§975; vefy handsome euto. pay » 
Broadway. : 
LL TI CO LAI aE 
PIERCE-ARROW 1918 broegham, $1, 
exceptional bargain to peta guinves coon 
Weat 90th, Schuyler 
PIERCE-ARROW custom bailt coupe. Lee 
137 Jefferson. Lafayotte rind 
ROLLS-ROYCE (British), ¢-passenger spect 
model; ahasietete like a new car; vi9e 
$3,000. J. B., 185 Times. ‘ ee 


tion like new. 1 
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William Blake: Bettmann Archive 


Will There 
Still Be a God? 


by The Reverend 
Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C. 


he easiest snap answer to this ques- 

tion is that if there will be no God 
in 2024, there isn’t one now, either. Or, 
the other way around, if there is a God 
now, God will exist 50 years from now 
and 50 million years from now also, for 
that matter. 

The question is not new. In fact, it 
might be called the perennial question. 
In the Middle Ages, over 700 years ago, 
Thomas Aquinas began one of the great- 
est theological compendia of all time by 
asking the question: “Utrum sit Deus?” 
(“Is there a God?’’) And he answered in 
his customary fashion: “Videtur quod 
non.” (“It seems not.”) Then he gave 
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several good reasons 
supporting the nega- 
tive position, better 
reasons, incidentally, 
than most atheists al- 
lege today. He next 
formulated his fa- 
mous five reasons for 
the existence of God. 
I am not sure that 
those five reasons 
would be very cogent 
to many people now. 
Not that they are not 
good and telling rea- 
sons, but they are 
fundamentally meta- 
physical, somewhat 
alien to the modern 
manner of thought, 
which is substantially 
more shallow and 
less logical in matters 
philosophical and 
theological. 

One would almost 
have to translate 
Thomas Aquinas to- 
day from Latin into 
English, into mod- 
ern-thought style. 
This approach has 
been tried on occa- 
sion—without great 
success, I might add. 
It goes something 
like this: everything 
that is has some rea- 
son for being. In a world of finite, non- 
necessary beings, some of which explain 
the existence of others, ultimately, at the 
end of the chain of causality, there has to 
be a Being that needs no explanation, or 
all the rest are unexplainable. This Being 
must be an Infinite, Eternal, Necessary 
Being—the only possible explanation of 
a world full of beings that are finite, tem- 
poral, and contingent. 

About this time, someone will say, 
“You lost me on the last turn,” which is 
not to say that this is not a good argu- 
ment. I happen to believe that it is one 
of the truly great arguments, but it does 
require a metaphysical cast of thought 
not all too popular today in a world 
given more to the existential than essen- 
tial, more to transitory impressions and 
feelings than to the consideration of sub- 
stance and eternal truth. This observa- 
tion sounds snide, even supercilious, and 
I'm sorry about that. 

Even so, God’s existence does not de- 
pend, thank God, on Thomas Aquinas’s 


arguments or on their power to convince 
modern man. In many ways, each one of 
us has his or her own arguments for God 
or against Him. The fact of the matter 
is that man has always had an innate 
sense for perceiving God in the widest 
variety of ways—some beautiful and 
some foolish, some transcendental and 
complicated, some simple and earthy. 
Man’s perception of God is involved in 
his deepest consciousness of himself, of 
his immortality, or at least, in his yearn- 
ing for a life beyond death. God seems 
to speak to man in his conscience, in his 
perception of good and evil, in his inner 
shame and guilt about the evil he does— 
even though no one knows of it but him- 
self—in his instinct that Someone knows 
and that ultimately Someone rewards 
and punishes. But even though the no- 
tion of God is tortured and twisted in 
man’s perception of evil and his place in 
creating it—or God’s in allowing it— 
God comes through to man more 
strongly in man’s yearning for what is 
best in him—the lifelong search for 
truth that gives meaning and direction 
to life in this world of false features and 
superficial allurements. The constant ef- 
fort of most men and women to seek the 
good as they perceive it, despite a thou- 
sand failings, false starts, and thwartings 
of their best hopes for themselves, And, 
ultimately, in the glow and glory of all 
the beauty that ever surrounds us in the 
worst of worlds. The heroism of a few, 
the moral victories over monstrous evil 
by those who seem weakest in a physical 
sense, the stars at night, and the dawning 
of each new day—all of this somehow 
has always spoken to men and women 
of God—and I trust it always will. Often 
we perceive God in the dark of night 
when we are most alone with our 
thoughts, when we ask ourselves, What 
is it all about, who am I, how did I 
come to be here, where am I going?— 
not just tomorrow morning bu also that 
long eternal tomorrow. These are the 
ultimate questions that lead many to God 
in a Very personal way. 


THERE ARE DocTorRS who still stand in 
awe before life and death and sense a 
power far greater than their own. And 
beyond the phenomena scientists study 
in the innermost heart of the atom or in 
the billions of galaxies of the universe, 
they see something more than just ran- 


The Reverend Theodore M. Hesburgh, 
C.S.C., is president of the University of 
Notre Dame. 
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When Rocky Aoki, owner of Benihana, came 
to America about ten years ago, this was how a 
great many Americans felt about Japanese food: 


(1) It wasn’t as good as Chinese food. 

(2) It was mostly sukiyaki and soup that 
tasted like hot brown water. 

(3) If you ordered anything besides suki- 
yaki, you’d wind up with raw, slithery fishy 
things. 

(4) OK, the food was very prettily arranged. 
But you walked out twice as hungry as when 
you walked in. 


““My task is clear,” said Rocky. “I’m going 
to change the way Americans think about 
Japanese food. I’m going to introduce 
hibachi cooking to America.” 

(Hibachi cooking or cooking on a 
prill, is nothing at all like the highly , 
stylized classical Japanese cuisine. ) 

And so, in 1964, Rocky opened the 
first Benihana. It broke all the rules. 
You couldn’t get sukiyaki there. Or raw 
fish. There wasn’t even a conven- 
tional kitchen. You just sat around 
this big hibachi table—a combi- 
nation grill and dining table—and 
waited for your chef to appear. 

When he did, he came bear- 
ing a feast. Basket upon basket 
of beautiful fresh meat, poultry 


The Mission 
of Rocky Aoki 


New York, Atlanta, Boston, Fort Lauderdale, Harrisburg, Chicago, Denver, Bethesda Md., Bala Cynwyd Pa., Seattle. Portiand, Ore., 
San Francisco, Las Vegas, Encino, Beverly Hills, Marina Del Rey, Miami, Houston, Scottsdale, Honolulu, Tokyo, Toronto. 


and vegetables. Then, right in front of you, he 
sprang into action. Slicing, seasoning and cook- 
ing, he prepared your meal with a speed and 
skill bordering on wizardry. 

It was hard to believe. No exquisitely carved 
carrot slices. No wispy vegetables arranged in 
perfect flower patterns. Instead, solid food in 
abundance. Jumbo shrimps sauteed with lemon. 
Succulent chunks of steak. Young chicken 
dusted with sesame seeds. Mushrooms, scal- 
lions, beansprouts—served not together in some 
kind of mish-mash, but individually. It was 
enough to bring joy to the most jaded gourmet, 
bliss to the most ravenous appetite. 


Well, the first New York Benihana was an 
enormous success. Within a year, Rocky 
had to open another one. That too be- 
came a smash. Soon Rocky was opening a 
Benihana in Chicago. And then one in 
San Francisco. And then another in Las 
Vegas. Today Rocky has Benihanas all 
._ over the United States. 
mee, = When he opened his third New 
; ane, York Benihana—the Benihana 
oes Palace—Rocky Aoki declared: 
| “Pll consider my mission 
#s= accomplished when everyone 
in America has tried hibachi 
cooking at least once.” 
Come in and give a nice 
! Japanese boy a break. 


“Why question belief in God 50 years from now? We 
are so inured to change, some think God may change.” 


dom happenings. Because if God is a ra- 
tional creator, He created a cosmos, not 
a chaos; and if He is free, He might have 
created millions of other ones besides 
this one we study. In a sense, it was this 
Western perception of God as reasonable 
and free that undergirded the birth of 
science’s search for orderly laws and its 
procedure of prior rational hypothesis 
and verification by experiment with 
things as they are. 


ONE FINDS such a cornucopia of per- 
ceptions of God—some primitive, some 
sophisticated, some instinctual—that 
everyone really ought to make up his 
own list of Godly perceptions. 

Those who have written best about 
God are the great saints and the mystics, 
the holy ones who took time to speak 
with Him—assuming that He exists— 
and especially took time to listen to what 
He had to say to them—a deeper form of 
prayer. Some may say a form of self-de- 
lusion, but this is not so easily said if one 
has taken time to read what they have 
written and has sainpled the East as well 
as the West, the ancients as well as the 
medieval and moderns. 

One can perhaps best get a sense of 
the continuity of this human experience 
of God by standing at one of the ar- 
chaeological digs above the Arctic Circle 
on the Kobuk River in Alaska. There, 
in difficult and cruel surroundings, the 
late Professor Gliddings of Brown Uni- 
versity dug his way through eight cen- 
turies of human experience. At every 
level he found a different version of the 
same story—some charred wood, some 
primitive shelter, some remains of food, 
some burials sprinkled with red ochre— 
symbolizing the struggle to maintain 
life and the hope of immortality after 
death. 

If one sifts through the little that is 
known of the long history of mankind, 
one recurrent theme is fairly obvious: a 
belief in God. The expression may take 
a thousand forms, bear myriad names, 
but the reality is there. One can say that 
the true burden of proof should be with 
those who assert that there is no God. 
They have always been in the minority 
and, today, when more people now live 
on earth than ever before—belief in 
God is still the majority opinion. 
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One might then ask, Why question the 
continuity of this belief in God 50 years 
from now? I suppose that we are so 
inured to constant cataclysmic change 
in our times that it occurs to some that 
God may change, too—although He is, 
by definition, the changeless who alone 
explains the ever-changing. It is true that 
our perception of God is constantly 
changing. A primitive society attributes 
all too much to His divine action; a 
sophisticated technological society, all 
too little. Here is a problem of equi- 
librium, not of substance. 

But the nagging thought remains: if 
many of the actions that primitive man 
attributed directly to God have been 
proved by science to have more proxi- 
mate, natural causes, could not science 
in time explain everything? This fear 
was expressed to me recently when a 
high school student, attending an Inter- 
national Science Fair at Notre Dame, 
approached me shyly after my keynote 
speech on “Science and Technology in 
the Service of Mankind” and asked: 

“How can you square all of this with 
God?” 

“Do you think we're putting God out 
of business?” I countered. 

“Well, kind of,” he said. “Can He be 
important if all this science and tech- 
nology does so much?” 

“Do you worry about Genesis?” I 
asked, adding yet another question. 

“Yes,” he said. “What can it possibly 
mean?” 

“It means,” I said, “that He started 
it all off, not taking Genesis literally as so 
many specific creations, in so many days, 
but rather the spectacular truth that He 
created something out of nothing, a 
large bang of energy, a kind of super- 
super nova, involving the simplest form 
of matter and energy—hydrogen—and 
then all the rest, up to and including us 
in time, and probably a lot more we 
don’t know about even yet. He’s im- 
portant, the most important of all, be- 
cause it had to get started, and it has to 
follow a rational course of development; 
and in our own small way, we have a 
creative role now, too, because we are 
the only ones (barring angels and other 
creations we may not yet know about) 
who share what is best in Him—intel- 
ligence and freedom. These personal 


powers remain our best means of nat- 
urally finding Him and serving Him, by 
mastering this world, which He saw to 
be good, and by putting it to the good 
service of His creatures. We're doing a 
lot less than that right now, messing up 
the world by pollution, ravishing its 
natural beauty, using the power we've 
discovered to destroy, rather than to 
feed and house and clothe, mankind, 
and worse yet, dehumanizing men and 
women rather than working for their 
dignity and development and _ well- 
being.” 

Finally, he asked, “You don’t see 
science and technology as the enemy of 
belief in God?” 

I started to say, “Quite the opposite,” 
but then thought it would be better to 
give him a personal experience—often 
it means more than flat statements. Back 
in 1954 I was a young theologian and 
philosopher, having spent the better part 
of my university life either studying or 
teaching these two subjects. President 
Eisenhower asked me to join the Na- 
tional Science Board, and for the next 
12 years I spent much more time discuss- 
ing the frontiers of science and technol- 
ogy than I did theology and philosophy. 
It occurred to me that this immersion 
in modern research projects might chal- 
lenge my faith in God and His Word as 
we find it revealed in the Bible. 

My faith never wavered. Rather, the 
more I learned about the world of sci- 
ence and technology, the more I saw the 
need for belief in God and His Word 
if mankind were ever to use this new 
knowledge and power for its own good 
and not for its ultimate destruction. Sci- 
ence tells us how the world is and how it 
operates, not how it began. Science nei- 
ther supposes, nor denies, God’s exis- 
tence—it merely studies what is, as we 
find it. Philosophy and theology alone 
can tell us how the world came to be this 
way, what values should govern the use 
of the power that science and technology 
give us, what the destiny of man and this 
world ultimately is. Science and tech- 
nology are morally neutral. It is the 
scientist and engineer who are good or 
evil, depending upon how they use their 
knowledge and power, well or badly. 
After all, it was a great scientist, J. Rob- 
ert Oppenheimer, who said after the ho- 
locausts of Nagasaki and Hiroshima, 
“The scientist has now known sin.” In- 
deed he had. 

Whatever changes the next 50 years 
bring us, and they will be startling, we 

(Continued on page 89., 
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T'WAs 1011. 
A new generation of plane 


for the next generation of travel. 


ee a a SO | 


- eS AS OC 7 


_ Ss 


First Class: more like an Unparalleled comfort in Coach. You’re never 
exquisite restaurant than a plane. more than a seat away from the aisle. 


: =. Carry-on luggage compartments, The most modern plane in the air, 
for time-saving checkouts. with Space Age technology. 


- TWA’ 1011 is the most advanced plane in 
‘ the world. It combines the latest 
d in comforts and conveniences with 
the latest in technological developments 
to give you the kind of flight you've never 
flown before. ; 
Call your Travel Agent or TWA 
: to find out if the 1011 flies to where you're 
going. 
You owe it to yourself to experience 
the Super-Plane. 


America imports one-third of its oil. 
Even with energy from other 
sources, U.S. oil imports will in- 
crease for some years. Most of that 
increase will come from the Middle 
East. Important as that oil is, it may 
not arrive here nearly as efficiently 
as it could. 

The reason? America is largely 
inaccessible to the biggest, most 
economical oil tankers in the world 
—supertankers. This is because at 
200,000 tons and up, these ships 
require much deeper water than is 
found in almost any U.S. port. 


A safer, more economical way 
to get millions of barrels of oil 
from ship to shore to you. 


The result is that America must 
now rely on smaller tankers to sup- 
ply our energy system. For example, 
six 70,000-tonners are needed to 
deliver the same 3 million barrels 
of oil that a single 400,000-ton su- 
pertanker could deliver. 

Using fewer but larger ships 
would reduce harbor congestion, 
decreasing the chances of collision 
and spills. Using the big ships also 
would improve efficiency. For ex- 
ample, moving crude oil from the 
Middle East to the United States in 
supertankers would require signif- 


Floating hose 


icantly less fuel than moving the 
same oil in medium-size tankers. 


An offshore answer 

One promising solution to the short- 
age of U.S. deepwater harbors is 
the single buoy mooring, or SBM. 
Each SBM is anchored well off 
shore. It is equipped with a swivel 
which permits the ships to ‘‘weather- 
vane"’ 360 degrees to fate into 
wind, waves and current. Super- 
tankers simply moor to the SBM, 
hook up to floating cargo hoses 
and pump off their oil. The oil is 
transferred via pipelines buried be- 
neath the sea floor—and beneath 
the ground on land—to storage 
tanks. 

Compared to in-port unloading, 
it’s fast, simple—and safer. Offshore 
facilities have been used success- 
fully for years by dozens of coun- 
tries throughout the world. 

Now, Exxon and other compa- 
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|| terminals. 
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nies are engaged in design and 
other studies for the development 
of the first deepwater offshore oil 
terminals for the U.S. Of course, 
permits will be necessary to allow 
construction to begin. 


A giant step in the Gulf 

Several offshore oil terminals have 

been proposed for the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. One of these is ‘‘Seadock,”’ a 

facility planned for installation off 

the coast of Texas by Exxon and a 

number of other companies. Plans 

are to locate ‘‘Seadock’’ 32 miles 

offshore, southeastof Freeport. Con- 
ventional underground pipelines 

would move crude oil from ‘‘Sea- 
dock”’ to refineries along the Gulf 

Coast and in the Midwest. 

Another proposed deepwater ter- 
minal called LOOP—Louisiana Off- 
shore Oil Port—would be located 
20 miles off the Louisiana coast. It 
would move crude oil, again via 


Tanker 
manifold 
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underground pipeline, to refineries 
in Louisiana, Mississippi and the 
Midwest. 

Both ‘‘Seadock” and LOOP 
would accommodate present-day 
and future supertankers, unloading 
their cargos at the rate of several 
million barrels a day. 

Exxon and other companies also 
are looking into the feasibility of 
similar offshore oil terminals to 
serve the Northeast, including New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Delaware. 

Should states and the cities in- 
volved desire it, offshore facilities 
could provide the opportunity for 
local industrial expansion. 


What about the environment? 

Offshore oil terminals greatly re- 
duce the effect of tanker operations 
on the environment. Noise and vis- 
ual impact would be cut a good 
deal because the unloading facility 


cannot be seen from shore and be- 
cause fewer tankers would be com- 
ing to it. Storage tanks, which are 
needed no matter how oil is deliv- 
ered, can be located so as to mini- 
mize their visual impact on the 
landscape. But the drop in harbor 
congestion would be the greatest 
environmental benefit becausé it 
would substantially reduce the 
chance of collisions and spills. 


If you would like more informa- 
tion on oil tankers and offshore 
terminals, write for our free book- 
lets, “Safer Tankers and Cleaner 
Seas” and “Reducing Tanker Acci-. 
dents,’’ Exxon Corporation, P.O. 
Box 708, Elmsford, New York 10523. 
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John Deere 
ismore 

than just 
tractors... 


You may know John Deere is the world’s 

largest manufacturer of farm machinery...a major 
producer of industrial equipment...a worldwide 
company that topped 2 billion dollars in sales 
during 1973. What you may not know is 
that we're also in the lawn care and 
leisure fields—with a line-up of 
quality products that gets longer and 
more varied each year. Products like 
lawn and garden tractors...riding 
mowers...walk-behind mowers... 
snow removal equipment...and 
much more. 


For your recreation, we have 
bicycles in sizes and styles right 
for mom, dad, the kids. And for 
winter fun, snowmobiles...with 
models for family use and racing 
excitement, too. ‘ 


Wherever you first learned to know 
us — on the farm or in the forests, 
in industry or in the construction 
field, you know John Deere as a 
name for quality equipment. 

Now we invite you to discover why 
“Nothing Runs Like A Deere” 

in products for the lawn and garden, 
home maintenance and recreation. 
Check the Yellow Pages to find 

the John Deere dealer nearest 

you. Visit his showroom, service and 
parts departments. He has 
important information about 
financing, too. John Deere, 

Moline, Illinois 61265. 


| JOHN DEERE 


(Hesburgh: continued from page 84.) 
will still need faith in God, and indeed 
in His Providence, if this world of ours 
is not to become a vast insane asylum. 
We will still need meaning in our lives, 
a definition that transcends all the 
change and the instability and uncer- 
tainty that always attend change. We 
will still need a sense of the Kingdom 
of God, a reign of peace and justice, a 
significance beyond time and change, an 
ultimate direction to our everyday pro- 
saic efforts. 


THERE STILL WILL BE TIMES of great hu- 
man crisis when men and women will 
turn to the good Lord in prayer and sup- 
plication. Hopefully, there still will be 
those who turn to God in adoration of 
His sublime Reality, the ground of all 
other reality, those who consciously and 
unconsciously serve Him in serving the 
least of His brethren, those who are al- 
ways in inner peace in the midst of tur- 
moil and crisis because they know He 
is with them and in them. There will still 
be those who await His coming with joy. 

Is all this weakness? Only in the sense 
that amid the vast power of the universe, 
man, the creature, is both weak and 
strong at the same time, transcending all 
that changes as he precariously uses his 
intelligence and freedom to create in 
human affairs that order which charac- 
terizes God’s physical creation. This is 
an endless challenge that grows more 
dangerous as we discover more power 
latent in the creation around us. 

It is good to remind ourselves on oc- 
casion, looking ahead as we are doing 
right now, that this is the human condi- 
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tion that God intended for us and for 
our universe. As we develop in our 
humanity, we also develop in our like- 
ness to Him. The stakes are ever higher 
as we become more capable of manipu- 
lating power and creation. We can make 
a much better or a much worse world, 
and we will do the one or the other in 
the days and years ahead. The choice 
may be frightening, but it is also ex- 
hilarating and exciting—and godlike, 
too. 

The greatest danger is confusing god- 
likeness with being our own god. We are 
still accountable to Someone greater. 
He, not we, is the Beginning and the 
End, the Alpha and the Omega. He, not 
we, is the goal of our efforts, the Maker 
of the rules of life, the destination of our 
lives and our help along the pilgrim way. 

As the problems mount with the 
coming of great human change and 
progress, men and women are pulled in 
two conflicting ways: to think that they 
can do everything. and anything by 
themselves or to begin to worry that they 
can only destroy their world and them- 
selves. The latter temptation to pessi- 
mism, or Manichaeism in the theological 
sense, seems to overtake many who com- 
ment on the human condition today, 
what with wars, energy, food, and popu- 
lation crises, shrinking resources, and 
growing needs. I would submit that the 
next 50 years will call for a greater 
sense of God and His ultimate design 
for us and our world if we are to escape 
this growing pessimism. 

A sense of God makes one optimistic 
but not unduly so. God’s Word to us is 
simple and sublime: we can make it, not 
only now, but eternally, if we follow His 
plan. The plan itself is a road map for 
human salvation in this world and in the 
next. It is mindful of our need for di- 
rection and meaning. It is natural and 
divine in the sense that we can do many 
things of ourselves but much more with 
divine grace. It recognizes the inherent 
evil that has dogged humanity from the 
beginning, but it looks to the final vic- 
tory of the good. As a worried soldier 
said during World War II, “Courage is 


fear that has said its prayers.” This re-. 


minds us of the words of Our Lord to 
His followers the night before He died, 
“Do not let your hearts be troubled and 
do not be afraid. I have overcome the 
world.” If we are to do likewise, it will 
not be by denying God’s existence, but 
by welcoming Him in our world, in our 
lives, in our presence, which is ultimately 
His. Oo 
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The Literary Light 
as Eternal Flame 


by Norman Podhoretz 


se first question to consider in think- 
ing about the future of literature is 
whether literature has any future at all. 
Fifty years ago T. S. Eliot said that the 
novel was dead, but he did not say that 
literature was dead; he said that a partic- 
ular form of narrative art which had de- 
veloped in response to the needs and 
purposes of a particular age would “no 
longer serve” and that another form 
would therefore inevitably be taking its 
place. Similarly, when in the 1930s Ed- 
mund Wilson declared that verse was a 
“dying technique,” he did not mean that 
poetry was disappearing; indeed, he ex- 
plicitly argued that poetry would go on 
being written, but in modalities other 
than verse. Today, however, we hear it 
said on all sides that literature itselfi—not 
a particular form or genre but the entire 
“medium” of structured verbal discourse 
—is finished, obsolete, through. Print, 
we are told, will be unable to survive the 
competition of television and of the 
technological marvels already being pre- 
pared for the “delivery” of entertain- 
ment and information. Some day soon 
we will all be equipped with machines 
which at the flick of a switch can serve 
up any film, lecture, or encyclopedia 
entry we may choose. In this technologi- 
cal context, books will become as obso- 
lete as hand-lettered parchment scrolls, 
and print will be confined to a bare 
minimum of strictly utilitarian functions. 

The eyes of those who accept this vi- 
sion of the future perceive its outlines 
already taking shape not merely on the 
drawing boards of the engineers but in 
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the minds and hearts of the young. This 
new generation, though the best-edu- 
cated of all generations the world has 
ever seen (or so those who have reared 
and educated it modestly persist in 
claiming), cares less about books than 
about films, less about reason than about 
feeling, less about words than about 
images, less about high culture than 
about low. In this, it is alleged, they are 
already “tuned in” to a future in which 
literature will simply cease to exist. 

What are we to make of these prophe- 
cies? Are they true? The possibility can- 
not be dismissed out of hand. Certainly 
the technology on which they depend is 
there, or is on the point of being devel- 
oped—though doubts can still be en- 
tertained as to whether it will ever be 
economically feasible to wire every 
household into the central systems of 
distribution. 

In the meantime, while print is sup- 
posed to be growing obsolete, more 
books than ever before are being pub- 
lished and sold and (presumably) read. 
Far from declining, the publishing busi- 
ness is booming, with paperbacks espe- 
cially now rolling off the presses in 
unprecedented numbers and being dis- 
tributed through every conceivable out- 
let. Not so many years ago, books were 
hard to find in the United States; today 
they are hard to escape. There is no 
town so small nor hamlet so remote that 
it does not offer an astonishing num- 
ber and variety of books for sale at 
relatively reasonable prices. In what 
sense such a situation can be interpreted 
as a portent of the obsolescence of print 
baffles the mind. 

But what of the youth? Certainly 
books are the last thing one associates 
with those hordes of young people who 
flooded the landscape of the 1960s and 
dominated its consciousness. One heard 
that they did occasionally read: Hesse 


and Vonnegut, Brown and Marcuse, the 
I Ching and the Kama Sutra. But one 
also gathered that these favored excep- 
tions were valued precisely to the degree 
that they were literary assaults on litera- 
ture, subverters as it were from within, 
celebrators in discourse of the non-dis- 
cursive, apostles of the non-verbal 
spreading their gospel in words. In any 
case, it was agreed by all who spoke for 
the young, who relentlessly told us what 
“they were trying to tell us,” that books 
were not their “thing.” 

One wonders, however, how repre- 
sentative these highly publicized young 
people who either belonged to or fellow- 
traveled along with the counterculture 
were of their own generation, let alone 
of the generations to come. The media 
said they were the young, and everyone 
believed the media, and yet in 1972 
Richard Nixon—Richard Nixon!—car- 
ried 50 percent of the youth vote 
against George McGovern, who had 
been expected by all the spokesmen to 
carry the whole generation. Evidently 
at least half of that generation did not 
identify itself in any way with the Wood- 
stock Nation or the counterculture. And 
if they did not stand for their own gen- 
eration, neither did the young of the 
counterculture represent the wave of the 
future. We are less than halfway 
through the 1970s, and already the 
counterculture has faded from the scene. 
It has left its mark and its legacies, most 
vividly in the area of sexual mores, but 
almost everything about it now seems as 
dated as yesterday’s slang—than which 
nothing ever dates so sadly. More and 
more the counterculture looks like the 
product of a unique moment in history 
which is unlikely to recur rather than 
the beginning of a new era in the devel- 
opment of the human species. The 
“mutants” of the Sixties have been suc- 
ceeded in the colleges not by more ex- 
treme versions of themselves but by 
yet another new generation which is once 
again “hitting the books” that should by 
now have been moldering beneath an- 
other inch or two of dust. 

The idea that literature has no future, 
then, need not be taken very seriously. 
What does need to be taken seriously, 
however, is the fact that this idea has 
achieved so widespread an acceptance. 
For those who predict the death of lit- 
erature are not announcing a develop- 
ment over which they have no control; 
they are hoping to bring about what they 
pretend merely to foresee. Some of these 
“prophets” would wish to see literature 
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sian Gulf nations. Tahtinen argues that their 
sophisticated weapons increase the pos- 
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by fighting instead of diplomacy. 

31 pages Paperback $2.00 


die because books are in their view a 
major instrument of human enslavement. 
Thus Norman O. Brown: “We are in 
bondage to authority outside ourselves: 
most obviously ... in bondage to the au- 
thority of books....This bondage to 
books compels us not to see with our 
own eyes; compels us to see with the eyes 
of the dead, with dead eyes. ... There is 
a hex on us, the specters in books, the 
authority of the past; and to exorcise 
those ghosts is the great work of magical 
self-liberation.” But not only do books 
serve to perpetuate our enslavement to 
the authority of the past, they also rein- 
force our subjugation to the tyranny of 
mind, of reason, of logic, and all this too 
must be exorcised if the spirit is ever to 
be free. All the books, says Brown 
(meaning it, I suspect, more than meta- 
phorically), must be burned: “In the 
fire of the holy madness even books lose 
their gravity, and let themselves go up 
into the flame.” 

Norman O. Brown sees books as an 
obstacle to revolution of the most far- 
reaching kind—a revolution against the 
human condition itself—but others 
would like to see literature die on more 
narrowly political grounds. “Good writ- 
ing is counter-revolutionary,” said a 
radical feminist toward the end of the 


1960s, and her sentiments were echoed 
by a professor of literature who de- 
nounced the subject he teaches for 
blunting our outrage at the status quo 
and for encouraging us to make our 
peace with things as they are. Of course 
great works of literature—the novels of 
Dickens, for example—have often had 
the opposite effect; they have provoked 
the outrage of their readers and stimu- 
lated a demand for social or political re- 
form (just as, despite Norman O. Brown, 
books have often helped people to see 
with their own eyes). Nevertheless there 
is no denying that literature—and in fact 
art in general and especially the greatest 
art—is most often anti-political in its in- 
fluence, a dampener of activist ardors, a 
chastener of utopian greeds. 

T. S. Eliot once put the matter with 
his characteristic sharpness: “In criti- 
cism you are responsible only for what 
you want, [but] in creation you are re- 
sponsible for what you can do with 
material which you must simply accept.” 
This “material” which the artist “must 
simply accept,” and which he teaches us 
to accept—to accept and not to struggle 
against—is life as the artist knows it in 
his own time and place. (No wonder 
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kept himself on a meager diet of it.) But 
the material in question, says Eliot, in- 
cludes “the emotions and feelings of the 
writer himself,” which are also “simply 
material which he must accept—not vir- 
tues to be enlarged or vices to be dimin- 
ished.” (No wonder then that radicals 
who seek as earnestly to transform them- 
selves as to transform society have gen- 
erally been hostile to literature. ) 


IT Is, IN SHORT, because we have been 


living in an age of radical activism that 
predictions of the death of literature 
have been so widely propagated and so 
readily accepted; and so far as the fu- 
ture is concerned, we can be sure that 
whenever the activist temper flares up 
again, literature will be held in suspi- 
cion and disesteem. But for many peo- 
ple the idea that literature is finished has 
also seemed plausible for reasons hav- 
ing more to do with the history of cul- 
ture than with the history of politics. 
To put the point as plainly as possible, 
such people find themselves bored by 
almost everything that passes for litera- 
ture today. Of course some people have 
always been bored by literature, and 
boredom in any event usually says more 
about the person bored than about the 
thing he is bored by. But it is another 
matter when literary people find them- 
selves bored by literature, when people 
who have devoted their lives to studying 
and teaching and even writing literature, 
people for whom literature had always 
been a passion and even a lust, can 
hardly bring themselves to read a new 
novel, let alone a new volume of verse. 
The poets read, or at least review, each 
other, but does anyone else read new 
poetry anymore? As for fiction, which 
has been the dominant literary mode in 
our culture for about a century now, it 
still has a relatively large audience, but 
it too has begun to bore many who were 
once in love with it. Nearly 20 years 
ago, Leslie Fiedler, a famous and bril- 
liant critic, opened an article in a lead- 
ing literary magazine with the admission 
that the sight of a group of new novels 
aroused in him “a desperate desire to 
sneak out to a movie. How respectable 
the form has become, how predictable!” 
In its day this was a shocking statement, 
an offense to the regnant pieties of the 
literary world, but by now such senti- 
ments have themselves become respect- 
able and predictable. Susan Sontag, an- 
other famous critic, also admitted to 
being bored by the new novels she was 
reading, but, unwilling out of some ata- 
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perfect fusion of picture and prose, 
Love, SUNRISE, AND ELEVATED APES 
touches effortlessly the core of the se- 
cret heart of the human situation.” 
—Los Angeles Herald-Examiner. “Her 
wit sharpens and enriches the images 
... to an uncanny degree, and blend 
to make a highly original book. I found 
myself going back to dip into it again 
and again.”—MAITLAND A. EDEY, Time- 
Life Books. Cloth, $5.95; Paper, $2.50 


The Half-Sisters 


By CYNTHIA PROPPER SETON. “A 
novel that commands my whole- 
hearted enthusiasm and admiration. It 
is a study in character, in manners, in 
personalities, which is sure to strike 
straight into the heart of the experience 
of most women. ...I can scarcely im- 
agine a reader of either sex who will 
not find its intelligent subtlety exciting. 
.. A grownup book for grownup peo- 
ple. No adolescents of any age need 
apply.” — EuGENIA THORNTON, Cleve- 
land Plain-Dealer. $6.95 


At all bookstores 


W. W. NORTON & COMPANY, INC., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 10036 
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Sieg Heil! 

By STEFAN LORANT., “Hundreds of 
photographs convey with unparalleled 
immediacy the tragic history of Ger- 
many from the age of Bismarck to the 
fall of the Third Reich. Lorant, a sea- 
soned master of pictorial journalism 
. .. Shares with us not only his first- 
hand knowledge of Germany but his 
personal collection of photographs. In 
addition, he has assembled pictures 
from a host of private and public col- 
lections, many of which have never 
been published before.”—Chicago Sun- 
Times. “An enthralling book—the por- 
trait gallery of a nightmare.”—ARTHUR 
SCHLESINGER, Jr. More than 700 pho- 
tographs. $14.95 


An Inquiry Into 


the Human Prospect 


By ROBERT L. HEILBRONER. “I 
recommend that his book be given a 
studious reading. A respected eco- 
nomic historian, Heilbroner is also a 
gifted and sensitive writer. In AN IN- 
Quiry he sustains the argument with a 
dazzling farrago of sociology, psycho- 
analysis, economics and political sci- 
ence that few others can match. In the 
process ...he provides new insights 
into the intricate nexus of forces that 
at this juncture in history is shaping 
the destiny of man.”— New Republic. 


We’dlike to raise 
his allowance... 
to 75¢ worth of food 


a day. 


What’s happening to this boy— 
and thousands like him in the 
rural South today—is hard to be- 
lieve. As a white Southern doctor 
reported to a U.S. Senate com- 
mittee: “Ma/nutrition isn’t quite 
what we found. The boys and girls 
were hungry, weak, in pain, sick 
—suffering from hunger and 
disease and, directly or indirectly, 
they are dying from them—which 
is exactly what starvation means.” 


Doesn't the government take care 
of that? Not quite. There's the 

hot lunch program in the schools 
... butin Alabama some kids 
only get to school on days when it 
rains too hard to work the fields. 
And there’s the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram... buta lot of people living 
on fatback, field peas and biscuits 
never heard of it, and some that 
have just can't squeeze the cash 
to buy stamps out of a Mississippi 
welfare check that gives a widow 
$60 a month to house, clothe and 
feed four hungry children. 


That’s why the NAACP Emer- 
gency Relief Fund was started. 
Through it, $10 in hard cash can 


be converted into as much as 
$170 worth of Food Stamps by a 
volunteer NAACP worker who 
goes down the back roads and 
dirt tracks of the ‘secret South’ to 
find and feed the starving kids 
that America never sees. 


But they can only do the job if 

you supply the cash. Whatever 
you choose to give is tax-deduc- 
tible. And whatever you can give 
is desperately needed. Not just by 
skinny kids and hungry kids. By 
starving kids. 


NAACP Emergency Relief Fund 
Dept. B3, 

Box 121, Radio City Station 
New York, N.Y. 10019 


vistic loyalty to pronounce literature 
dead on that account, she developed 
an ingenious theory according to which 
boredom became a new form of inter- 
ested response. And then there was 
Richard Poirier, a teacher of literature, 
an editor, and a much-published critic 
who could say of a recent modernist 
novel which he himself had praiséd as 
a work of genius that “if I hadn’t prom- 
ised to review it I might not have fin- 
ished it at all.” 

What precisely was it that had gone 
wrong? What had become boring about 
literature? For Poirier, who bravely ad- 
mitted to boredom with many estab- 
lished classics of the past, nothing es- 
sential had changed, but in the case of 
critics like Fiedler and Sontag, whose 
main interest has been the modernist 
movement, with its emphasis on formal 
experimentation, the problem was that 
“the tradition of the. new,” as Harold 
Rosenberg called it, had worn itself out 
—becoming, so to speak, more tradi- 
tional than new. And indeed nothing 
seems more quaintly old-fashioned to- 
day, more rearguard, than the self-styled 
avant-garde. When Pound and Eliot and 
Joyce and the other founding fathers of 
literary modernism undertook to “make 
it new,” the point of their formal experi- 
ments was to break through literary con- 
ventions grown stale into a new appre- 
hension of reality and to find a new way 
of bringing order to the special chaos 
of modern life. But for a long time now, 
the literary conventions standing in the 
way of a fresh and newly ordered per- 
ception of the world have been those of 
the modernist movement itself, which 


> have become as stylized and academic 


—and boring—as the conventions 
against which it once declared a war of 
independence. 


MODERNISM MEANT FORMAL experimen- 
tation, but it also meant a certain atti- 
tude toward the modern world. Whether 
(like Pound and Eliot) their politics 
were of the Right, or whether (like 
Aragon and the early Dos Passos) their 
politics were of the Left, all the writers 
of the modernist movement were united 
in their hostility toward “bourgeois so- 
ciety” and what we call today its “mid- 
dle-class values.” They were, in a word, 
“alienated,” and out of the torments 
of this sense of estrangement—for most 
of them a new and unsettling experience 
—they were often able to wrest a de- 
tached perspective on a world from 
which they felt, and very often actually 
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The real 

The disparity is shocking; our high- 
ways are lined with quick-snack 
delights, our supermarkets are lined 
with nutritious gourmet foods, yet 
the faces of millions are lined with 
hunger and despair. 


There are questions that must be 
faced. The population of the world 
will increase by 3% billion people by 
the year 2000—can we possibly 
feed them? Is there a universal 
nutritious food? Can we farm the 
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sea? Are people willing to eat foods 
foreign to them in order to survive? 
Are there ways to ship and store 
and distribute food to cut down on 
spoilage? Will it ever be possible to 
support a constantly expanding 


artist: m.c.escher escher foundation haagsgemeentemuseum the hague 


worldwide population? Will our 
world leaders solve these problems 
in time? 

Disturbing questions; but the wrong 
answers, or no answers at all are 
even worse. 


The ideal 
Enough. 


AtlanticRichfieldCompany © 


and tiresomely repeated. There were mo- 

: and whose only point in describing that 
world was to expose it as even shallower 

and less interesting than he could con- 

eo fidently expect his audience already to 

The quality dictionary long acclaimed by scholars, critics, | Dem 2ccompanied in literature by a 
any other college dictionary. Look for it at your bookseller’s. | registering another kind of complaint 
one of its “most characteristic functions, 

“news” of worlds with which we were 

... novelists had abandoned the richest 


were, excluded. As the decades went on, 
however, the anti-bourgeois attitudes as- 
sociated with modernism increasingly 
became the commonplace pieties of the 
literary world (and by the mid-Sixties, 
of the educated middle class as a whole), 
growing in the process as respectable 
and predictable as the literary conven- 
tions through which they were endlessly 
ments when it seemed impossible to find 
a new novel which did not celebrate the 
superiority of its author to the world 
from which he had miraculously sprung, 
think. This may have been good for 
The outstanding college dictionary ought to stand | radical politics, but it was bad for mod- 

out from the crowd. So we've given the updated 1974 Webster's | ernist writing. 
New World Dictionary, Second College Edition, a new look. | Nor has the exhaustion of modernism 
writers and educators as the clearest and easiest to use is now agape, Tee ti cette 
easier to recognize. The best is also the most, because it has | plaining about the decline of the avant- 
more pages, more entries, more new words and phrases than | garde in fiction, Lionel Trilling was 
Recognize the best. having to do, not with matters of form, 
but with questions of substance. Litera- 
ture, said Trilling, had “voluntarily 
surrendered” what had previously been 
the investigation and criticism of morals 
and manners.” I myself subsequently 
lamented the degree to which the novel 
had given up its old effort to bring us 
unfamiliar; and more recently Tom 
Wolfe offered a similar but even more 
aggressive indictment: “By the Sixties, 
about the time I came to New York, the 
terrain of the novel: namely, society, the 
social tableau, manners and morals, the 
whole business of ‘the way we live now,’ 
in Trollope’s phrase.” 


| WHAT ALL OF Us were lamenting was the 
demise of the realistic novel, and each 
of us had a candidate to propose as its 
successor in the enterprise of investi- 
gating and criticizing manners and 
morals and of bringing news of the way 
we live row. Trilling, much impressed 
with David Riesman’s The Lonely 
Crowd, nominated sociology. I myself, 
pointing to the essays of James Baldwin 
and others, thought that magazine ar- 
ticles and reportage, “of all things,” were 
taking over what the novel had “vol- 
untarily surrendered.” And Wolfe, think- 
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We have only one proven source of energy 
for now...and the next 400 years 


Known U.S. oil reserves are being 
depleted. The search is on for 
new discoveries. Meanwhile, we 
grow more dependent on imports. 


We would need perpetual sun- 
light. As yet, there’s no full-scale, 
practical way to store energy from 
the sun. 


Too primitive. Windmills still work 
in some areas, but they're unre- 
liable and inefficient. 


Only about 4 per cent of the na- 
tion’s energy comes from water 
power. And we’ve already har- 
nessed our best sources. 


Promising but slow in developing. 
Atomic power may be our best bet 
in years to come. Nuclear power 
today contributes about one per 
cent of U.S. energy. 


NUCLEAR 


Our known gas reserves are dwin- 
dling fast. Unless new sources are 
found, demand may soon exceed 
existing domestic supply. 


There’s enough U.S. coal to last 
an estimated 400 years. Based on 
BTU values, coal makes up 88 per 
cent of the nation’s energy re- 
serves. Greater utilization of coal 
can keep our lights burning and 
our industry humming both now 
and for centuries ahead. 


Coal is vital to steel 
Coal is needed in vast quantities to make steel. And 
the steel industry is a large consumer of electric 
power, of which coal is by far the largest source. 
Bethlehem mined more than 14 million tons of coal 
last year, and most of this was used in our own blast 
furnaces. 


What about surface mining? 

Surface-mined land can be reclaimed responsibly 
under present state reclamation laws. About 20 per 
cent of Bethlehem’s coal is surface-mined while more 
than 50 per cent of the nation’s coal is surface-mined. 
If unreasonable restrictions on surface mining are en- 
acted, the nation may be in trouble. That includes all 
coal users. And steel users. And all who use electric 
lights and appliances would feel the pinch. 


Why restrict our most abundant fuel? 

We favor legislation that will make it possible to meet 
the nation’s energy needs and reasonable environ- 
mental goals at the same time. More coal is needed 
now to avert steel shortages. Why cut coal production 
by unreasonable restrictions on surface mining at a 
time when all other energy sources—except coal— 
are in critical supply? 


Bethlehem 


(Advertisement) 


In an age of shortages, we have 
been running a little low on proph- 
ets lately. Not of people willing to 
predict but of people who can fore- 
tell. After the deluge of that Old 
Testament crowd, the prophecy 
business fell on hard times. 

Most forecasting of the future 
turns out to be a straight-line projec- 
tion of the present and immediate 
past. So you will find below no fu- 
ture shocking reading of what lies 
ahead. I have trouble enough read- 
ing fine print. 

There are plenty of predictions 
about the future of print, fine or oth- 
erwise.. My guess is that despite the 
debasement, the printed word will 
flourish. Language will continue to 
grow and change, if not in elegance, 
then in suppleness. The young help. 
I think that “getting your head to- 
gether,” for example, or “spaced 
out” are evocative, if probably tem- 
porary, contributions. I do worry, 
however, about some adult talk. A 
commercial for a government 
agency, heard on FM, tells us about 
public health “delivery systems,” a 
phrase apparently borrowed from 
the weapons jargon of the military. 

“Print” will probably have to im- 
prove graphically, as generations of 
more visually-sophisticated young 
people grow to maturity, Foxrire I 
and II happily married words and 
pictures; so does Israel Shenker’s 
book about authors, Worps AND 
THEIR Masters, with the Jill 
Krementz portraits. Ways will have 
to be found to reverse or slow the 
upward spiraling of costs. Much 
“marginal” publishing will fall to 
costs and apathy. 

The face and form of the book 
change and proliferate. The “hard- 


cover” still represents the center of 
original publishing and author de- 
velopment. But the paperbound is 
an original, too, in many cases, even 
as most are creative reprints. 

Through the book and depart- 
ment and chain store, the whole- 
saler, in the school and library, book 
club, reprint, and assorted other edi- 
tions, a good book may have a cat- 
like number of lives. 

That forecast which interests a 
person most is the one that seems to 
speak of his or her own future, So 
our one prediction is that because 
books will be around for a while, 


so will we. 
LL.D 


Editor-at-Large 


The Fine print: Of the authors an- 
nounced for these special Saturday 
Review/World issues, Doubleday is 
pleased to have been associated 
with the works of Isaac Asimov, 
Jacques-Yves Cousteau, Sinclair 
Lewis, Louis Kronenberger, Henry 
Steele Commager, Henry Kissinger. 

Among the authors we are 
pleased to be publishing at the 
moment are Rose Kennedy and her 
Times To REMEMBER; Peter Bench- 
ley and Jaws; Margaret Craven and 
T Hearp THE Ow1i Catt My Namg, 
Dan McCall and Jack THE Bear. 
In the immediate future we have 
popular novels scheduled by Arthur 
Hailey, Irving Stone, Taylor Cald- 
well, and Leon Uris, as well as John 
Bartlow Martin’s biography of Adlai 
Stevenson and the memoirs of Earl 
Warren. 


Talese and George Plimpton, put the 
New Journalism forward as the legiti- 
mate heir of the great traditions of real- 
istic fiction. 

All of us, I now think, were right in 
our complaint about fiction and wrong 
in our choice of alternatives. Trilling 
was wrong about sociology: instead of 
telling us more and more about the way 
we live now, the sociologists have been 
telling us less and less, and much of 
what they have been telling us we al- 
ready know. I was wrong about maga- 
zine articles: instead of developing in 
the direction of a deeper and more ex- 
tensive investigation of the manners 
and morals of our time, magazines have 
increasingly engaged in political agita- 
tion and moralistic exhortation, with 
articles degenerating into veiled sermons 
and editorials. And Wolfe was wrong 
about journalism: instead of serving in 
the spirit of Balzac as “secretaries” of 
American society, the New Journalists 
(ironically, but perhaps not so surpris- 
ingly, following the example of the 
novelists before them) have become in- 
creasingly narcissistic, with every sub- 
ject or assignment presenting another 
occasion for the display of their person- 
alities and for the assertion of their 
superiority to the rest of the world. 


Tue past 50 years, then, have seen the 
displacement of realism by modernism, 
the exhaustion in its own turn of the 
modernist impulse, and a somewhat des- 
perate search for a new form in which 
the old ambition of literature to record 
“the way we live now,” to set it all down 
in rich and precise detail, to see the 
world as in itself it reaily is, can be re- 
newed and reinvigorated. 

In the light of this experience, what 
can we expect the next 50 years to 
bring? There is obviously no way of 
knowing for sure, but my own guess is 
that imaginative literature will once 
again offer itself as the means by which 
the perennially insistent hunger for 
showing us how we live and what we 
are like can best be satisfied. I think this 
will happen because the logic of literary 
history points toward it. There is no 
other way for literature to go, except 
perhaps to the grave, and I do not be- 
lieve that literature will go to its grave, 
not only because the case for believing 


that literature has no future is so weak, 


but also—and mainly—because it is im- 
possible to imagine a world in which 
words will cease to delight and stories 
will cease to be told. oO 
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"There are great truths fee 


in this book, and 
nobody has fetched 
them out and put 
them in front as 
Norman Cousins 
has done’ 


-William Ernest Hocking 


Here is a beautifully written book that speaks to the 
individual who rejects the prevailing mood of despair 
and helplessness but who wants something more than 
easy answers or homilies. Norman Cousins states the 
case for hope in our time—not by blinking at the causes 
of pessimism but by a deep understanding of human 
capacity and the way that capacity can be fully de- 
veloped. 


Cousins’ search for answers takes the form of a pro- 
vocative Socratic dialogue, a meditation that builds a 
philosophy of profound optimism on the firm base of 
human experience, and celebrates the unity, meaning 
and wonder of life in all its diversity. 


This book has been in the making twenty years. Wil- 
liam Ernest Hocking, one of the great names in Amer- 
ican philosophy this past half-century, had this to say 
about it: 


“Very few philosophers have waded in with such 
capacity to swim in the Conceptual Vacuum. Hegel 
tried it in his initial triad, Being—Non-being—Becom- 
ing. Bergson threw a bucket-full of scorn on the as- 
sumption that it is easier to understand why Nothing 
should be than why Anything-in-particular should be. 
And Sartre comes forward with L’Etre et le Néant, 
really a noble bit of analysis in the service of a ram- 


shackle philosophy. But the proposition that Nothing- 
ness is impossible, and that there is an ultimate re- 
sistance, like a reverse Entropy, in the nature of things 
—that is fresh and radical thinking and definitely im- 
portant as such. 


“T shouldn’t be surprised if this book would give a new 
jolt to philosophy in this country, and perhaps abroad 
as well; and poke it out of the semantic ruts in which 
it idles away the hours of man’s most momentous 
perils and decisions.” 
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To your Bookstore or 
Harper & Row, Mail Order Dept. 
10 E, 53rd St., New York 10022 


I enclose check or m.o. for $__________ in full payment 
for copy(ies) of The Celebration of Life ($4.95 ea.) 
Harper & Row pays all shipping costs. 


Name. 
Address 


City. 


be a ey A 
(Add sales tax where applicable) 
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(Dubos: continued from page 10.) 
evolves into a regionalist culture. Poets 
write about the open road, but few peo- 
ple elect hobo life. Even so-called mobile 
homes generally stay put. 

The unanswered question is, Who set- 
tles where? Most people, of course, are 
compelled to stay where they are by the 
accidents of life, or to go to a particular 
place simply because economic oppor- 
tunities are available. But, increasingly, 
environmental tastes play a role in the 
selection of a place for work or for retire- 
ment. Some people prefer a relaxing sub- 
tropical atmosphere; others, a rugged, 
stimulating scenery and climate. Some 
like pastoral scenes; others, a desert or 
wooded wilderness. Some want the peace 
of a sleepy village or small town; others, 
the diversity and excitement of a cosmo- 
politan metropolis. More importantly, 
perhaps, many people are eager to find 
a place that suits them as a stage for ac- 
tion; they are not so much place-seek- 
ers as place-makers. Throughout history, 
place-makers have shaped the distinctive 
characteristics of landscapes and city- 
scapes, regardless of natural forces and 
economic considerations, Land use in 
France differs from what it is in England, 
not because of differences in natural his- 
tory, but because place-makers have im- 
posed on each country a distinctive 
pattern of man-nature relationships. Sim- 
ilarly, the cityscapes and landscapes of 
Sweden differ from those of other Scan- 
dinavian countries as a consequence of 
human interventions into nature. 

Regionalism in the United States 
has the special interest that its historical 
determinants are of recent origin. In any 
given area the percentage of natives 
among the residents is likely to be small, 
but dedication to the spirit of place is 
commonly the highest among the new- 
comers. The people most eager to save 
the Vermont or the Oregon countryside 
are those who have recently moved into 
it from other states where the countryside 
has been spoiled. Choice, rather than 
birth, makes for local patriotism. On the 
whole, people who elect to settle in Ver- 
mont have tastes and temperaments 
somewhat different from those who elect 
to settle in New Hampshire, even though 
the two states have many natural char- 
acteristics in common. And the same can 
be said for Oregon versus Washington, 
for Arizona versus Southern California, 
and even for cozy Connecticut versus 
New York, the Empire State. 

Regionalism used to be the expression 
of natural forces and historical acci- 
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dents. But greater geographic and eco- 
nomic mobility has increased the latitude 
in the selection of a place. It is probable 
that the greater possibilities for con- 
scious choice of residence will encour- 
age more thoughtful efforts to cultivate 
the spirit of place and make it come alive 
in human activities, 


EVERY PART OF THE WORLD has some 
kind of plan for its long-range future. 
Most. prosperous, highly industrialized 
countries are concerned with environ- 
mental quality and question the advis- 
ability of further industrialization. In 
contrast, all poor countries aim at rapid 
development by the most sophisticated 
technologies, even at the expense of en- 
vironmental quality and of their tradi- 
tions. 

The Mandate from Heaven that jus- 
tified the absolute rule of the ancient 
Chinese emperors has been reincarnated 
in Mao Tse-tung’s wisdom and will sur- 
vive in a technocratic form after China 
has been industrialized. In the com- 
munes of present-day rural China or of 
Shanghai, the nuclear family is as strong 
and important as it was in imperial 
China, even though the social contexts 
in which it operates are now completely 
different from those of the past. Social 
changes can hardly be successful unless 
they achieve a large measure of con- 
formity between the new and the old—in 
other words, unless the spirit of place 
survives. 


I SHALL USE the current increase in the 
cost of energy to illustrate how the adap- 
tive responses to a single change differ 
from one social and technological situ- 
ation to another. 

First, J must point out that modern 
agriculture requires enormous amounts 
of energy—for the construction and 
operation of tractors, trucks, and other 
equipment; for the production of fertil- 
izers and pesticides; for drainage, irriga- 
tion, and so forth. The modern farmer 
spends more “industrial calories” than he 
recovers from the land in the form of 
food calories. Because modern agricul- 
ture can thus be regarded as a technique 
for the conversion of fossil fuels into 
foods (and also into textiles), it is inevi- 
table that the cost of agricultural prod- 
ucts will go up everywhere with the cost 
of fuels, but the social effects will be 
qualitatively different depending upon 
the levels of industrialization. 

In the poor countries, which are not 
yet industrialized, agricultural yields are 
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Your phone is buffft to last... and last. Bell System 
phones are designed and built to withstand “torture 
tests” equal to 20 years average use. Of course, you 
may not need your phone that long because you’ll 
move, or want to get a newer model. 

Also, the phones we collect, we recycle. Practically 
nothing goes to waste. 

The Bell Telephone Companies know you want a 


dependable reliable phone. = 
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The president of Diners Club offers 
this friendly wager to the president 
of American Express: 


‘Tl pay you a dollar for every establishment 


that honors American Express...if youll pay me 


a dollar for every one that honors Diners Club’ 
(‘That's the fastest way | know of to make $75,000!”) 


Actually, the outcome isn’t really in doubt. 
The evidence is in the latest Diners Club 
and American Express directories. By direct 
comparison, Diners Club gives you credit 
at 75,000 more places around the world 
than American Express, 

That can mean a lot to you when you 
travel. In Europe, Diners Club gives you 
credit at 30% more places than American 
Express. Note: Guide Michelin, world- 
renowned restaurant guide, gives its highest 
rating—3 stars—to just 16 restaurants in all 
of France. Of these, 11 honor Diners Club 
(8 exclusively) while only 3 honor American 
Express (none exclusively). 

In Germany, Diners Club gives you over 
50% more establishments than American 
Express, In the Caribbean: 50% more 
places in Aruba. More than twice as many 


Martinique and Trinidad, among others. In 
Asia, Africa and Latin America, you'll find 
Diners Club at 3 times as many places. 


The first executive card. 


Needless to say, Diners Club is honored 
throughout the U.S.—where we originated 
the executive credit card. 

Of course, you can make do with your 
American Express card alone. But not hav- 
ing Diners Club means having no credit at 
all in 75,000 places. It could mean passing 
up some very nice restaurants, shops and 
places to stay—unless you are prepared to 
carry a lot of cash. 

That’s why, even if you already have 
American Express, it would pay you to send 
in the application below. 
Right now, while it’s still 


Dear Friend, 


American Express recently 
announced an increase in 
the annual cost of their card 
from $15 to $20—a 33%% 
increase. 

As President of Diners 
Club, | want to give you my 
personal assurance that— 
should you use this applica- 
tion to apply for membership 
now—upon its approval, you 
will receive a full year’s 
membership at the same $15 
fee we've maintained for 
years. 

Since Diners Club offers 
you 75,000 more establish- 
ments than American Ex- 
press—and now costs you 
appreciably less—doesn’t it 
make good sense to apply 
for membership now? 


Sincerely, 


Tle bes 


R. Newell Lusby 
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in Barbados. More in St. Martin, Curacao, Executive service sou business 


in your hands. 


r\. 28 WS BA Jo assure yourself of the $15 rate, application must be received on this form by November 1, 1974 IS SSRBER 
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tional magnitude; they will favor the 
trend to internationalism and uniform- 
ity. Others will be in the form of much 
smaller plants—probably of an entirely 
different nature and suited to local uses 
and to soft technologies. The ideal of 
village life, which has persisted since 
neolithic times, will be incorporated in, 
but not absorbed by, the anonymous 
life of the world community. Communes 
for ordinary citizens—even for com- 
muters—might help people in 2024 to 
recapture a sense of self-sufficiency, 
community life, and contact with nature. 


CHANGE THERE MUST BE, because it is an 
essential condition of life. But change 
can be successful only if it occurs within 
the constraints imposed by the ecological 
characteristics of each locality and by 
the unchangeable demands of human 
nature. The human species acquired its 
genetic constitution some 100,000 years 
ago, and there is no chance that it can 
be significantly and safely altered. How- 
ever, granted the biological and psycho- 
logical stability of our species, the im- 
mense diversity of its attributes enables 
human beings to express many trends in 
their individual lives and in their soci- 
eties. Human beings can be selfish or 
altruistic, careless or fastidious, home- 
loving or eager to take to the open road. 
As already mentioned, their civilizations 
move simultaneously toward interna- 
tional uniformity and toward regional 
differences. This fundamental diversity 
makes human behavior pleasantly un- 
predictable and accounts for the fact that 
the future is hardly ever an extrapolation 
of the past or present. 

Our very notion of progress also re- 
flects conflicting tendencies. The ancient 
myth of eternal return is counterbal- 
anced by the belief that everything is 
forever changing toward some omega 
point. The Bible teaches that there is 
nothing new under the sun but also that 
we must build the New Jerusalem. 

Experience shows that human affairs 
exhibit recurring cycles, just as do the 
seasons, the movements of the celestial 
bodies, and all other natural phenomena. 
In this light, the human condition at any 
given time is but one stage in the endless 
ebb and flow of events. The myth of 
eternal return has great appeal, because 
it provides the satisfaction of experi- 
encing diversity while being part of eter- 
nity. On the other hand, Western civi- 
lization is committed to a dynamic view 
of life that implies continuous change— 
a belief in the possibility of progress, 


which is as ancient as the Greek myth of 
Prometheus. Most people now take it for 
granted that modern civilization is en- 
gaged in a continuous process of change 
to a new state that will certainly be dif- 
ferent from anything in the past, even 
though it may not be better. 

During the past two decades, our atti- 
tude concerning progress has itself begun 
to change. We realize that the new is not 
necessarily preferable to the old and, 
especially, that our own type of civiliza- 
tion is not superior to others—even those 
we consider primitive—when the qual- 
ity of life is used as the criterion of com- 
parison, instead of technological power. 
We also feel that a tangible link to the 
past is an essential component of hap- 
piness; one of our painful experiences 
is finding that to go home is bearable 
only for a short visit, because so little is 
left to which we can relate. We long for 
a kind of social order that will give us, as 
did the myth of the eternal return, not 
only the excitement of change but also 
the security of returning to a state and 
place in which we feel at home. 

Whether we look forward to material 
progress or long for the good old days, 
there is no doubt, in any case, that the 
world has changed greatly since the be- 
ginning of the Industrial Revolution and 
that it will continue to change. I rejoice 
in most of the changes because I believe 
that we cannot be fully human without 
seeking new experiences—the adven- 
tures of the spirit as well as of the flesh. 
But I also believe that the transforma- 
tions of the physical world have been, 
and will be, less significant than com- 
monly assumed—the reason being that 
the most important manifestations of 
human life have characteristics that are 
unchangeable and universal. Homer, 
Shakespeare, Racine, will remain mean- 
ingful to us simply because the passions 
they portray will remain the passions 
that move the world. 

The permanent aspects of our con- 
stitution are thus at least as relevant to 
the future as are diversity and change. 
The world of 2024 will be interesting 
and creative to the extent that it will pro- 
vide opportunities for the expression of 
the opposite, complementary urges em- 
bodied in the biological and psychologi- 
cal nature of the human species. Bob 
Dylan states an eternal truth when he 
sings, “The times they are a-changin’.” 
But he should add to his message that it 
is the same human nature and the same 
physical nature that are being eternally 
recycled during the change. oO 
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(Sakharov: continued from page 14.) 
PT there will be a widely developed sys- 
tem of subterranean cities for sleep and 
entertainment, with service stations for 
underground transportation and mining. 
I foresee the industrialization, mecha- 
nization, and intensification of agricul- 
ture (particularly in the WT) not only 
through the classic use of fertilizers but 


of restructuring agricultural production, 
demographic problems, and so on). 

Another aspect of industry and of the 
future in general will be the more wide- 
spread use of cybernetic technology. 

I foresee that the parallel development 
of semiconductor, magnetic, electrovac- 
uum, photo-electronic, laser, cryotron, 
gas-dynamic, and other forms of cyber- 


“J foresee a universal information system which will 
give everyone access at any given moment to the con- 
tents of any book that has ever been published... .” 


also with the gradual creation of an arti- 
ficial superfertile soil, with universal irri- 
gation, and, in the northern areas, with a 
widespread system of hothouses, artifi- 
cially illuminated, with heated soil, that 
use electrophori and perhaps other physi- 
cal methods to induce growth. 

Of course, genetics and selection will 
continue to play a prime role. Thus, the 
“sreen revolution” of the last few dec- 
ades will continue and develop. New 
forms of agriculture will arise, including 
marine, bacterial, microalgal, and fun- 
gal. The surface of the oceans, of Ant- 
arctica, and, ultimately, of the moon 
and the planets as well, will be gradually 
adapted for agricultural use. 


A PRESSING PROBLEM today is protein 
starvation, afflicting hundreds of millions 
of people. This form of malnutrition 
cannot be solved by expanding animal 
husbandry because even now animal feed 
makes up almost 50 percent of the 
world’s agricultural production. Besides, 
many other factors, including the preser- 
vation of the environment, demand a re- 
duction of animal husbandry. I assume 
that in the next few decades a huge in- 
dustry will be created to produce animal- 
protein substitutes—in particular, artifi- 
cial amino acids, primarily through the 
enrichment of vegetable matter. This 
will lead to a sharp curtailment of animal 
husbandry. 

Changes almost as radical as these 
should take place in industry, energy 
production, and general life-styles. The 
most important task in preserving the en- 
vironment will be the global changeover 
to closed cycles, with the complete ab- 
sence of dangerous and polluting emis- 
sions. The gigantic technological and eco- 
nomic problems that accompany such a 
changeover can be resolved only on an 
international scale (as can the problems 
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netics will lead to an enormous growth 
of its potential economic and technologi- 
cal possibilities. 

A unique role will be played by prog- 
ress in communications and information. 

One of the first stages of this progress 
will be the creation of a single global 
telephone and videophone system. Far 
in the future, more than 50 years from 
now, I foresee a universal information 
system (UIS), which will give everyone 
access at any given moment to the con- 
tents of any book that has ever been 
published or any magazine or any fact. 
The UIS will have individual minia- 
ture-computer terminals, central-control 
points for the flood of information, and 
communication channels incorporating 
thousands of artificial communications 
from satellites, cables, and laser lines. 

Even the partial realization of the UIS 
will profoundly affect every person, his 
leisure activities, and his intellectual and 
artistic development. Unlike television, 
the major source of information for 
many of our contemporaries, the UIS 
will give each person maximum freedom 
of choice and will require individual 
activity. 


BUT THE TRUE historic role of the UIS 
will be to break down the barriers to the 
exchange of information among coun- 
tries and people. The complete accessi- 
bility of information, particularly in the 
creation of art, carries the danger of re- 
ducing its value. But I am certain that 
this contradiction will somehow be re- 
solved. Art and its perception are always 
so individual that the value of personal 
contact with the work and the artist will 
always remain. Books will also retain 
their value. The private library will al- 
ways exist, because it represents per- 
sonal, individual choice and beauty and 
tradition, in the good sense of the word. 


Personal contact with art and books will 
always remain a joy. 

As far as energy is concerned: I am 
certain that during the next 50 years 
the importance of energy created from 
coal at huge power plants with pollution 
controls will become even greater. Si- 
multaneously, to be sure, the produc- 
tion of atomic energy will become wide- 
spread, and by the end of that period, 
so will energy created through fusion. 
The problem of “burying” radioactive 
wastes from atomic energy is now merely 
an economic one, and in the future it 
will be no more complex or expensive 
than the equally important extraction of 
sulfurous gas and nitrogen oxide from 
the furnace gases of steam-power plants. 

In the matter of transportation: for 
family and individual transportation to 
be employed primarily in the PT, the 
automobile will be replaced, in my opin- 
ion, by a battery-powered vehicle on 
mechanical “legs” that will not disturb 
the grass cover or require asphalt roads. 
Basic freight and passenger transport 
will be carried out in atomic-powered 
helium dirigibles and, primarily, in high- 
speed, atomic-powered trains that will 
run on monorails and underground. In 
many cases, particularly in urban trans- 
portation, passengers and freight will be 
loaded and unloaded from moving ve- 
hicles with the aid of “intermediate” fa- 
cilities (like the moving sidewalks in 
H. G. Wells’s novel When the Sleeper 
Wakes or like unloading cars on parallel 
tracks). 

As far as science, the latest technol- 
ogy, and space exploration are con- 
cerned: in scientific research, the use 
of theoretical computer simulation of 
many complex processes will take on 
even greater significance. Computers 
with larger memories and faster action 
(real-time computers or perhaps photo- 
electric computers or purely optical ones 
in which informational fields are visually 
displayed) will provide the opportunity 
to solve multi-faceted problems, prob- 
lems with multiple variables, and quan- 
tum-mechanical and statistical problems 
of many kinds. Examples of such prob- 
lems include weather forecasting; the 
magnetic-gas dynamics of the sun, the 
solar corona, and other astrophysical 
objects; the analysis of organic molecules 
and elementary biophysical processes; 
the determination of properties of solid 
and liquid bodies, liquid, crystals, and 
elementary particles; cosmological calcu- 
lations; the plotting of multi-faceted pro- 
duction processes (for example, in metal- 
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lurgy and the chemical industry); and 
complex economic and sociological cal- 
culations. Even though computer simula- 
tion should under no circumstances re- 
place experiment and observation, it 
provides awesome auxiliary possibilities 
for the development of science, Simula- 
tion can control the accuracy of the theo- 
retical explanation of some phenomena. 

It is possible that there will be achieve- 
ments in the synthesis of matter that is 
super-conductive at room temperature. 
Such a discovery would be revolutionary 
in electronics and in many other areas 
of technology—for example, in trans- 
portation, creating super-conductive rails, 
on which the vehicle glides without fric- 
tion on a magnetic “cushion”; of course, 
the vehicle’s runners could be super-con- 
ductors and the rails magnetized. 

I imagine that the achievements in 
physics and chemistry (perhaps employ- 
ing computer modeling) will lead not 
only to the creation of synthetics superior 
to the natural materials in every signifi- 
cant way (the first steps have been taken 
in this field) but also to the artificial re- 
production of many unique aspects of 
entire systems existing in nature. 1 
imagine that automatons of the future 
will have efficient and easily directed 
“muscles” of contractive polymers and 
that there will be highly sensitive analy- 
zers of organic and inorganic mixtures 
of the air and water operating on the 
principle of an artificial “nose.” Artificial 
diamonds will be created from graphite 
through special underground atomic 
blasts. Diamonds, of course, play a major 
role in contemporary technology, and 
cheaper production methods will height- 
en their importance. 

Space exploration will be even more 
significant. I foresee greater attempts to 
establish communication with civiliza- 
tions from other planets. This will in- 
volve the search for interplanetary sig- 
nals on all known wavelengths and the 
simultaneous planning and establishment 
of our own transmitting stations. It would 
also entail searching outer space for the 
Stations of extraterrestrial civilizations. 
Of course, information obtained “out 
there” could have a revolutionary impact 
on all aspects of human life—in science 
and technology, naturally—and also 
could result in an exchange of social ex- 
perience. 

I predict that powerful telescopes set 
up at space laboratories or on the moon 
will permit us to see the planets orbiting 
the nearest stars (Alpha Centauri and 
others). Atmospheric obstacles make it 
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“There is no possibility of ‘turning back’ some aspects 
of progress without destroying all of civilization.” 


impossible to enlarge the existing mirrors 
of the telescopes on earth. 

In 50 years the economic exploitation 
of the surface of the moon and the aster- 
oids will probably be underway. Atomic 
blasts on the asteroids may direct them 
“closer” to the earth. 


I HAVE SET FORTH a few of my predictions 
about the future of science and technol- 
ogy. But I have almost completely over- 
looked the very heart of science, which 
often turns out to be the most important 
in terms of practical consequences—the 
highly abstract theoretical research that 
is born of the indefatigable curiosity, 
flexibility, and power of human reason. 
In the first half of the twentieth century, 
such research led to the creation of a 
specific and a general theory of relativity, 
the creation of quantum mechanics, and 
the discovery of the structure of the atom 
and its nucleus. 

Discoveries on that scale have always 
been, and always will be, unpredictable. I 
can only hazard a guess, and with great 
reservations, about the general direc- 
tions in which comparable discoveries 
will take place. 

Research in the theory of elementary 
particles and in cosmology may lead not 
only to major concrete advances in exist- 
ing areas of research but also to the 
formation of completely new perceptions 
of the structure of space and time. Great 
unexpected findings may come from re- 
search in physiology and biophysics, in 
the regulation of vital functions, in medi- 
cine, in social cybernetics, and in the 
general theory of self-regulation. Every 
major discovery will have a profound in- 
fluence on the life of mankind. 

The continuation and development of 
the existing tendencies of scientific and 
technological progress seem inevitable to 
me. I do not consider the consequences 
tragic, despite the fact that 1 am familiar 
with the warnings of thinkers who hold 
the opposite view. 

Population growth and the depletion 
of natural resources make it absolutely 
impossible for mankind to return to the 
so-called healthy life of the past (which 
was, in reality, very difficult and often 
cruel and joyless), even if man desired 
it and could bring it about under the 
conditions of competition and economic 


and political difficulties. Various sides of 
scientific and technological progress— 
urbanization, industrialization, mechani- 
zation, automation, the use of fertilizers 
and chemical weed-killers, the growth of 
culture and leisure time, medical prog- 
ress, better nourishment, the lowering of 
the mortality rate, and the prolonging of 
life—are closely interconnected, and 
there is no possibility of “turning back” 
some aspects of progress without destroy- 
ing all of civilization. Only the ruin of 
civilization by the holocaust of a global 
thermonuclear catastrophe, by famine, 
epidemics, or general chaos could turn 
progress around, but only a madman 
would wish for such an outcome. 


THINGS ARE NOT WELL 1N THE WORLD to- 
day in the most direct and simple sense of 
the word. Hunger and death threaten the 
majority of men. That is why the first 
goal of truly humane progress must be 
to put an end to those dangers, and any 
other approach would be unforgiveable 
snobbism. Yet 1 am not prone to insist 
on the technological and material side 
of progress. I am certain that the “super- 
goal” of human institutions, and that in- 
cludes progress, is not only to protect 
all those born on earth from excessive 
suffering and early death but also to pre- 
serve in mankind all that is human: the 
joy of spontaneous work with knowing 
hands and a knowing mind, the joy of 
mutual help and of good relations with 
people and nature, and the joy of learn- 
ing and art. I do not believe the contra- 
dictions in these goals to be insurmount- 
able. Even now, the citizens of the more 
developed, industrialized countries have 
more opportunities for a normal, healthy 
life than their contemporaries in the 
more backward and hungry countries 


“have. And in any case, progress that will 


save people from hunger and disease can- 
not contradict the preservation of the 
source of active good, that which is most 
humane in man. 

T believe that mankind will find a ra- 
tional solution to the complex problem 
of realizing the grand, necessary, and in- 
evitable goals of progress without losing 
the humaneness of humanity and the 
naturalness of nature. Oo 
Text telephoned by Mr. Sakharov to 
SR/W and translated by Antonina W. Bouis 
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piano’s action (or key- — 
board mechanism) by playing with ° 
a variety of touch and pressure 
(try loud “attacks;’ smooth pas- 
sages, short crisp notes, etc.). 

Be sure one key doesn’t feel noticeably 
lighter or heavier to the touch than another 
(inconsistent action). 

Try moving the keys from 
side to side. Too much sideways move: 
ment is a sign of poor workmanship. 
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_ consistency and quality of workman- 
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However bright or mellow (etc.) you like 
- your piano sound, check to be sure its tone 
' character is consistent, over its full range. 

Also, be sure to ask how well the instru- 
ment is built to stay in tune. 

Yamaha pianos have features like a unique 
tuning pin block of the finest quarter sawed maple, 
and a sealing system we call “Humidiseal” for 
enduring tuning stability. 

Consistency of touch, workmanship, and 
sound are just some of the things to look for in a 
piano. For a complete booklet on the subject of 
piano buying, write to Yamaha International Corp., 
P.O. Box 6600, Buena Park, Calif. 90620. 
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“Even the combined 7 million deaths were less than 
one year’s growth in human numbers...a pledge to end 
hunger without population limitation would be empty.” 


(Bundy: from page 20.) 

The consequences of the Protocols 
may be the most dramatic of all the 
changes of the last 50 years. In 1974 the 
world had about 4 billion people. It was 
then believed by the experts that with a 
continuation of the trends then apparent, 
including the best existing efforts of pop- 
ulation workers and governments, the 
population of the globe today would be 
between 10 and 12 billion and still rising. 
The census estimate for last year shows 
a total of less than 7 billion, and for the 
first time in 300 years the world’s popu- 
lation is essentially stable. 

The Population Protocols, the Char- 
ter of Freedom From Hunger, and the 
Constitution of the World Nuclear Au- 
thority were negotiated concurrently, 
and it was not a short process; the meet- 
ings lasted from early 1985 to late 1988. 
It was easy to agree that hunger must 
end—and very hard indeed to devise a 
workable and agreed-upon process by 
which, for a long transitional period, the 
major food-exporting nations would 
limit their own increasingly varied and 
meat-based diets in order to build ade- 
quate world-food stocks. Probably the 
task would have been impossible without 
the extraordinary example set by the ex- 
porters of the old British Common- 
wealth, and it is not clear that Australia 
would have followed the Canadian lead 
if there had not been a decisive demon- 


ie, 


stration, in the Olympic Games of 1988, 
that with proper dietary supplements 
vegetarians make the best athletes. 

And we must remember, finally, that 
not everything was done by negotiation. 
A limited number of small countries did 
resist to the end the “limitations on sov- 
ereignty” required for nuclear safety. 
The measures taken to secure their agree- 
ment have never been fully approved by 
the fraternity of international lawyers. 
There is increasingly general acceptance 
of the doctrine proclaimed unilaterally 
by the Secretary-General in the year 
2000—salus omnium suprema lex— 
but there is little doubt that the “police 
measures” taken by the Founding Five 
in 1988 had no such doctrine to defend 
them at the time. It is better to admit that 
the Events had created their own neces- 
sity. 

But in the end the diplomatic com- 
plexities, the acts of force, and the simple 
haggles of the formative years were for- 
gotten in the triumph of 1989. Just as 
most Americans cannot remember any- 
thing between the Battle of Yorktown 
and the adoption of their Constitution, 
so the present generation is distressingly 
ignorant of the processes that led to the 
Great Covenant. They know its Pre- 
amble by heart: “So that mankind may 
survive. ...” They know the three Instru- 
ments it created as Americans know their 
own three branches: the Nuclear Con- 


trol Authority, the Food Commission, 
and the Population Court. They even 
know the debatable analogies among 
these three strong but limited instruments 
of government and the different branches 
of the American (and other) govern- 
ments. But what they truly remember is 
that the Great Covenant of Survival, 
signed in New York and in the five 
founding capitals on October 24, 1989 
(United Nations Day), remains in force 
35 years later and has gone from 
strength to strength. 

We tend to complacency as we re- 
hearse this history, because we know so 
well what has been prevented. So we do 
well to remember that we have paid some 
price in liberty, at least as it was under- 
stood in 1974. The constraints of meeting 
the standards of the Population Proto- 
cols we have already mentioned. They 
were, and are, the hardest to bear and 
justify, though the worst was over about 
ten years ago. The requirements for nu- 
clear safety, while most of them bear 
only on the people and institutions di- 
rectly involved in that rapidly growing 
industry, necessarily include rights of 
search which the U.S. courts, at least, 
would have questioned in the mid-twen- 
tieth century, and rights of access that 
were once anathema to China and the 
Soviet Union. 


THE CONSTRAINT ON LIBERTY required by 
the Food Commission is less direct, and 
we are used to it, but it would have been 
surprising to our grandfathers, In effect 
it has meant that the sowing of crops and 
the uses of harvests—for export, for 
chickens, for cattle, or for bread—have 
been regulated not by national but by 
international authority, and this regula- 
tion has extended into other fields that 
affect the productivity of the world’s 
land. Fertilizer has a priority, even now, 
which is a source of jealousy to other 
claimants on the raw materials it uses 
and on the energy for its plants. The con- 
trols over the world’s fishing go far be- 
yond what anyone would have dared to 
urge at the Conference on the Law of 
the Sea in 1974. The 200-mile limit did 
not survive the achievement of unity by 
the Founding Five. 

Yet the constraints of the Food Com. 
mission operate more on the power ol 
states and corporations than directly or 
the personal liberties of citizens. They 
are mild compared with the constraint: 
required in some cases for populatio: 
control and milder still compared witl 
the constraint of hunger. What the age o 
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“Could those 75 million lives have been saved? It is 
a question without answer. One can imagine a world 
which had paid no admission fees for survival.” 


the Covenant has demonstrated, in a 
larger view, is not so much that survival 
requires limitations on liberty, but rather 
how narrow those limitations really are. 
Freedom of speech and religion have not 
had to be surrendered in return for free- 
dom from hunger and freedom from 
nuclear fear. There is still not much free 
speech in the Socialist world—but in 
other countries with other traditions men 
and women still speak as they please. 
To students of politics, indeed, the 
great lesson of the Covenant is that it is 
possible to establish worldwide authori- 
ties for limited purposes without ending 
the role of the nation-state. The Cove- 
nant has shattered the myth of indivisible 
sovereignty. The most striking example 
was the process of population limitation. 
The Population Court has never had any 
administrative apparatus beyond that re- 
quired for the inspection and validation 
of census figures. The ways and means of 


executing population policy have been 
left entirely to nations. The sanctions for 
non-compliance have rested with the 
Food Commission. And fortunately the 
seven cases of limited penalties, while 
they have caused major difficulties and 
sharply slowed the rate of caloric im- 
provement in the penalized countries, 
have fallen far short of the creation of 
any level of malnutrition remotely com- 
parable to what was routine in the hun- 
gry countries even before the Famines. 

Yet with all their respect for the sur- 
viving nation-states, the three Instru- 
ments of the Covenant are not toothless. 
The Nuclear Authority and the Food 
Commission are part of the U.N. family, 
but they work outside its traditional sys- 
tem of governance. They are subject to 
no veto; their executives report to direc- 
tors who are themselves not agents of 
governments; and the weighted voting 
that elects directors reflects not only the 


“Therapy didn’t help. 1 had this neurotic desire to be pun- 
ished, and Dr. Marcus kept raising his fees, and I loved it.” 
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decisive role of the Founding Five of the 
Eighties but also the economic weight 
of Europe, Japan, and the Middle East- 
ern Federation. The Population Court 
has a similar—if more judicial—strength 
and stature. 

The three Instruments are not perfect. 
Some smaller states, believing themselves 
safe from hunger, refused to join the 
Population Protocols or the Food Com- 
mission, accepting the Nuclear Authority 
only because it was imposed. There are 
fewer of these holdouts now than there 
were in 1989, but the insularity of states 
like Albania and Burma has proven very 
strong. There are many who believe that 
accession to the Protocols and the Com- 
mission should be compulsory, but so 
far the weight of opinion has been the 
other way. Each passing decade strength- 
ens the tradition of support for the words 
of the Preamble: “To do all that must 
be done for our survival—and to do 
nothing more.” It is this tradition that 
has protected all three Instruments, in all 
participating states, throughout the cur- 
rent time of turbulence. 


AN ACCOUNT SO COMPRESSED, of hap- 
penings so great, must omit dozens of 
questions that cry out for comment. But 
there is one with which I would close, 
because it is crucial to our present 
troubles, too. Was it necessary to pay the 
ghastly price of the Famines and the 
Events to get the Covenant? What was 
done in 1989 was little more than what 
reason and generosity would have or- 
dained at any time in the early Seventies. 
Could those 75 million lives have been 
saved? It is a question with no certain 
answer. One can imagine a world which 
had paid no such admissions fee for sur- 
vival, but one can also imagine a much 
worse history for these last 50 years; 
measured against a full-scale nuclear 
holocaust the Events remain small, al- 
though it was their very enormity that 
changed the world. And if the Famines 
had “luckily” come later, it is probable 
that they would most unluckily have 
been far worse. Moreover, a look further 
back in history suggests that great lessons 
are not usually cheap. What did it cost 
the French and Germans, the Japanese 
and the Americans, the Israelis and the 
Arabs, to learn to be friends? 

But do we now understand underem- 
ployment and inflation, even in principle, 
as well as 50 years ago we understood 
how to end hunger and nuclear danger? 
The answer to that question must await 
the historians of a later time. Oo 
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being used. 
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amend an inaccurate record. 
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(World Atlas: from page 31.) 
cultural elements that make political di- 
vision or integration more likely: 

(9) Religion. As JIsraeli-Arab and 
Indian-Pakistani relations show, reli- 
gious differences can contribute to polit- 
ical explosions. 

(10) Racial and (11) language bar- 
riers, together with religion. These will 
not show much change in the next haif- 
century, and they will continue to form 
the social substrata of politics. 

(12) Political ideology. One impor- 
tant factor is an evaluation of the degree 
of nationalism. 

Further complicating the task of fore- 
telling the shape of future maps is the 
fact that our notion of the national bor- 
der is in flux and will probably change 
considerably in the next 50 years. Be- 
cause of developments in science, tech- 
nology, communication, and transporta- 
tion, the notion of statehood, regarding 
both East and West, is shifting. Growing 
economic interdependence, with the in- 
creasing exchange of goods, information, 
and resources, makes the “small world” 
a truism. Furthermore, the new impor- 
tance of oceans and seabeds will lead to 
cooperative efforts on a common terri- 
tory. Finally, the advent of mass media, 
especially the television satellite, is ex- 
panding the ordinary person’s self-con- 
cept to include being a citizen of the 
earth. National sovereignty may pale 
before the spectacle of one planet. 

While many variations exist, there are 
in general three main kinds of political 
boundaries. The first may be shown on 
a map by a thick line representing an 
impermeable boundary, such as those 
maintained by force of arms between the 
U.S.S.R. and China, Israel and the Arab 
nations, East and West Germany, and 
India and Pakistan. A less tense kind of 
impermeable boundary exists where the 
borders are maintained by guards, cus- 
toms, passports, and visas. 

The permeable political boundary is a 
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ANSWER TO MIDDLETON 
DOUBLE-CROSTIC NO. 54 


MERLE MILLER: 
PLAIN SPEAKING 


The President...said, ‘Well, of 
course. The American people always 
see through a counterfeit. It some- 
times takes a little time, but eventu- 
ally they can always spot one, And 
MacArthur. ... If there ever was to be 
a Counterfeit Club, he would have 
been president of it.” 
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second kind and might be represented 
as a thin line. The borders of the United 
States and Canada and of the European 
Community countries, which require no 
passport or customs inspections, are two 
examples. 

The third kind of border may be 
called the residual boundary. The bor- 
ders between states in the United States 
or the republics in the U.S.S.R. are ex- 
amples of this. For many political func- 
tions, such boundaries have become the- 
oretical fictions. 

I will venture that, while all three 
kinds of boundaries will continue to 
exist, the next half-century will continue 
a significant shift toward permeable and 
residual political boundaries. 

It will probably continue to be true 
that in the next 50 years, the only major 
changes in boundaries will be the result 
of armed conflict: revolutions and major 
wars. The future holds for us the specter 
of five or more possible large-scale wars 
in Asia and the Pacific and Indian 
oceans: (1) a U.S./U.S.S.R. thermonu- 
clear war, (2) a Sino-Soviet war, (3) a 
Sino-American war, (4) a Sino-Soviet— 
American war, or (5) a Sino-Indian war. 
This list of conflicts omits Japan, which, 
I believe, will continue its critical experi- 
ment of being a major economic power 
without a major military establishment 
and will not develop nuclear weapons. 


FOR THE SAKE OF BREVITY, this discussion 
is limited to the effects of a hypothetical 
Sino-Soviet war on Asian boundaries. 
While both nations are working to pre- 
vent such a desolate loss of their people 
and resources, they realize that the con- 
vergence of the wrong historical events 
could bring it about. 

If such a war, rather than ending as a 
stalemate, were won by the Soviet 
Union, Manchuria and Tibet might be- 
come independent; Taiwan would re- 
main so. The Sinkiang area of western 
China might possibly become another 
republic of the Soviet Union, and Mon- 
golia would remain independent but 
would probably expand to include Inner 
Mongolia. If such a war were to break 
out after the turn of the century, China 
might win instead, an eventuality that 
would result in her absorbing as buffer 
zones Mongolia, the Alma-Ata region of 
Soviet Central Asia as far west as Tash- 
kent, and Siberia from Lake Baikal east- 
ward. 

While there may be little historical 
basis for an optimistic viewpoint, if nu- 
clear deterrence fails, there is little point 


in discussing the future. However, local 
wars, including civil wars, fought with 
conventional weapons, will probably still 
occur in many areas, such as the Middle 
East, the Asian subcontinent, Indochina, 
and Korea. If there are no major wars by 
2024, the map of Asia will not have 
changed a great deal. Some of the likely 
shifts might be: Korea will probably be 
reunited, with a residual border between 
the North and South; Taiwan will prob- 
ably rejoin China, with a residual bor- 
der; in Indochina, Vietnam will be re- 
united, and Laos and the Khmer 
Republic (Cambodia) will be, for most 
political purposes, part of Vietnam with 
a residual or permeable border; Hong 
Kong (now British) and Macao (now 
Portuguese) will reunite with China; 
Timor (now Portuguese) will become 
part of Indonesia; Malaysia and Singa- 
pore will probably unite, with only a 
residual border; Indonesia may join with 
Malaysia and Singapore to form a com- 
monwealth-type union; on the island of 
New Guinea, Papua may acquire inde- 
pendent status; Kashmir may become a 
state having permeable borders with 
India, Pakistan, and China; and, finally, 
there may well be some new residual and 
even permeable borders within India, 
Indonesia, and China. 

Fifty years ago who would have fore- 
seen Asia’s political boundaries as they 
are today? And I realize the future that 
I project for 2024 is very like the situa- 
tion today. I suspect that the period since 
World War II begins a new political phase 
—nation-building—which will continue 
for some time. Political structures that 
have not taken root in the indigenous cul- 
tures, but are merely an unadapted ve- 
neer of Westernization, cannot succeed 
or remain stable. Culturally, Asia is far 
more heterogeneous than the nations of 
Europe, and the course of its nation- 
building must include both redeveloping 
its own skills of political independence 
and developing culturally integrated ap- 
proaches to those factors of power that 
are important in the twentieth and 
twenty-first centuries. In general, this 
process of nation-building from within 
will affect other kinds of maps (military, 
economic, et cetera) more than will 
the territorial expansion of geographic 
boundaries. D 


Professor of international relations at Kyoto 
Sangyo University, Kei Wakaizumi is pres- 
ently a fellow at the Woodrow Wilson Inter- 
national Center for Scholars in Washington, 
His dialogue with Arnold Toynbee became 
a book, Serving the Future. 
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(Armstrong: from page 34.) 
temperatures but also because of its pre- 
dominantly methane atmosphere. 

However, for the dedicated explorer, 
this atmosphere is less formidable than 
might at first be thought. Methane is a 
colorless gas, and a methane atmosphere 
might permit the exploration of Titan 
from an aircraft. 

Jet engines could be designed to run 
on methane, although the manner would 
be the inverse of those to which we are 
accustomed. On the earth the atmo- 
sphere contains oxygen, which combines 
with the fuel—gasoline—carried in the 


aircraft tanks. On Titan the fuel would’ 


be ingested from the atmosphere 
through the engine inlet, and the oxy- 
gen would be carried in the aircraft 
tanks. Indeed, Titan’s methane might be 
used as spacecraft fuel for the return 
trip to the earth. 

Of course, methane is poor for breath- 
ing, but we have become accustomed to 
oxygen masks, space suits, and pressur- 
ized cabins, which would certainly suf- 
fice. They might not, however, even be 
necessary. During open-heart and other 
advanced surgery, patients are kept 
alive for extended periods with vital 
organs such as the heart and lungs com- 
pletely bypassed. If the oxygenator of 
the heart-lung machine were miniatur- 
ized, it could be worn around the waist, 
surgically attached to the cardiovascular 
system, replacing both the lung and the 
necessity for breathing. This sort of de- 
vice could be useful to skin divers on 
the earth as well, since the depths to 
which they can dive are limited by the 


gas mixtures and pressures necessary in 
the lung. With the oxygenator, the lung 
and windpipe would not be used and 
could be filled with water, eliminating 
most of the normal difficulties with deep 
diving. 


ALTHOUGH MANY WOULD BE Very reluc- 
tant to submit to the surgical procedures 
necessary to enjoy this sport, explorers 
of the great planets, Jupiter and Saturn, 
very well might comply. The giant 
planets—Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune—are in a class of their own, not 
only because of their size (Jupiter has a 
diameter ten times that of Earth, Saturn 
nine, Uranus and Neptune four) but 
also because of their densities (low, 
about equal to water) and their tremen- 
dously deep and stormy atmospheres of 
methane, hydrogen, and ammonia. Un- 
manned probes will have penetrated 
those turbulent shields and revealed what 
lies below, Jupiter might have a solid 
surface, a liquid surface, or perhaps no 
identifiable surface at all. Assuming a 
surface does exist, the gravity would be 
such that a man’s weight would be more 
than double its earth value. Difficult to 
breathe, difficult to walk, impossible to 
enjoy, but not difficult to swim. In a 
cabin filled with liquid, the body buoy- 
ancy would offset the burdensome 
weight, and the crew, equipped with 
their oxygenators and fluid-filled lungs, 
would move as freely as scuba divers on 
the earth at a depth of 15 feet. 

Such hypotheses seem to be merely 
fantasies. The high gravities also mean 
that extremely large energy expenditures 


“It's an emergency—Doctors Norman, Carpenter, and Porter need a fourth.” 
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are required to travel from the surface 
up to a Jovian orbit. But such fantasies 
are only one scientific breakthrough 
away from the possible, certainly not too 
much to dare in 50 years. 

Who will the explorers and colonists 
be? What flag will they carry? They may 
be expeditions under American, Russian, 
or other national ensign, expeditions 
under a U.N. (or similar organization) 
banner, or expeditions under the auspices 
of an international consortium of space- 
faring nations, 

History whispers that the initiation of 
such expeditions may be 20 percent de- 
pendent on noble goals and technical 
ability and 80 percent dependent on who 
pays the freight. The lunar colonies will 
have few difficulties in this respect, as 
they can be expected to show promise 
of running in the black. Exploratory 
flights to the remote parts of the solar 
system, however, will repay their backers 
with little more than new knowledge and 
the satisfaction of achievement. Fortu- 
nately, nations and individuals com- 
mitted to such non-monetary rewards 
seem always to appear, and the climb up 
the path of progress is permitted to con- 
tinue. 

Once a colony or expedition exists, 
however, the importance of its day-to- 
day problems fat outweighs considera- 
tions related to national and interna- 
tional problems back home on the earth. 
The tremendous difficulties of meeting 
and adjusting to the challenges of strange 
lands and hostile environments will weld 
the participants into a team where they 
can do no less than their very best for 
their fellows, and will bind their loyalties 
above all else to the survival of their 
group. 

There will be differences, as predict- 
able as the inevitable squabbling of po- 
litical factions in any government, but 
the adversities of nature will be far more 
important than the adversities of indi- 
viduals. Those who survive will have de- 
veloped new strengths. After thousands 
of years of surrender to the human weak- 
nesses of avarice, prejudice, and greed, 
man will find ways of improving himself, 

Perhaps it won’t matter, in the end, 
which country is the sower of the seed 
of exploration. The importance will be 
in the growth of the new plant of prog- 
ress and in the fruits it will bear. These 
fruits will be a new breed of the human 
species, a human with new views, new 
vigor, new resiliency, and a new view of 
the human purpose. 

The plant: the tree of human destiny. 0 
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(von Braun: from page 36.) 

the seemingly unavoidable controls for 
protecting our environment, or for pre- 
serving our non-renewable resources, will 
inescapably lead us more and more into 


‘a world resembling Orwell’s 1984, with 


Big Brother watching our every move. 
I do not think it needs to be quite that 
bad. Man has accomplished some pretty 
remarkable things on a global basis with- 
out putting us in a straitjacket. Take 
the control of epidemics. In the Middle 
Ages, the bubonic plague depopulated 
vast areas. Even a few decades ago, 
typhoid, yellow fever, malaria, and diph- 
theria were still major hazards to foreign 
travel. The international medical com- 
munity, in close cooperation with gov- 
ernments, has quietly managed to estab- 
lish a worldwide health-control system 
that checks the spread of epidemics very 
effectively while it causes a minimum of 
inconvenience to international travelers. 
Those who fail to get the proper inocu- 
lation may wind up in quarantine quar- 
ters for a few days. A similar fate may 
befall our future tanker captain who 
cleans his bilge at midnight. 

The upshot: some more common- 
sense restraint on the part of everybody 
will be necessary if our planet is to re- 
main a suitable habitat for Homo sa- 
piens. But Orwell’s 1984 in 2024? No. 

In the communications field, satellites 
will bring about another revolution. After 
the Intelsat communications satellites of 
the Sixties and Seventies have established 
a global telephone network intercon- 
necting nearly one hundred nations, satel- 
lites will take over a major share of do- 
mestic communications as well. In addi- 
tion to telephone conversations, they can 
carry television programs and facsimile 
service and provide direct ties between 


computers in different locations in sup- 
port of such operations as banking or 
ticket reservations. Soon, lasers, operat- 
ing at visible and infrared wavelengths 
(where spectrum space is almost un- 
limited), will make their entry into the 
communications satellite field. Nuclear 
lasers in geosynchronous orbits—23,000 
miles up—will be the next major break- 
through. They could provide the capabil- 
ity of handling millions of television 
channels simultaneously and billions of 
telephone conversations. 

Controlled by an orbital switchboard, 
laser beam connections could be estab- 
lished (and withdrawn after use) that 
provide direct links between any two 
points on earth, The abundance of avail- 
able channels would soon lead to world- 
wide video-telephone service. And as 
communications improve, commuting for 
business purposes would go out of style. 
It would become more convenient to let 
electrons, rather than pe¢aple, do the trav- 
eling. Traffic and parking problems have 
kept people off the streets even for local 
chores, But the average American house- 
hold of 2024 will be equipped with an 
appliance that combines the features of a 
television set with those of a desk com- 
puter and a Xerox machine. In addition 
to serving as a TV set and a printout de- 
vice for news, the push-button-controlled 
console will permit its owner to re- 
ceive facsimile-radioed letters, review the 
shelves of a nearby grocery store, order 
food and dry goods, pay bills, balance 
books, and provide color-video telephone 
service to any point on earth. 

Zero-gravity manufacturing and pro- 
cessing experiments conducted in 1973 
and 1974 in Skylab, our first manned 
space station, will open up a new indus- 
try in space. Ultra-pure vaccines, growth 


WIT TWISTER NO. 28 
Edited by Arthur Swan 
The object of the game is to complete the 
poem by thinking of one word whose let- 
ters, when rearranged, will yield the ap- 
propriate word for each series of blanks. 
Each dash within a blank corresponds toa 
letter of the word. Answers on page 128. 


As timbers, _.. _______ ___, hint that 
the town will grow; 
As bristly ______ ___ ___ suggest ripe 


grain below; 
So may this anagram suggest in time 
The __ __ __ __ whose quill set 
down this simple rhyme. 
A.S. 
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of huge crystals for solid-state devices 
required by the electronics industry, 
manufacture of metal alloys that could 
not be created at all under normal gravity 
conditions (where the heavy components 
of the melt would sink to the bottom 
while the light ones rose to the top), will 
be produced in orbit. By 2024 the value 
of these orbital products will have risen 
to several billion dollars per year, a hand- 
some payoff indeed for the costly Skylab 
experiments, 

Coming generations of our global sys- 
tem of meteorological satellites, equipped 
with greatly improved instruments, will 
provide the entire world with all! the data 
needed for a reliable two-week weather 
forecast. This data will be fed into com- 
puters on the ground that have stored in 
memory banks the detailed information 
that will permit making an extremely 
elaborate model of the weather. 

This system already saves thousands of 
lives and millions of dollars in property 
damage every year by timely warning of 
approaching hurricanes, tornadoes, and 
tidal waves. As the meteorological system 
improves, these savings will grow, too. 
The economic savings to agriculture, con- 
struction, transportation, and many 
other industries now subject to the vaga- 
ries of the weather should indeed be 
enormous. 

It is also safe to predict that some de- 
gree of weather control will be achieved. 
Think of the implications of having rain- 
fall occur only at night, or, more impor- 
tant in terms of meeting the world’s need 
for food, of being able to bring rainfall 
at will to areas now parched and 
wracked by drought. 

Many of the U. S. space operations in 
2024 will become possible through the 
advent of the reusable Space Shuttle, 
which will see its first use in approxi- 
mately 1980. The shuttle will not only 
drastically reduce the cost of space trans- 
portation but also will open up space for 
the non-astronaut. Surely, there will still 
be astronauts on the flight deck of the 
advanced Space Shuttle of 2024, but 
their role can be compared with that of 
the flight crew in an airliner. The passen- 
gers will be astronomers, meteorologists, 
environmentalists, climatologists, geolo- 
gists, oil prospectors, and other earth-re- 
sources experts. For them space flight will 
become the old airline routine of “coffee, 
tea, or milk?” 

With the help of the Space Shuttle, 
the United States will also resume flights 
to the moon. Apollo 17, launched in De- 
cember 1972, brought to a close a string 
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Space Shuttle Making a Round Trip—“The shuttle will drastically reduce the 
cost of space transportation...open up space for the non-astronaut.” 


of fabulously successful expeditionary 
ventures to our nearest neighbor in space. 
For all of its great scientific returns, how- 
ever, the Apollo transportation system 
had the inherent limitations of all great 
firsts. For exploring the moon thor- 
oughly, longer “staytimes” on the lunar 
surface and the capability of covering 
greater distances on the ground are vital- 
ly necessary. The shuttle, supported by a 
breed of equally reusable, non-stream- 
lined vehicles known as “space tugs,” can 
transport substantially larger useful loads 
to the lunar surface and do this at greatly 
reduced cost. This breakthrough in lunar 
logistics will make possible the establish- 
ment and support of a permanent re- 
search station on the moon, operated 
on the principles of our older research 
stations in the Antarctic. Around the 
year 2000 this station will be the site 
of a milestone event in human history; 
the birth of the first lunar baby. 


By 2024 man will also have set foot 
on the planet Mars. Will he find life? 
Here again my crystal ball gets clouded. 
(There would be no fun in science and 
exploration if everything could be pre- 
dicted. We can only speculate that we 
might find at least some lower forms of 
life there. ) 


MANY OF THE THINGS I have discussed 
here are already well on their way to 
fruition. Others may be a bit on the 
speculative side. All I have really done is 
enumerate our options and alternatives. 

Whether this nation does indeed 
achieve its goals in space, turning prom- 
ise to reality, depends in large measure 
upon the plans we make and the com- 
mitments we are willing to accept. All 
these things can be, and I believe will be, 
within our grasp if we have the foresight 
and the will. 

I fervently believe that we have. © 
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(Waldheim: continued from page 64.) 
sion of the General Assembly called on 
the initiative of the President of Algeria 
to deal with the problem of raw materials 
and development, the world community 
took a new step forward. 

I am convinced this was an important 
turning point—the moment when the 
world community began in earnest the 
effort to make interdependence a posi- 
tive, rather than a negative, force. It 
marked the beginning of a general recog- 
nition that the major problems: of our 
planet can be faced only by collective 
action. 

Although much of the discussion at 
the special session covered familiar 
ground, the range and substance of gov- 
ernment statements revealed a series of 
interlocking changes which affect virtu- 
ally every aspect of the world economy. 
The starkest fact of all is that a group 
of the poorest developing states, some 
with enormous populations, face emer- 
gency, if not disaster, now as a result of 
the precipitous changes in the world 
economy. It was their plight, and its pos- 
sible consequences for others, that 
prompted the General Assembly to agree 
on an urgent program of action, in which 
the main parts of the U.N. system would 
be closely involved to bring help to these 
affected countries. The World Bank has 
given a figure of $3 billion as the mini- 
mum need for this type of assistance for 
1974 and $5-6 billion for 1975. The 
U.N. system will have to make an im- 
mense effort in raising and disbursing 
funds, assessing relative urgency, and 
monitoring the flow of aid and the 
changing pattern of desperate need. 

There is unquestionably a new sense 
of changing interests, of uncharted pos- 
sibilities, of new and terrible risks, and 
also of new hopes. It is absolutely es- 
sential to maintain the momentum of 
such ideas as these and turn them into 
present action and future plans. Gov- 
ernments and international organiza- 
tions, like people, tend to go back to 
sleep after a nightmare. In the United 
Nations we have to try to keep the mo- 
mentum going, and to face changes and 
challenges as, or preferably before, they 
become acute. This is equally true in the 
political field, where preventive diplo- 
macy is much more effective than crisis 
or curative diplomacy, and in the eco- 
nomic and social field, which shapes the 
politics of tomorrow and where so much 
could be done today to bring about a 
future worthy of our great aspira- 
tions. oO 
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(Cousteau: continued from page 44.) 

and control exist in such fields as ship- 
building, engineering, and bridge or 
building construction, but are lacking in 
fields involving the quality of our life and 
the future of the coming generations. 
Whenever such an organization exists, 
its duty will be to widely publish, 
through all existing mass media, the re- 


| sults of both independent evaluation and 


research. 

Who is actually responsible for the 
accelerated deterioration of our water 
planet? Is it progress itself, as a few 
druids claim? Is it industry, as could be 
suggested by the murky effluents that 
murder our rivers and our seas? Is it pub- 
licity when it promotes artificial needs? 
Is it we, as individuals, through neglect, 
ignorance, selfishness? None of these ac- 
cusations could be seriously substan- 
tiated. The responsibility lies almost ex- 
clusively at the level of government. 
Progress offers as much good as evil, and 
it is the use of progress that is to be cor- 
rected. The only thing industry refuses 
is to be penalized in a highly competi- 
tive world—industrial firms would wel- 
come international regulations, the same 
for all in all countries, imposing the 
same water and smoke standards—even 
drastic ones! Such regulations would fi- 


Traders Replace 
Explorers 


In fact, the sea has never been 
really managed. She has been, and 
is still, “raped” daily. In antiquity, 
thin coastal populations painfully 
found a meager supply of food in the 
sea. Later the oceans became a liquid 
highway and a battlefield. The very 
first navigators, as early as the fourth, 
fifth, and tenth centuries B.c., were 
pure explorers, like Pytheas. A slow 
evolution toward more profitable voy- 
ages was accelerated not only by such 
pacific inventions as the sextant or the 
compass but also by deadly tools, the 
guns. Almost all the islands discov- 
ered—the Canaries, Cape Verde, the 
Seychelles—were set afire. The slave 
trade was organized. Entire civiliza- 
tions in North and South America 
were eliminated. The scars of these 
erratic so-called exploitations are not 
yet healed and are only dwarfed by 
the new wounds inflicted upon the 
planet by the tragic absence of a 
world economic strategy. J.C. 


nally create a climate of fair competi 
tion, and the additional environmenta 
burden would naturally be included it 
overhead costs. Publicists have openly 
stated that they would just as happil} 
publicize recycling as they do “throw 
aways.” And the public is rapidly devel 
oping a strong desire to make a persona 
contribution to a better natural and so 
cial environment. 

Governments alone have the duty tc 
protect us. To manage the future, they 
must enter long-range planning and dras:. 
tic measures today. Governments mus' 
unite to determine the acceptable level: 
of discharge for those toxic products tha’ 
will slowly decompose in the sea; bu' 
they must also unite to impose the ab. 
solute-zero level in all effluents for the 
non-degradable poisons, as these woulc 
pile up forever in the sea and woulc 
eventually become concentrated in the 
food chain, ending up on our plates. 

O.H.A.—OcEAN HicH AUTHORITY. I! 
is too early to turn to the United Na 
tions, because it would be unfair to ap. 
portion a share of the cost of the big 
cleanup to the developing countries 
which have no responsibility yet in to 
day’s spoliations. The solution lies in the 
hands of the 15 to 20 most pollutin; 
countries: they should—they must— 
very soon delegate a fraction of their na 
tional sovereignty to a High Authorit; 
fully empowered to decide, implement 
and control the safety measures that wil 
protect us and our heirs. The other coun 
tries will join as soon as their industry 
grows. Such a High Authority is not : 
utopian concept; it has precedents. Fo: 
example, in Europe, after the war, th 
“Six” delegated their sovereignty to th 
Coal and Steel Authority, which became 
the nucleus of the European Community 
A strong, enthusiastic public opinion i: 
the only force capable of influencing ow 
governments in the creation of such < 
High Authority. 


THE RICHES OF THE SEA must belong tc 
everybody, not to nobody and not to any 
body—t is high time to establish a worlc 
policy and an international control of the 
high seas, using such modern devices a: 
monitoring satellites, which could be: 
come “space sheriffs.” It is only withir 
such a framework that we can consider! 
taking advantage of the incredible ma. 
rine resources without destroying them 
forever. 

' We must all work hard toward this 
goal; this is the price of our liquid fu- 
ture. C 
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Why International Paper 


actively supports 
the American Tree 
Farm System. 


In just 26 years, America will 
have an estimated 100 million 
more people. And about 23 million 
fewer acres of wooded land. 

Not very cornforting when you 
realize that newspapers, books, 
furniture, the houses we live in— 
altogether about 5000 products 
—come from trees. 

The solution: more intensified 
land management. Like that 
provided through the American 
Tree Farm System —qa national 
network of privately owned forest 
lands dedicated to growing and 
harvesting repeated forest crops. 
Trees are nourished, cut, replen- 
ished —on a scientific basis. 


Result: you get more trees 
from the same amount of land. 
Better food and shelter for wildlife. 
Better watershed protection. And 
better provision for outdoor 
recreation. 

Almost all of IP’s woodlands 
in the Northeast, South and Pacific 
Northwest — about 7 million acres 
in 17 states — have already met the 
tough certification requirements 
of the American Tree Farm 
System. And IP practices scientific 
tree farming on all its woodlands. 

For one good reason. 

The future of wood products 
depends on more scientific and 
intensified land management. 


® 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


(DeBakey: continued from page 48.) 

rently available clinical instruments, 
such as pacemakers, will be improved by 
the ability to alter performance in re- 
sponse to changing physiologic condi- 
tions. At present, the sensor and control 
systems of currently available clinical in- 
struments, such as pacemakers, are lim- 
ited to relatively simple functions by 
requirements for size and power. The 
continuing reduction in size of integrated 
circuit devices, coupled with expected 
micropower operation, however, will 
make implantable digital computers an 
eventual reality. Rather than being de- 


sult of a national shift of emphasis in 
medicine to early detection and preven- 
tion of disease. Acceleration of the flow 
of patients through such elaborate screen- 
ing facilities will require that a digital 
computer manage and control routine 
tasks of data-gathering and record entry, 
as well as automation of many tests. By 
providing immediate data entry on com- 
pletion of individual tests of the screen- 
ing protocol, the computer enables the 
patient’s pathway through the facility to 
be guided by a few preliminary results. 
Under these circumstances, the com- 
puter will simultaneously collect and 


“The computer will become an extension of the physician’s 
mind, as the scalpel is an extension of the surgeon’s hand.” 


pendent on simple assessment of rate and 
pressure, a computer-controlled artificial 
heart, equipped with appropriate trans- 
ducers, may be programmed to respond 
to blood chemical changes with or with- 
out residual neural input from vagal or 
baroreceptor sites, the arterial pressure 
receptor. Long-term implantation will 
be aided by future developments in bio- 
electric power sources, which will obvi- 
ate the need, or reduce the requirement, 
for battery-power sources. 
ULTRASOUND. Recently, another ex- 
citing development of great diagnostic 
potential has received considerable at- 
tention—the use of low-energy ultra- 
sound for non-invasive estimation of 
size, shape, and motion of internal struc- 
tures of the body. Initially limited to 
single crystals, which provided only a 
pencil-thin view of internal structures, 
newly developed transducers permit si- 
multaneous views along a number of 
paths. The digital computer will play an 
important role in managing the high in- 
formation rates as arrays of ultrasound 
transducers become more and more 
complex. It is feasible now, and will be- 
come commonplace in the future, to ob- 
tain images of the quality of modern 
roentgenograms through the judicious 
combination of ultrasonic transducers 
and digital computers. By using the or- 
ganizational capabilities of the digital 
computer, scientists will construct three- 
dimensional images of the organ to be 
analyzed, which the clinician can view 
from various perspectives. 
MULTI-PHASIC SCREENING. Large- 
scale, multi-phasic screening, already in 
active use in clinical practice, will soon 
become commonplace, primarily as a re- 
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analyze data, make a preliminary diag- 
nosis, schedule facilities, guide the pa- 
tient, and produce a report that the at- 
tending physician can use to discuss the 
diagnosis with the patient and select 
appropriate treatment for the disorder 
before the patient leaves the facility. 

SIMULATED PHYSIOLOGICAL SYSTEMS. 
As indicated earlier, considerable devel- 
opment in transducers is necessary for 
further advancement in this field. The 
physiological systems of the body are 
complex and interrelated multi-variate 
control systems. Many electrical, chemi- 
cal, chromatic, acoustic, and other mani- 
festations within each system reflect that 
system’s operation. Although we have 
made great strides in understanding a 
few of these variables, our knowledge of 
all the complex interrelations between 
the physiological functions of the various 
systems remains extremely limited. One 
application of computers that may assist 
in the assessment of these interrelations 
is modeling, or creating a simulation of, 
physiological systems. Using a back- 
ground of knowledge, the modeler may 
manipulate functions of the system so 
that he can determine their effects on the 
organism’s performance. 

MepicaL Data Banks. In the me- 
dium-to-large computers, national data 
banks will be created to fulfill both clini- 
cal and research needs. By making avail- 
able a medical record of a patient who is 
unable to provide such data to an un- 
familiar physician, the computer allows 
the physician to provide more immediate 
care, based on better information, to 
accident victims or others suddenly dis- 
abled away from home. These same 
data banks, or elaborations of them, will 


also provide the basis for establishing the 
character or patterns of diseases and the 
association of these diseases with con- 
trollable environmental, personal, and 
social factors. Maintenance in these data 
banks of the identity of special-risk pa- 
tients, such as pacemaker-wearers or 
persons sensitive to air pollution, enables 
initiation of warning mechanisms to re- 
duce the risk to these people. In general, 
as the volume of medical data increases 
and the pressures for quantitative medi- 
cine continue to grow, the computer will 
become an extension of the physician’s 
mind, just as the scalpel is an extension 
of the surgeon’s hand. 

My faith in human virtue and human 
wisdom reassures me of man’s future on 
earth. His remarkable ingenuity will 
meet the challenge of finding other 
sources of nutrition as conventional food 
resources become taxed. The confusing 
state of our current knowledge regarding 
proper diet will be clarified. The prob- 
lems created by pollution will be con- 
quered by devising new ways of provid- 
ing energy. 

Moral and ethical problems, inevitable 
accompaniments of advancing scientific 
knowledge and technology, will be re- 
solved by the pooling of wisdom and 
judgment of the savants and the man-on- 
the-street. Despite the speculation and 
fears that accompany unsettling new sci- 
entific knowledge, whether it be organ 
transplantation, genetic manipulation, or 
birth control, history has proved that 
once the public recognizes and under- 
stands that such discoveries can be used 
to the benefit of society, the fears will be 
replaced by reasoned concern, unemo- 
tional discussion, and eventually human- 
istic resolution. Even if new laws are 
required for the application of new sci- 
entific knowledge, the public will pro- 
mote such legislation and will even 
support the reversal of previous legisla- 
tion that may have become obsolete or 
injudicious in light of the new knowl- 
edge. We have witnessed evolutionary 
changes in attitudes and mores that few 
could have anticipated, and we will con- 
tinue to adapt our mores as circum- 
stances dictate. The innate humanity and 
morality of the majority of the people 
will triumph over the peccancy and ig- 
nominy of the few. We can, therefore, 
have faith in the ultimate wisdom of 
society to cope—intellectually, psycho- 
logically, and ethically—with moral and 
social issues arising from scientific dis- 
coveries, even though those decisions 
may sometimes seem slow in coming. 1 
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The energy mine. 
Every community has one. 


The millions of tons of garbage produced by 
America’s cities could create enough energy to 
light every home and office in the country. Hard to 
believe? Listen: 
® Right now, St. Louis gets 5% of its electric power 
from a plant that can burn 300 tons of processed 
garbage daily. 

@ In Chicago, a Commonwealth Edison plant is 
being modified to burn processed garbage. 
Expected output: enough power to light a city of 
40,000. 

e In Nashville, a new plant burning 720 tons of 
garbage per day will provide heating and cooling 
for 27 public and private buildings, including the 
State Capitol. The State alone will save an estimated 
$165,000 a year on space conditioning its 
buildings. 

e Connecticut has adopted a statewide plan to 
construct resource recovery plants, one a year from 
1975 to 1985. These plants will supply 11% of the 
state’s total electricity needs. 

© Other major energy recovery projects are 
planned for New York City, Boston, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, Memphis, the New Jersey Meadow- 
lands, Dade County in Florida and Orange County, 
California. 

As a major producer of packaging, we are as 
concerned with the disposal of our products as we 
are with their use. That’s why, like a number of 
other companies, American Can has developed a 
process that makes once useless municipal waste 
a new source of energy. It also produces market- 
able steel, aluminum, paper and glass. 

The process is called Americology and it could 
help your community open its own energy mine. 
For an Americology brochure, write: Americology, 
American Can Company, American Lane, 
Greenwich, CT 06830. 


SNA AMERICAN 
SAW CAN COMPANY 


(City Limits: from page 57.) 

these associations serving continental 
North America were merged. These off- 
shoots of the old rent-a-car firms were 
amalgamated into a single public mo- 
nopoly. All citizens above the age of 16 
had access to the private-vehicle system. 
So now let us take one of these vehicles, 
which is located in the center. 

We pick up a four-seater at one of the 
lower levels of the station-transfer area 
in the center, and before we know it, we 
are traveling on an old-fashioned high- 
way. There are some differences: an al- 
most invisible line set into the driving 
surface and a series of closely spaced 
poles provide both lighting and a control 
system that prevents collisions, automat- 
ically bringing any disabled vehicle to 
a stop by a radar-guidance system. We 
are traveling at approximately 100 miles 
an hour, passing fields and forests. 

After 15 or 20 minutes of travel, we 
arrive in a populated area. Houses are 
spread out on the landscape; some of 
them certainly look strange if we com- 
pare them with the 1970 version. We 
look in vain for brick, wood, or any 
other such material. The buildings have a 
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molded look about them, and they ap- 
pear to be made of a smooth synthetic 
material. But they are spread over the 
landscape as the old-fashioned houses 
were, surrounded by trees, swimming 
pools, and other such amenities. Some 
are smaller, grouped along the lake, and 
these appear to be country residences or 
weekend houses. Others are bigger and 
obviously are principal residences. 

We swing over to the right lane and 
onto a little private road meandering 
among the trees, then up a private drive- 
way to a house on the hill. Our host is 
an old friend, who used to argue that 
he was against high-density cities; he 
hasn’t changed his attitudes and has 
chosen to live out here. The view from 
his terrace on the hill is quite magnifi- 
cent. In the foreground, almost hidden 
by the trees and vegetation, are individ- 
ual houses all on rather large properties. 
Beyond is an agricultural area, which 
appears to separate us from the hill-like 
structures of the multi-level communi- 
ties along the trunk line. It is a clear day; 
the closest structure is about 3 miles 
away, and we can see it plainly. It rises 
some 40 stories, its terraces stepping 
down toward the agricultural landscape. 
Through large apertures we have a 
glimpse of the neighborhood centers. 

The motion of the vehicles in the 
inclined tubes, and of the fast-moving 
train passing at the edge of the neighbor- 
hood and onward to the next one, and 
to the one beyond that, can be seen 
clearly. Much of the area that separates 
us from the nearby community was sub- 
urban sprawl in the 1970s. The low-den- 
sity sprawl of little houses consuming 
every bit of agricultural and open space 
around the cities continued in the 1980s, 
but late in the decade a number of new 
large-scale developments, new towns in 
town, and new towns out of town were 
started by private developers, mostly 
supported by massive public grants. 
This happened in reaction to the piece- 
meal development that had become to- 
tally bankrupt by the late Seventies. As 
the city centers proved impossible to 
manage, except for the rare occasion 
when a large piece of vacant land was 
available, new developments were 
started outside the city centers in the 
Seventies. And so, after 25 years of sub- 
urban sprawl, came another 25 years of 
dispersal of highly concentrated and 
planned new communities at the periph- 
ery of the existing cities. Businesses, 
too, moved to these new centers, but the 
interdependence among the new com- 


munities continued to demand highly 
available and rapid means of transpor- 
tation among them. As a result, in the 
late 1980s the government decided to 
create an all-inclusive National Trans- 
portation Authority. Jts role was to plan, 
design, and construct group transporta- 
tion at the regional and subregional scale 
and to integrate it totally with all other 
forms of smaller-scale transportation 
serving individual communities. 

The proposal to build regional trans- 
portation systems that would be totally 
integrated resulted in the concept of re- 
gional cities. They were defined by the 
systems themselves, generally stretching 
across 300 to 400 miles, planned in a 
linear system. The system permitted 
travel from any one point to any other 
in the regional city in less than an hour. 

It was also in the late 1980s that the 
concept of a guaranteed minimum shel- 
ter finally came into being. The estab- 
lishment of higher environmental stan- 
dards and of legislation that guaranteed 
these standards to any member of the 
population created a housing demand 
unheard of in the past. The artificial 
slowdown in housing construction that 
took place in the 1970s and early 1980s 
kept down environmental and_ living 
standards for large segments of the pop- 
ulation and resulted in an explosive de- 
mand for new construction. As the pro- 
vision for infrastructure and_ shelter 
involved a great public expenditure, re- 
gional monopolies were established in 
the late 1980s and early 1990s to plan 
and construct new communities. 
Throughout the 1990s and in the begin- 
ning of the twenty-first century, the con- 
straints of existing construction and 
facilities in the old city centers were 
such that much of the growth took place 
in new communities that were natural 
extensions of the older centers, all linked 
together by the regional trunk lines. By 
the late 1990s the Boston-to-Washington 
corridor was completely serviced by the 
regional trunk line, and by the first years 
of the twenty-first century, the San Fran- 
cisco—Los Angeles coastline system had 
also been completed. Dozens of new 
communities, ranging in size from 30,- 
000 to 250,000, were located along these 
routes. 

At the beginning of the first decade of 
the twenty-first century, the whole form 
of urban government was transformed 
into a two-level system of regional city 
government made up of a federated sys- 
tem of local community associations. 
The public monopoly established to build 
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COME NIN 5 


On the 
50th Anniversary 
of 


SATURDAY REVIEW/ WORLD 


we proudly salute 


MARSHALL FIELD III 


1893-1956 


whose vision, generosity and financial support in the early days 
helped not only Saturday Review/ World but added a new dimen- 
sion of integrity and social foresight to publishing in America. 


“Honor the original dream by always jealously 
keeping this newspaper’s freedom and honesty.” 


—Marshall Field II 
Nov. 16, 1955 
. 


True to this tradition, Field Enterprises has always sought to main- 
tain the highest standards in publishing. Each of our divisions joins 
in this tribute to Saturday Review/ World. 


Field Enterprises Inc. 


Chicago Sun-Times/Chicago Daily News 
| Daily News/Sun-Times News Service * Publishers-Hall Syndicate 
| Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 

World Book Encyclopedia * Childcraft 


After you hear 
our loudest 
speaker, listen 
to our softest. 


Its the 
same one. 


Most of today's speakers 
have a limited musical 
dynamic range and lose the 
full dramatic impact of the 
music. Not so with the new 
B-I-C VENTURI™ speakers. 

They are so efficient 
they produce high sound 
levels with just avery few 
watts from any amplifier. 
Yet they also respond 
cleanly to high-level, 
transient and crescendo 
passages because of their 
exceptional power handling 
capability. The result: 
B-I:C VENTURI speakers 
reproduce music's wide 
dynamic range fromthe 
softest to loudest 
musical passages. 

And it's all done without 
sacrificing frequency 
range, accuracy, size or 
price. Listen at your B-I-C 
VENTURI dealer. For 
literature, write: SRW-8 


British Industries Co., div. of Avnet Inc., 
Westbury, New York 11590. 
Canada: C. W. Pointon, Ont. 


ar) B:!-C VENTURI 


these new communities also controlled 
and owned all land space and air rights. 
The entire process of planning, design, 
manufacturing, and construction was 
controlled by these quasi-public monopo- 
lies, just as the entire construction and 
administration of the regional transpor- 
tation system was handled by another 
public authority. Each citizen was guar- 
anteed a basic shelter of a high standard 
and could supplement that minimum 
shelter by his own means. 

It was not until recently, in the second 
decade of the twenty-first century, after 
hundreds of new communities had been 
built along the regional trunk lines, that 
we turned our attention to rebuilding the 
old centers of the metropolitan areas in 
a rational and organized way. Thus, it 
was only then that large-scale disman- 
tling and the demolition of the old cen- 
ters of New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Montreal, and Toronto started to take 
place as the rebuilding of three-dimen- 
sional developments similar to the re- 
gional centers began. New York’s famous 
Park Avenue was quite a sight, with the 
Pan Am and Lever Brothers buildings 
coming down, floor by floor. 


WITH THE EMERGENCE of the new 
planned communities, the presence of 
low-density suburban sprawl around 
these communities deprived the new de- 
velopment of open space. It was only in 
the late 1990s, with the passing of the 
Public Contro!] Land Act and the direct- 
ing of substantial public resources to the 
acquisition of all land, that large-scale 
clearing of the suburban areas was pos- 
sible. 

At the turn of the century, tens and 
hundreds of thousands of little suburban 
houses were demolished, and the land 
was returned to agricultural use or left 
as open public space. Only in certain 
areas at some distance from the regional 
trunk line was land made available for 
individual home ownership. This ar- 
rangement appears to be meeting the de- 
mand, Although some people have 
chosen to live permanently in these out- 
lying areas, almost everyone has a stake 
in one of them for recreational use as a 
second home. The general pattern is that 
one unit is owned by five or six families, 
who take turns in using it. But even that 
plan appears to have decreased in popu- 
larity since intercountry travel has be- 
come so commonplace and families go 
on long vacations in foreign countries, 
made possible by long holiday periods 
and short weeks. 


Sometimes I sit with friends and rem- 
inisce about a conference we all attended 
some 50 years back in which the future of 
the city was discussed. Remember the 
planner who described the city that was 
to come? The totally disintegrated cen- 
ters, the continuing sprawl at a much- 
accelerated pace? The industrialization 
of building that brought about the con- 
struction of large, unscaled, and inhuman 
high-density suburban developments, so 
commonplace at that time in Eastern 
Europe and Russia? 

The combination of governmental in- 
volvement in the construction of housing 
and other community developments, 
coupled with the natural constraints of 
industrial building, would, he said, pro- 
duce a scaleless, repetitive, standardized, 
inhuman environment. He suggested 
that, even if some public transportation 
were constructed on a regional scale, it 
would only serve to bring about further 
dispersal of unrelated, stratified individ- 
ual communities. How did he put it? 
“Los Angeles as it is today, times ten in 
size and scale, with minor improvements 
in the individual automobile enabling 
another 50 years of suburban sprawl, 
and just write off city centers as ghettos 
for the poor.” 

“Why would anyone move back to city 
centers and try to rejuvenate them?” He 
put it simply: it would be a combination 
of the worst high-density public con- 
struction of Eastern Europe with endless 
suburbs, punctuated by regional shop- 
ping centers and parking lots. Corporate 
business and industry would be dispersed 
all over the place, and in the few centers 
that would undoubtedly persist, anony- 
mous large-scale construction would take 
place. Offices, he said, would have no 
windows, and schools would be built as 
enclosed containers. With continued dis- 
persal, we would have a hard time con- 
trolling pollution, and air in all buildings 
would be both filtered and controlled. 
Opening windows would become a mem- 
ory of the past. Little masks would be 
put over your mouth and nose when you 
reluctantly left the synthetic indoors for 
the outdoors. How did he put it? “It is 
happening in Japan already today.” Go- 
ing out of doors would be an annual oc- 
casion, as when you travel to the Rockies 
to ski or to the beach in the summer. 

It is great to sit here now and be able 
to say, ‘““How wrong he was!” Oo 


Answer to Wit Twister (see page 120): 
sawn, awns, swan. 
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CLUES 


. Study of the deformation 
and flow of matter 


. Lightweight bus with open 
sides and no center aisle 
(Brit.; comp.) 


. Something incidental or 
added for ornament, sym- 
metry, etc. 


. Fail to keep or observe; 
infringe on 


. Striking (comp.) 


. Not receptive to new 
ideas (comp.) 


. Loony; screwy 


. Bringing bad fortune 
(comp.) 


. Supply with anything to 
excess 


. Garment worn by ascetics 
and penitents (2 wds.) 


. Last-stand base for. the 
Axis in Africa, World War 
ll 
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Answer to Double-Crostic No. 54 appears on page 116. 
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CLUES 


. Engtish poet and scholar 


(1859-1936; ‘With rue my 
heart Is jaden’’) 


. Worn out 


. His passes gained 28,657 


yards 


. Offensive, as an odor 


. An organism that can live 


in a wide range of water 
depths 


. Lutein 


. Child's undergarment but- 


toned at belt 


. Shining 


. Bring to a successful 


end; carry through 


. Untaught, non-inferential 


knowledge 
The act of marking or set- 
ting down in writing 
Pertaining to the sky; 
celestial 

. Gonveying disapproval or 
censure 


by Thomas H. Middleton 


INSTRUCTIONS 


If you've never solved one of 
these puzzles, it will probably 
look much more difficult than it 
actually is. !f you can answer 
only a very few of the WORDS 
correctly, you're on your way to 
solving the puzzle. 

Fill in the numbered blanks of 
all the WORDS you can guess, 
and write the letter of each 
numbered blank in its corre- 
spondingly numbered square in 
the diagram. The letters printed 
in the upper-right-hand corners 
of the squares indicate from 
what WORD a particular 
square’s fetter comes. 

The diagram, when filled in, 
should read as a quotation from 
a published work. The dark 
squares are the spaces between 
words. If there is no dark square 
at the end of a line, a word may 
carry over to the line below. 

The first letter of each WORD, 
reading down, will spell the 
name of the author and the title 
of the work from which the quo- 
jiation is taken. 

You should find yourself see- 
ing words and phrases taking 
form in the diagram; so you 
can work back and forth, from 
WORDS to diagram and from 
diagram to WORDS, unti! the 
diagram is filled in. 


179 21 54 


126 185 11 83 187 103 151 199 


144 132 156 49 64 6 172 
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YOUR 

FIRST TASTE 
OF THE 
ORIENT | is 


But very uable. Cathay Pacific's free 
| tour book gives you a look at the most col- 
orful people and places in the Far East. All 
kinds of tours, from the airline of the Orient 
for 27 years. All kinds of experiences you 


1 Yes, give me a free taste of the Orient. 
| Name 

| Address 
'City 
| My travel agent is 


Cathay Pacific Airways - Dept. SAW 824 
291 Geary St., San Francisco, CA 94102 


| CATHAY PACIFIC AIRWAYS | 


\ The airline to fly in the Orient after you fly to the Orient. 


tate._______Zip. 


(Education: continued from page 76.) 
established his reputation by the books 
he wrote about the research he did, 
sometimes with the help of little-recog- 
nized students; he kept his preeminence 
by making it difficult for students to suc- 
ceed. It was even maintained in some 
quarters that a professor who succeeded 
in failing or discouraging a great many 
students was “maintaining standards.” 
All these assumptions and practices are 
now in a State of challenge and change, 
which creates numerous problems in the 
universities that only time and hard 
work will solve. 

The discussion of the federal role in 
higher education at the White House 
conference should please you. Your de- 
cisive action, soon after you were 
elected in 2020, in establishing a new 
Department of Education and Science 
in the federal government has, by gen- 
eral agreement, gone far toward solving 
the fiscal and planning problems of both 
public and private universities. The as- 
pect of the legislation that created the 
body of Education and Science Advisors 
to the President and the Joint Commit- 
tee of the Congress on Education and 
Science Policy has filled a vacuum in 
national planning for education and re- 
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search that has existed since the early 
Seventies. The National Fellowship pro- 
gram with its accompanying cost-of-ed- 
ucation grants of $15,000 per student 
each year has combined with the five- 
year advance planning of research sup- 
port to remove many of the fiscal 
unknowns confronted by major univer- 
sities, apparently without invading their 
freedom as self-governing institutions. 

Perhaps more important than any of 
these changes has been the change in 
assumptions we make about the need for 
men and women with advanced degrees. 
The policies of the federal government, 
the states, and the universities them- 
selves are undergoing a rapid change. 
Not long ago, there was a general belief 
that a person with a Ph.D. or a law de- 
gree or a Master of Fine Arts who was 
not engaged in his university-derived 
specialty was “underemployed.” The 
costs of this person’s advanced educa- 
tion were seen as wasted, and the ten- 
dency was to constrain university pro- 
grams to fit the demand for high-level 
manpower. While some restraints of this 
kind still exist, there is a growing as- 
sumption that all of us gain when any 
one of us develops his abilities and in- 
terests to their full potential. The 
butcher with a Ph.D. may seem a far- 
fetched idea, but it is today more accept- 
able than it was a few years ago. 


What Is Taught and Learned— 
the Curriculum 


For many years Americans believed 
that the subject matter communicated 
by textbooks and teachers was what 
students learned in schools and colleges. 
In the latter part of the twentieth cen- 
tury, this view was widely challenged. 
Education researchers convincingly 
proved that students learn far more 
from each other and outside the school 
entirely than they do from teachers and 
textbooks. In such areas as attitudes to- 
ward the law, mental health, sexual be- 
havior, and personal values, there was 
some fairly convincing evidence that ed- 
ucational institutions had little influence 
or had produced negative results. 

In addition, student interest in the 
problems of society—such as poverty, 
racial conflict, environmental issues, and 
the use of military and police power— 
led in the latter years of the twentieth 
century to a major change in school and 
college curricula. Students themselves 
played an important part in deciding 
what would be taught and learned. Much 
that had been traditionally emphasized 
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in the schools and colleges, particularly 
the study of past human experience, was 
abandoned, and a new emphasis on cur- 
rent problems and issues was substituted. 
In this new emphasis the social and be- 
havioral sciences experienced a major 
expansion since they provided the tools 
for examining the problems of the day. 

Our conference identified among both 
students and faculty a discontent with 
education’s concern for the present. To 
some, it seems to be shallow; to others, 
to be interesting but rootless. There was 
little inclination to return to reading 
Silas Marner in secondary-school En- 
glish courses or to studying the arts in a 
fashion designed to turn students into art 
historians, but there is clearly a growing 
view that men and women who know 
about their past may have more balance 
and better judgment in contending with 
the rapid changes of the present. What 
both educators and students seem to be 
searching for is the way to merge edu- 
cation’s interest in the problems of the 
day with a perspective that has somehow 
been lost or forgotten in the last 50 
years. Our detailed report will have some 
specific recommendations on how this 
might be done. 


Final Points 


Finally, here are some very brief ob- 
setvations on points that came up at the 
conference and that, I think, are worthy 
of your attention: 

* SCHOOL FINANCE: The battle within 
each state to give schoolchildren equal- 
ity of educational opportunity and at the 
same time to treat taxpayers fairly has in 
large part been won. There are different 
formulations in the several states, but 
within a given state we no longer have 
some children whose public education at 
taxpayers’ expense commands three or 
four times the funds of the education of 
others. Yet the problem among states 
still remains: a child whose family hap- 
pens to live in one state may get an edu- 
cation that costs $1,000 a year, while in 
another state, his education would com- 
mand $4,000 a year. Our conference 
believes that this situation is unfair, and 
we will recommend remedies for your 
consideration. 

* SCHOOLS IN THE CITIES: We are glad 
to be able to report a major improve- 
ment in the health of American central- 
city schools. This seemingly insolvable 
problem of the period 1960~2000 
started to correct itself about 20 years 
ago as American cities entered a new 
phase. With the rationing of energy use 
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came the development of improved mass 
transportation and the decline of the mo- 
torcar. Concurrently, cities have revived 
as places in which to live and work. The 
flight from the suburbs has created new 
problems in suburban schools but has 
renewed the interest of middle- and 
upper-middle-class Americans in city 
schools. Their children are rapidly join- 
ing those of minority groups that domi- 
nated the city schools 20 years ago in the 
creation of a well-financed, well-run, and 
integrated system of education. 


* LEARNING OUTSIDE THE SCHOOLS AND: 


COLLEGES: A major feature of today’s 
education is the general recognition by 
schools and colleges that much learning 
takes place outside of educational insti- 
tutions—at home, on the job, in com- 
munity groups, in volunteer activities, 
over television, and in other ways. The 
growing recognition of this fact by edu- 
cational institutions is having significant 
effects on them and on their students, 
particularly in secondary schools and 
colleges, but also to some degree in ele- 
mentary schools. Among those effects are 
the following: 

(1) Considerable savings in the over- 
all costs of education to the public. 

(2) Many fewer dropouts from the 
schools and a general improvement in 
the attitude and success of students. 

(3) Better-planned relationships be- 
tween work and education so that ex- 
pensive job training is frequently pro- 
vided at the work place rather than in 
the school. 

(4) Much-mproved relationships be- 
tween schools and colleges and their 
communities. 

Because of the already proven success 
with education conducted outside the 
schools and colleges, we are recommend- 
ing that you consider awarding tax cred- 
its to profit-making businesses that co- 
operate with the schools in educational 
endeavors. Our report will spell out this 
program in detail. 

While there are many more points 
that we will include in our final report, 
this letter will give you the general tenor 
of the White House Conference on Edu- 
cation. Although there are problems and 
disagreements, our overall view is that 
the schools and colleges of the country 
have moved out of the doldrums in 
which they found themselves in the late 
twentieth century and have a new lease 
on life, both because of what they are 
doing and because of the interest and 
support of American citizens gener- 
ally. 0 


Classified 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS are accepted 
at the discretion of the publisher. Rates per contract 
year (10-word minimum): 1 time $2.00 per word; 6 
times $1.95 per word, per insertion; 13 times $1.85 
per word, per insertion; 26 times $1.75 per word, 
per insertion. $2.00 for U.S. box numbers, in addi- 
tion to word count. $5.00 for overseas box numbers, 
in addition to word count. Copy deadlines, 6 weeks 
prior to date of issue. Full payment must accom- 
pany your order. Address; Classified Department, 
Saturday Review/World Magazine, 488 Madison 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022. Replies to SR/W 
box numbers should be sent to the above address. 


PERSONALS 


SLEEP LEARNING equipment, tapes, books, Al- 
pha devices. Strange catalogue free. Autosugges- 
tion, Box 24-W, Olympia, Wash. 98507. 


RECORDERS (FLUTES) KUENG SWISS import 
$15.40 up; Purcell from $11.00. Student special. 
Corelli $7.50; recorder instruction kit, soprano re- 
corder, method book, three 7” LP instruction rec- 
ords, boxed $9.95. Add sales tax plus shipping 
$1.50. Recorder music methods. Guitar music. Free 
catalogue. 4-3-C, HARGAIL, 28 W. 38th St., NYC 
10018. 


PERSONALIZED MEMO PADS. Over 50 great 
designs, free catalogue. P.O. Box 24785. Los An- 
geles 90024. 


LETTERS OF AUTHORS, scientists, statesmen, 
musicians, military leaders, etc., bought, sold. Col- 
lections, single items. Catalogues issued. Kenneth 
W. Rendell, Inc., 154A Wells Ave., Newton, Mass. 
02159. 


“HOW TO STOP SMOKING—Permanently!” 200 
pages, and money back guarantee. $3.75 postpaid. 
Products, Box 921, Syracuse, N.Y. 13201, 


LEARN 10-20 LANGUAGES a year on hearing 
level only while striding for exercise. For informa- 
tion, write: 200 LANGUAGE CLUB, Box 701, 
Station A, Thousand Oaks, Calif. 91360. 


ee + ee eee ae 
BUY SILVER sheet wire/casting grain at lowest 
prices. Fast service via UPS. Free 28-page cata- 
logue: jewelry-making tools, supplies, books, in- 
cluding silver price chatts. ARE CREATIONS, Box 
155W, Plainfield, Vt. 05667. 


MASTER ARTIST, Robert Garden accepting lim- 
ited enrollment. Fall paint-a-long workshops New 
York and Beverly Hills. Write SR/W Box 832. 


TOP CASH PAID FOR LETTERS and documents 
of famous people. Immediate decision, immediate 
payment. Ask TODAY for free brochure, “How 
to Sell Your Autographs.” Catalogues issued. 
Charles R. Hamilton, 25 East 77th St., NYC, 
10021. (212) 628-1666. 


CAN’T SLEEP? Mack’s pillow-soft earplugs. The 
moldable noise silencer recommended by doctors. 
Guaranteed! Send $1.10 ppd. to McKeon Products, 
Dept. W, 23220 Ithaca, Oak Park, Mich. 48237. 


NON-COMPETITIVE GAMES for children and 
adults. Play together not against each other. Free 
catalogue: Family Pastimes, Boissevain, Manitoba, 
Canada ROK OBO. 


WELSH TAPESTRY—Traditional Welsh designs 
in weaving. Double-woven wool tapestry—capes— 
wrap skirts—stoles—tabards, All reversible. Cymru 
Imports, Box 66, Old Greenwich, Conn. 06870. 


BUM STEERS (over 100,000 of them)—World 
War I surplus of tins of beef discovered in Secaucus, 
N. J. warehouse. Probably inedible. SR/W Box SC. 


FREE ENDANGERED SPECIES CALENDAR 
FOR 1975. Beautifully illustrated with collector 
prints, calendar available with membership in De- 
fenders of Wildlife. Minimum dues of $7.50 includes 
subscription to bi-monthly magazine, membership 
in organization defending wildlife since 1925, and 
$3.00 calendar free. Write: Defenders of Wildlife, 
Dept. 8, 2000 N Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
20036. 


RUBBER CLOTHING. Natural Latex and con- 
tinental rubber, custom made to customer’s design. 
Color catalogue $4.00 (airmail) from Kastley Ltd., 
P.O. Box 24, Blackburn BB2 7QD, U.K. 
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PERSONALS 


HANG A POET. Ill handprint and frame your 
favorite poem. SR/W Box 658. 


CHARLIE: It isn’t only Watergate and Women’s 
Lib that stand between us,—it is also those dad- 
blame dog spots on the rug and TV football on 
Sundays. Love, Wilma. 


SILVER BULLION, Gold Nuggets. Secure Assets 
Now! Write: P, Krumpe, Box 1227, Santa Barbara, 
Calif., Collect: (805) 687-3492. 


SUCH COTTONS! (No synthetics.) Dutch/Afri- 
can; Malaysian; Hawaiian; Finnish; Indian; tex- 
tured whites. Brochure. Carol Brown, Box W, 
Putney, Vt. 05346. 


BEDSIDE RUG to treasure: natural white wool 
handwoven in Ireland; thick, firm, interesting weave 
. +.» 27 x 48. $42.50 ppd. Pretty enough to take sight 
unseen! Carol Brown, Box W, Putney, Vt. 05346. 


NEUPERT HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS. 
Oldest, finest. Free catalogue. MAGNAMUSIC, 
Sharon, Conn. 06069. 


COMPARE LIFE AND LOVE biorhythm curves 
of emotional, physical, and intellectual energy of 
yourself and friends with Biomate Pocket Calcula- 
tor. Lifetime gift $12.95 PP, Pan Enterprises, Box 
884, Peabody, Mass. 01915 USA. 


FOUR RALPH GINZBURG'S EROS. Offers over 
$500 only. Box AO, Stony Brook, N.Y. 11790. 


CALENDAR OF THE FUTURE. Perpetual. In- 
cludes 14 Artists’ Conceptions. Send $3.95 Postpaid 
to Box 1169, Nashua, N.H. 03060. 


WELSH TAPESTRY—Double-woven wool tapes- 
try reversible capes. Classic elegance to wear over 
everything. Cymru Imports, Box 66, Old Greenwich, 
Conn. 06870. 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING: Extensive collection 
of beautiful imported and domestic clothing. Infant 
to 6X. Including brother-sister outfits, and hand- 
made English and Italian shoes. Special clothes for 
weddings. Brochure upon request. Carolyn Lary, 
Ltd., 3093 Walnut Grove, Memphis, Tenn. 38111. 


PICTURE FRAMES: Hand painted, marbelized, 
monogrammed or custom designs. Brochure of 
sketches available. Creatlve Arts, 1019 Berclair, 
Memphis, Tenn. 38122. 


MEDALLION OF MANHOOD, Ceramic and 
leather, $3.50 pp., New Day, Box 1041S, Novelty, 
Ohio 44072, 


MARBLEHEAD, MASSACHUSETTS. Near 
ocean. Quiet room. Private bath. Reasonable. 
Academic, professional or literary woman preferred, 
(617) 631-6940. 


DYNAGLAZE AUTO POLISH. To get a diamond 


Floral Bowls @ $2.00 + 50¢ postage and handling. 
Heinzmann Distributing Company, 1019 Jonas 
Avenue, Centralia, Ill. 62801. 


EXCHANGE FOR LIVING QUARTERS: Wom- 
an with two guard dogs will occupy Manhattan 
House while you’re away. SR/W Box 847. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS in depth. $10.00. 
Elisabeth King, 41 E. 29th., NYC 10016. 


UNUSUAL GIFTS 


UNIQUE HANDCRAFTED WOOD PRODUCTS 
—created locally, Natural charm from America’s 
Rain Forests. For lowdown, write: Chrisbrooke 
Company, 7115 Southwest 82nd, Suite 2802, 
Portland, Oreg. 97223. 


FOLDING LUGGAGE CARRIER—light, strong, 
100-Ib. capacity—$26.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Writewell, 478 Transit, Boston 02115. 


BIOFEEDBACK 


ALPHAPHONE® headset—brainwave trainer. Free 
catalogue. Aquarius Electronics, Box 627-C, Men- 
docino, Calif. 95460. 
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LITERARY SERVICES 


PROFESSIONAL AUTHOR, provable major cred- 
its, will write, rewrite, research, edit. Any subject, 
media, style. Confidential. Box 337, Atlantic Beach, 
N.Y. 11509. 


BOOKS PRINTED from well-typed manuscript. 
BIOGRAPHY PRESS, Rt.1-745, Aransas Pass, 
Tex. 78336. 


MANUSCRIPTS, REPORTS, intellectual writing. 
All subjects. Reasonable. Personalized. Confiden- 
tial. Professional team! RC Research, Box 147, 
Dayton, Wash. 99328, 


CREATIVE ASSISTANCE in speeches, articles, 
novels, Robert Hogrogian, (201) 489-0637. 


LIBRARY INFORMATION. Research by profes- 
sional librarians. All fields. Photocopies. SR/W 
Box 657. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING, editing, rewrites, cas- 
settes. Marye Myers, Box 2435-D, Pasadena, Calif. 
91105, 


RESEARCH, writing, translations, expertly done, 
All topics. Reasonable. Professional author. SR/W 
Box 644, 


PUBLISH YOUR BOOK for profit, prestige, fun. 
Limited time: 1,000 copies, $1.45 each. Everything 
included for 544” x 814”, 64-page paperback. Free 
estimate on any size book. Send manuséript to: 
BOOKCRAFTERS, 440 Oakdale, Chicago 60657. 


SUBSIDY PUBLISHERS. We edit, ghost-write, 
print, and promote your book, any subject. Bowman 
Press, 2813 Willow, Granite City, Ill. 62040. 


PERFECT TYPING—$.90 per page. Call: Annie, 
(212) 832-8877. 


POETRY 


POETS! CREATIVE PERSONS! Compete, read, 
enjoy 1974 annual poetry contest. Rules 25¢, Sam- 
ple $1. Join the Mentor circle, established 1964. 
Subscription $9. North American Mentor, Fenni- 
more, Wis. 53809. 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOGUE. Scores of beautiful de- 
signs. Antioch Bookplate Co., Box 28B, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 45387. In Canada—Aleph Industries, 
Ltd., 4476 Chesswood, Downsyiew, Ont. M3J 2B9, 


BOOKS 


SAVE 84% on publishers’ overstocks. Free cata- 
logue. Readers’ Service, 1060 Twin Silo Lane, 
Huntington Valley, Pa. 19006. 


25% DISCOUNT ON NEW BOOKS. Bookquick, 
B-3, Roseland, N.J. 07068. 


THE FRENCH BOOKSHOP, 700 Madison Avenue 
(62nd Street), NYC 10021, where French books 
are sold exclusively. List sent on request. 


GOOD USED BOOKS—WIDE variety, intelligent 
selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! 
History, fiction, social sciences, literature, miscel- 
laneous subjects. Send $1.00 for listing of 20,000 
titles and prices. Editions, Box SW, Boiceville, 
N.Y. 12412. 


WE SPECIALIZE in books about architecture, 
transportation, and urban environments. For a 
Price list write to Worlddesk, The Rigley Book 
Company, P.O. Box 26012, San Francisco, Calif. 
94126. 


GIANT FREE CATALOGUE. Nearly 4,500 scien- 
tific bargains, War surplus! Astronomical and 
spotting te'escopes, binoculars, microscopes, mag- 
nifiers, lenses, prisms, project kits. Request Cata- 
logue CR. Edmund Scientific Co., 300 Edscorp 
Building, Barrington, N.J, 08007. 


SCHNEEMANN BOOKS, 5710 S. Dorchester, 
Chicago, Ill. 60637. Scholarly used books. Classi- 
fied lists. Mail order only, 


BOOKS SUPPLIED—Sekect Out-of-Print, Used, 
Fine, Scarce, Interesting. Send authors’ names and 
titles wanted. Kendall Gaisser, Booksellers, 1242 
Broadway, Toledo, Ohio 43609. 


BOOKS 


PUBLISHERS’ OVERSTOCKS. Free catalogue. 
Write: Bookseller, 30-1 Chambers, Danbury, Conn. 
06810. 


CONSERVATION AND WILDLIFE. 16 titles. 
List free. Field Research Projects, Box 585, Coco- 
nut Grove, Fla. 33133. 


30% DISCOUNT NEW BOOKS. Postage 25¢ per 
book. Bookpost SR, 141 East 44 Street, NYC 10017. 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


FREE SEARCH SERVICE and your satisfaction 
guaranteed! You name it—we find it. INTERNA- 
TIONAL BOOKFINDERS, INC., Box 1-W, Pacific 
Palisades, Calif. 90272. 


FREE QUOTES. Fair prices. Bookstock, Box 958, 
Mendham, N.J. 07945. 


LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Free search service if 
not in our large stock. Write Q. M. Dabney & Co., 
Box 31061-W, Washington, D. C. 20031. 


NAME THE BOOK—WE'LL GET IT! Free search 
service. Chicago Book Mart, Box 636B, Chicago 
Heights, Ill. 60411, Est. 1948. 


OUT-OF-PRINT Books and Search our specialty; 
large stock. A-to-Z Book Service, P. O. Box 
610813-S, North Miami, Fla. 33161. 


PERIODICALS 


CONTEXT—six-page newsletter for an ecumenical 
audience, by Dr. Martin E. Marty. Time-saving, 
“inside” summary of religious and social news... 
a rich source of ideas for sermons, programs, 
classes. Twenty-two issues yearly for $16.95 by First 
Class Mail. No risk offer: You may cancel on re- 
ceipt of invoice. Your first issue is waiting. Write 
CONTEXT, Dept. 6, 221 W. Madison St., Chicago, 
Til. 60606. 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN TEACHING congratu- 
lates SR/W on this Grand Occasion. We invite 
subscriptions to our humanistically-oriented non- 
journal, committed to the improvement of under- 
graduate teaching. Four issues/$4,00; $2.50 students. 
NDT, Bowling Green University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio 43403. 


ART 


GETTING STARTED in stained glass. $.50. Whit- 
temore, Box 2065EG, Hanover, Mass. 02339. 


a ly 
COLLECT FINE ORIGINAL ETCHINGS and 
lithographs by the world’s great artists including 
Rembrandt, Picasso, Rouault, Soyer, Landau, and 
Florsheim. Free illustrated catalogue and master 
print supplement. (Mail $.25 for handling.) Asso- 
ciated American Artists, Studio 9-B, 663 Fifth Av- 
enue, NYC 10022. 


PRINT COLLECTORS, signed originals, limited 
editions, fair prices. Ilustrated catalogue 25¢. 
Wenniger Graphics, Box 45, Rockport, Mass, 01966. 


PRINT DEALER needs fine etchings and litho- 
graphs, (done prior to 1945) collections or indi- 
vidual prints. Best prices. Send details and asking 
price to SR/W Box 790. 


COLOR SLIDES 


LISTINGS—SAMPLES $1.00. Visuals D-22, 440 
N. W. 130 Street, Miami, Fla. 33168. 


MOTION PICTURE FILMS 


SUPER 8MM, 16mm, 8mm silent and sound film 
classics. Free catalogue. NILES, 1019-SR South 
Michigan, South Bend, Ind. 46618. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
SPERRHAKE HARPSICHORDS, CLAVI- 
CHORDS. Robert S. Taylor, 8710 Garfield Street, 
Bethesda, Md. 20034, 


HARPSICHORD AND FORTEPIANO KITS. 


sichords. Superb instruments, detailed instructions 
and drawings, complete parts and materials for 
amateur construction, Write Frank Hubbard-Harp- 
sichord Maker, 185A-W Lyman Street, Waltham, 
Mass. 02154. 
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Jeff doesn’t know 
why he’s losing his sight. 


Neither do we. 


v 

Most children grow up asking 
why is the sky blue and why can 
birds fly? 

Jeff grew up asking why am I 
going blind? 

Jeff is a victim of Retinitis Pig- 
mentosa. More simply, RP. An 
hereditary eye disease that causes 
the retina to slowly lose its ability 
to send pictures to the brain. 

Jeff knows he has RP. He knows 
he’s been going blind since he was 
born. And he’s glad he knows. So 
he can prepare for the day when 
he may be without the little sight 
he has left. 

The most tragic part is, we don’t 
know much more about RP than 
Jeff does. We can’t tell him why it 


happens and we cartt stop it from 
happening. There is no known 
treatment or cure for RP. 

Jeff knows that, too. 

We are only beginning to realize 
the incidence of RP victims. What 
was once an obscure eye disorder 
has been found to affect thousands 
of children and young adults. It is 
estimated that one person in every 
eighty is a carrier of the abnormal 
gene. So RP can strike without 
warning in a family with no pre- 
vious history of blindness. But if 
we are ever to save the Jeffs of this 
world, we must know more. 

Doctors are now working 
together to fight RP. Through the 
efforts of the RP Foundation, a 
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research laboratory has become a 
reality. And is devoting itself to 
finding a cure for this disease that 
takes the sight of so many young 
people each year. 

But diseases are fought with 
money. We need your help in win- 
ning the fight against RP. 

For Jeff,who faces the eventu- 
ality of an adulthood in darkness, 
the race is more desperate. At 14, 
he is trying to cram a lifetime of 
seeing into a few short years. 
Because one day his memory may 
serve as his eyes. 

We ask you, what would you do 
if he were your child? 


Please help. 


National RP Foundation 
P.O. Box 5773 
Baltimore, Md. 21208 


Yes, I want to help. 
Enclosed is my tax-deductible 
check or money order for: 


Name __ 
Streets ee 
Cityae sae State 


For more information, please call, 
(301) 655-1011. 


RP Foundation 


| 
Children have so much to see. | 
And they should all have achancetoseeit. | 


—. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


RENAISSANCE/BAROQUE lutes — Master 
Crafted. Historically authentic, Renaissance Gilde, 
Cambridge, Wis. 53523. 


HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS, AND VIR- 
GINALS. Authentic classical designs for home 
construction by the amateur builder. Write for free 
brochure. Zuckermann MHarpsichords Inc., 12 
Grand Street, P.O. Box 121, Stonington, Conn. 
06378. 


SABATHIL & SON Harpsichords, most beautiful 
sound, great stability. Directly from maker, from 
$1,195.00. Brochure $1.00. 1084 Homer Street, 
Vancouver B.C., Canada. 


THE HARPSICHORD quarterly. Definitive articles 


chords, 917 ““O” Street, Box 8022W, Lincoln, Nebr. 
68501, 


UNCOMMON MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. His- 
torical replicas woodwinds, brass, strings. Lutes, 
gambas, harps, harpsichords, Dulcimers, kanteles, 
balalaikas, bouzoukis, fine guitars. Catalogue $1.00, 
refundable. Classical Instruments, Inc., Gateway 
Bullding, New Orleans, La. 70130, 


NEUPERT-SABATHIL harpsichords. Zuckermann 
kits. John W. Allen, 500 Glenway Ave., Bristol, Va. 
24201. 


RECORDERS—FINEST MAKES. Largest music 
selections. Free catalogue. RECORDER CENTER, 
Amenia, N.Y. 12501, 


RECORDS AND TAPES 


SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LPs. Large 
list $.50. Broadway/Holiywood Recording, George- 
town, Conn. 06829. 


FREE 200-PAGE CATALOGUE offers over 1200 
fine recordings of Renaissance, Baroque, classical, 
romantic, and modern music. All stereo recordings. 
Highest quality at budget label prices. Available 
only by mail from MUSICAL HERITAGE SOCI- 
ETY, WM, Box 932, New York, N.Y. 10023. 


BIG SAVINGS ON LP RECORDS, pre-recorded 
tapes and blank tapes. No club fees or gimmicks. 
All factory fresh. Postcard brings details. Schwann 


P.O. Box 494, Ardsley, N.Y. 10502. 


NEW VINTAGE RECORDINGS: CARMEN, 
compkte recorded Berlin 1908. Emmy Destinn; 
Kar] Jorn; Minnie Nast Discophilia 3 discs $20.94, 
ELISABETH RETHBERG: Aida, Ballo, Otello, 
Nile Scene (Lauri-Volpi, De Luca) Attila, Lom- 
bardi (trios Gigli, Pinzay Discophilia $6.98. 
PREISERS $6.98 each: Emmy Bettendorf; Max 
Hirzel; Eva Liebenberg; Barbara Kemp #2; Julia 
Culp; Giovanni Inghilleri; Benvenuto Franci. Add 


RARE GILBERT & SULLIVAN GEMS Uicpia 
Limited complete ART OF SAVOYARD etc. Im- 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
LEARN POPULAR PIANO—Short, interesting 


course. Bernard Spencer, M.A., Steinway Hall. - 


(212) 265-1418. 


GOURMET INTERESTS 


TEA DEVOTEES savor world’s rarest select teas. 
Grace Tea Importers, Dept. WO7, 799 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 10003. Free brochure. 


ASK A MEHU-MAIJA USER OR BETTER YET, 
BECOME ONE. No fuss, No mess Steam process 
Juice Extractor from Finland. Free Details: Heils, 
Dept. W., Podunk Rd., Trumansburg, N.Y. 14886. 
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SCHOOLS 


THE VERSHIRE SCHOOL. Co-ed secondary 
school combining scholarship, adventure, work, 
creativity. Staff backgrounds include Foreign Ser- 
vice, business, and Peace Corps. Blending Peace 
Corps approaches (field study Mexico and Europe), 
imagination with desirable traditional goals. Near 
Dartmouth. Magnificent thousand acres scenery. 
Fifty horses and indoor riding ring . . . all very 
secondary to warm outstanding education. Summer 
session for bright students with or without messy 
scholarship past. Under twenty students. Innovative 
program. Community, nature, gardening, work, live- 
stock, recreation and learning. Glover, Vershire, 
Vt. 05079. (802) 685-4547, 


BAINBRIDGE-BY-THE-BAY. Instructional sum- 
mer residence for mentally retarded children and 
adults, Route 6, Box 6574, Bainbridge Island, Wash. 
98110. 


THE STOWE SCHOOL-~-An innovative co-ed 
learning community for high school students. Self- 
government, social work, Outward Bound, a non- 
resident term, arts. Responsibility for one’s own 
education. Graduates enter a wide range of col- 
leges. Hubert F. O’Brien, Jr., Headmaster, 360 
Mountain Road, Stowe, Vt. 05672. 


WOOLMAN HILL SCHOOL—Deerfield, Mass. 
01342. Small alternative educational community on 
a 110-acre farm overlooking the Connecticut River 
Valley. Fifth year. Apprenticeships, arts, crafts, 
academics, winter work-travel experience. For 20 
good people, ages 14-20. Learn to live and work 
cooperatively. Write or call (413) 773-9065. 


RESPONSIVE EDUCATION—IT DOES EXIST 
at BREWSTER ACADEMY. Co-ed boarding 
school on Lake Winnipesaukee, grades: 9-PG. Em- 
phasis on development of positive attitudes and 
learning skills in the belief that participation, in- 
volvement, enthusiasm are basic to learning. Smail 
student-active classes, close faculty/student rapport 
encourage self-motivation, academic success in this 
small, personalized school near the White Moun- 
tains. Call (603) 569-1600, write Bréwster Acad- 
emy, Dept. 5, Wolfeboro, N.H. 03894. 


GIFTED STUDENTS: Opportunities await you at 
Interlochen Arts Academy, Interlochen offers su- 
perb coed college preparation, grades 9 to 12; highly 
individualized pre-professional training in music, 
dance, drama, visual arts; low 7-to-1 faculty/student 
ratio; location in northern Michigan’s water won- 
derland; teachers who totally enjoy students! Schol- 
arships available. For free information, call (616) 
276-9221 or write Admissions Office, Dept. SR7, 
INTERLOCHEN ARTS ACADEMY, Interlochen, 
Mich. 49643. 

COEDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. Col- 
lege preparatory. Rugged outdoor environment. 
Interscholastic sports. Emphasizing community in- 
volvement, individual talents. Balance of respon- 
sibility and freedom. Darrow School, New Lebanon, 
N.Y. 12125. 


GARLAND —A school devoted to Individual Edu- 
cational Problems. Restores confidence, arouses 
aspirations, corrects study habits. Personalized in- 
struction for acceleration. Faculty-student ratio 
1-4. College preparation. Boys 13-19. Enroll any 
time. Sports program. 33-acre campus. 26th year. 
Summer Session. Director of Admissions, Box 400, 
Chester, N.J. 07930 (201) 879-5211. 


FLORIDA KEYS WATERFRONT, Ninety min- 
utes Miami. Grades 7-12. Accredited college prep 
plus Marine Science, SCUBA, waterski, advanced 
arts, sail, tennis. Start anytime. ABBOTT SCHOOL, 
Living and Learning Center, P. O. Box 285, Key 
Largo, Fla. 33037. 


LEARN SPANISH. If you really want to learn 
Spanish quickly, fluently and correctly, and if you 
have the courage and stamina for intensive and 
disciplined study, then come for at least a month 
to CIDOC in Cuernavaca. One-time registration 
fee $100.00. Weekly tuition $50.00. Participation in 
other CIDOC events $3.00 weekly. For complete 
catalog, write CIDOC, AFPDO, 479, Cuernavaca, 
Mexico. 


ee eee 
PRIVATE SCHOOL PLACEMENT SERVICE. 
Student’s individual requirements primary consid- 
eration. 163 High Street, Middletown, Conn. 06457. 
Telephone: (203) 346-5111. 


ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLS 


THE LEARNING TRIBE: An alternate year to 
learn about yourself, community living, and North 
America in Nova Scotia, Mexico, Appalachia. Ap- 
prenticeships, travel, study, fieldwork, outdoor pro- 
gram. Ages 16-18. Responsible leadership. Box 57, 
Fitzwilliam, N.H. 03447 or (413) 498-2160. 


COLLEGES 


ADULT DEGREE PROGRAM for self-motivated 
adults. Two-week residencies in Vermont or Cali- 
fornia alternate with six-month home study proj- 
ects under faculty supervision, leading to fully 
accredited B.A. Vermont teacher certification 
available; approved for payment of Veteran’s 
Benefits, Write: Box S, A. D. P., Goddard College, 
Plainfield, Vt. 05667. 


St tre 
HUMAN COMMUNICATIONS are many, di- 
verse, and endlessly fascinating—intercultural, in- 
ternational, internal, interpersonal, intermedia— 
we’re into them all. Earn an M.A./Communication 
in 1-3 years. Call or write for communication: The 
Graduate School of Corporate and Political Com- 
munication, Fairfield University, Fairfield, Conn, 
06430 (203) 255-5411 Ext. 527—-S.W. Cheney. 


USE YOUR IMAGINATION. FRANCONIA 
COLLEGE... A serious alternative. Small, co-ed, 
liberal and fine arts, B.A., Franconia, N.H. 03580. 
Box WT. Transfer applicants encouraged. 


FRIENDS WORLD COLLEGE—International 
four year undergraduate Liberal Arts. Programs 
and independent study/work in U.S., Canada, 
England, Kenya, India, Japan, Mexico. Write Ad- 
missions, Box SR, Huntington, N.Y, 11743. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


MONTESSORI INSTITUTE OF ATLANTA, 
teacher training course for teaching children 244-7 
years. Now accepting applications for September, 
1974, Accreditation and diploma granted: Associa- 
tion Montessori Internationale. Write P.O. Box 
52602, Atlanta, Ga. 30305. 


14 MONTESSORI CENTERS in North America 
offer diplomas of the Association Montessori Inter- 
nationale (founded by Doctor Maria Montessori). 
For information write: A.M.IL.—U.S.A., 212 Elm 
Street, New Canaan, Conn. 06840. 


a ti ee 
MONTESSORI INSTITUTE OF ATLANTA, 
teacher training course for teaching children 244-7 
years. Now accepting applications for September, 
1974. Accreditation and diploma granted: Associa- 
tion Montessori Internationale. Write P.O. Box 
52602, Atlanta, Ga, 30305. 


STUDIES ABROAD 


COLUMBUS INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE éf 
Spain—a 2-year American liberal arts University in 
Seville. Freshman-sophomore curriculum, American 
faculty, dormitory boarding. Fall-Spring semesters. 
Write: Columbus International College, Avda Vic- 
toria, 43, Seville, Spain. 


NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE IN OLD ENG- 
LAND—RBnritish campus in Arundel, Sussex, Eng- 
land. Four year Liberal Arts programs available. 
Visiting students accepted for year abroad, 4-14 
Academic Calendar. Co-ed. New England College 
accredited by NEASC. Write: Dean of Admissions, 
Box R, New England College, Henniker, N.H. 
03242. 


FLEMING COLLEGE FLORENCE—American, 
two-year (A.A. degree), co-educational college 
based in Florence, Italy. Courses in Fine and 
Studio Arts, Music, Archaeology, English, Litera- 
ture, History, Political Economy, Philosophy, Lan- 
guages, Science, Theatre Arts, Film, Photography. 
Outstanding faculty, two-week stay in Italian 
homes, and research trips throughout Italy offer 
students an excellent liberal education with an in- 
ternational dimension. Interim pre-college year 
available. Residence on or off campus. Contact: Mr. 
Robert Lynn, 326 East 69th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10021. Telephone: (212) 988-5462. 


PARIS AMERICAN ACADEMY. School of Fine 
& Performing Arts, Language and Art History. 
Study programs include: academic year, Noel in 
Paris and London, January interim, Summer in 
France and seminar in Beirut, Lebanon. For infor- 
mation; 9 Rue des Ursulines, Paris 5, France. 
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STUDIES ABROAD 


SCHILLER COLLEGE EUROPE in Heidelberg, 
Berlin, Strasbourg, Paris, London, Madrid. Liberal 
arts; B.A., M.A. curricula: academic year and sum- 
mer programs. American credit system. Also special 
programs: music, theatre, fine arts, religion, inter- 
National business administration, international rela- 
tions, Write: Schiller College U.S. Office, 429 N.W. 
48th St., Oklahoma City, 73118. (405) 842-5979, or 
Admissions Office, Friedrich-Ebert-Anlage 4, 69 
Heidelberg, Germany. 


FILM-PHOTOGRAPHY-VIDEO, PRAESTE- 
GAARD, a school, community & residential work- 
shop. Complete living and working facilities, sum- 
mer & winter semesters. Write: David Nelson, 
Director, Praestegaard, Kettrup pr. 9690 Fierrit- 
slev, Denmark. 


PHOTOGRAPHY, Aikido, Mime Studies. Ygg- 
drasil; Torupvej 31, 8771 Hundsland, Denmark. 


SUMMER STUDIES ABROAD 


GERMANY, FRANCE, SPAIN, ENGLAND. See 
Schiller College Europe under “Studies Abroad”. 
High School, undergraduate and graduate programs. 
Guanajuato, Mexico. 


VACATION WORKSHOPS 


GREECE: Paint in the sun... sixth annual Kordas 
Painting Workshop on Samos Island, Professional 
artists, excursions, lectures. Brochure: Pythagoreion 
Institute, c/o Four Corners, 220 West 42 Street, 
New York City 10036. 


WORKSHOPS 


6-WEEK ARCOSANTI construction workshops. 
March-November. Participate and learn. $366.50. 
Room, board included. Site open to visitors. Cosanti 
Foundation, Doubletree Road, Scottsdale, Ariz. 
85253. 


VACATIONS 


QUIET, ELM SHADED Iocation near ocean, art 
galleries, shops, wharves, Small inn and motel with 
or without meals. Open ‘til November. Tuck Inn 
Lodge, Box 118R, Rockport, Mass. 01966. 


TOBAGO COTTAGES—Ail sizes, locations, and 
rental rates. Cottage Owners Association, Box 194, 
Tobago, W.I. 


PARADOR MARTORELL, family inn by world- 
famous Luquillo Beach, Box 384, Luquillo, Puerto 
Rico 00673. 


SAN FRANCISCO ON A BUDGET? Charming, 
centrally located. Hotel Beresford, 635 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 94102. 


TROPICAL ISLAND NEAR Sarasota/Braden- 
ton: near Walt Disney World. Send for free 
vacation guide. Chamber of Commerce, Box 
188-SR, Longboat Key, Fla. 33548. 


THE SEASIDE—Favored smaller resort. Private 
beach. Near Sarasota. Longboat Key, Fla. 33577. 


CRYSTAL LAKE LODGE .. . 1500 acre resort 
preserve in the magnificent Adirondacks. . . better 
than ever. Private spring-fed lake, 11 champion- 
ship tennis courts, chef’s cuisine, folk, social 
dancing to live band . . . delightful people. Bro- 
chure. NYC: (212) 332-4578. Chestertown: (518) 
494-2229. Write: Crystal Lake Lodge, Box R, 
Chestertown, N.Y. 12817. 


YEAR ’ROUND VALUE. EFFICIENCIES. Re- 
markable CARIBEPLAYA, Patillas, Rd3, KM 
112, Puerto Rico 00723. 


VILLAWORLD—Luxurious, personal, villa vaca- 
tions. MEXICO, CARIBBEAN. Brochure avail- 
able. Call: (212) 867-7586. 


DISCOVER YOURSELF—enjoy remote, beautiful 
beaches; delicious food and time for thinking and 
dreaming. Sportsman’s House, Vieques Island, 
Puerto Rico 00765. (809) 741-3751. 


ISLAND HOME FOR RENT—Recreation in- 
cludes golf, tennis, fishing, sailing, beach. Distinc- 
tive private residence, fully equipped; in nationally 
acclaimed resort community. Competitive rates. 
Write Sea Pines Plantation, Box 5183-MSR 4, 
Hilton Head Island, S.C. 29948. 
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VACATIONS 


BOGTROT, BIRD, BOTANIZE, roam, read, write, 
render seascapes—or relax. Craignair, Sprucehead, 
Maine 04859, 


RELAXED ISLAND TROPADISE—motel rooms, 
efficiencies, endless beach, pool. Write Rod and 
Ruth Happel, Caribe Adventure Inn, Box 1588S, 
Sanibel Island, Fla. 33957. 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY FARM. Beautiful, se- 
cluded. Tennis. Dixons, McGaheysville, 22840. (703) 
289-5402. 


OLD TOWN VILLA. French quarter. 616 Ursulines 
Street, New Orleans 70116. Weekly Apartments 
from $100. Brochure. 


VACATION IN VERMONT—The beckoning 
country. Beauty, history, covered bridges, moun- 
tains, lakes, auctions, antiques. Relaxed living, 
exceptional food and beverages, gracious service. 
Immaculate, well-maintained Inn. Swimming pool. 
Memorable, reasonable. Telephone (802) 247-5766. 
Write Brandon Inn. Box 74-8, Brandon, Vt. 05733. 


SHELBURNE MUSEUM. All inclusive tour. 45 
acres, 35 buildings. Early Americana vacation! 
Price includes ticket to museum, breakfast, dinner, 
gratuity, tax, new air-conditioned motel room, color 
television. September only. $21.95 per person, 
double occupancy, Write: Shelburne Inn & Motel, 
Box 3, U.S. 7, Shelburne, Vt. 05482. 


SUNNY MAUI, HAWAII—de-lux garden condo- 
miniums—beach, tennis, bicycles—week, month. 
(408) 227-7718 or write Woodwards, 7124 Coral 
Gables, San Jose, Calif. 95139. 


ST. CROIX, U.S. Virgin Islands. Christiansted— 
Oceanfront rental—Tastefully furnished two-bed- 
room villa. Pool—enclosed garden. Beautiful water 
views. Quiet, yet near town. Write: R. A. Stolnacke, 
Jingle Lane, Bedford, N.Y. 10506. 


ETHIOPIA. Join prominent scientist in search for 
volcanic center of Simien®!Mou Mountains. No ex- 
perience necessary. Tax-deductible expedition fee: 
$990 (plus air fare). For more information, con- 
tact: EEI, Dept. SR10, 68 Leonard Street, Belmont, 
Mass. 02178. 


ARE YOU FEELING “PEOPLED OUT’’? Then 
you need an instant vacation. Lowell hit it on the 
head when he said, “Solitude is as needful to the 
imagination as society is wholesome for the char- 
acter.” Nick Monte, Keeper of the Inn—Oceanfront 
Cottages & Hostelry—1,000’ of the World’s finest 
beach—Montauk, Long Island—Planet Earth— 
U.S.A.— (516) 668-2345—Open All Year—AAA 
Excellent—kx yk * Mobil Guide. 


VACATIONS 


HAWAII—MAUI. $2500 for part-ownership in 
beachfront condominium to use 2 weeks each year. 
Maui Appraisal Co., 1106 Kau St., Kula, Hawaii 
96790, 


HEALTHFUL VACATIONING—Fasting. Reduc- 
ing. Rejuvenation. Wholesome meals. Peaceful sur- 
roundings. Health classes. Pool, boats, solariums. 
SHANGRI-LA, Bonita Springs, Fla. 33923 WM. 


LUXURY IN THE ROUGH. Relaxing, congenial 
Resort Lodge & Motel. Informal atmosphere. Swim- 
ming pool, golf. Outstanding food. Cocktails. Air- 
strip adjoins. Sky Lodge, Moose River, Maine 04945, 


HISTORIC ST. AUGUSTINE: Relax in quiet com- 
fort at old St. Francis Inn (A. D. 1791). House- 
keeping apartments and transient accommodations 
for mature adults. 279 St. George Street, St. Au- 
gustine, Fla. 32084, 


ENJOY SUMMER at a unique U. S. Virgin Island 
retreat on St. John. Summer here has its advantages 
even over winter—quiet, unhurried, fewer bustling 
tourists crowding beaches, sites, stores and other 
places and, lower rates, with temperatures and 
breezes more comfortable than home. Enjoy truly 
quiet island summer life at serene Hurricane Hole, 
with your own snorkeling reef and beach and three 
impeccable houses each furnished to perfectly sat- 
isfy your taste and needs for an unsurpassed holi- 
day. Estate Zootenvaal, SR/W Box 645. 


RELAX IN SAN FRANCISCO? Yes! At Cecil 
Hotel, 1 block from Union Square. Courtesy cof- 
fee, sundeck, ping-pong, enclosed pool nearby. 
Family rates. Write for brochure, 545 Post St., 
San Francisco, 94102. (415) 673-3733. 


TRAVEL 


THIS AD + $9.00 per person, double occupancy, 
entitles you to real value New York. Next time try 
CENTURY-PARAMOUNT HOTEL, 235 West 
46th Street, convenient theatres and everything; 
650 rooms, with bath, TV, air conditioning. Single- 
$14.00. Don’t delay, reserve now. This is a “‘sleep- 
er’ in every sense. 


PROMINENT SCIENTISTS NEED YOUR HELP 
IN THE FIELD. Work and learn on scientific 
research expeditions throughout the world under 
the personal supervision of distinguished interna- 
tional scientists, Expedition fees (excluding air 
fare) from $390.00. For catalogue, write: Educa- 
tional Expeditions International, 68 Leonard Street, 
Dept. SR8, Belmont, Mass. 02178. 


YEAR ’ROUND VALUE. Efficiencies, Remark- 
able ‘“Caribeplaya.” Patillas, Rd. 3. KM 112, 
Puerto Rico 00723. 


Mail All Replies To SR/W Box Numbers To: 488 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022. 


‘ Saturday Review/World—Change of Address Form 


lf you are going to move, please 
use this form and advise SR/World 
60 days In advance. Both old and 
new address must be given. En- 
close mailing label which gives full 
information and enables the Sub- 
scription Department to put the 
change into effect quickly. Many 


A  _  _ 


ATTACH MAILING LABEL HERE 


thanks. ; 
4 PLEASE PRINT } 
4 
ee —eeee—————————E—————— ee 
NEW 
ADDRESS Cle) |: en ————————— 
OLD ADDRESS__. 
ADDRESS § city. STATS et |P 
Mailto: Saturday Review/World, P.O. Box 2043, Rock Island, II!. 61206 
—— ee ee ee ee ee ee SE Ee ee ee ee 
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TRAVEL 


THE MYSTERY OF SIERRA MACARENA. An 
exciting G.I.T. air journey to the Amazon/Orinoco 
River region and by boats along the unchartered 
tributaries of the Amazon. 14 days all Inclusive 


: Amazon Explorers, Dept SR/W, Profes- 
sional Building, Route 9, Parlin, N.J. 08859. 


AUTO BABY-SITTERS—INDOOR storage. Rates 
LOWER than long-term outdoor airport/pier park- 
ing. Pickup/delivery. Branches throughout NYC. 
Savoy Garages, Dept C, 827 Sterling Place, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y, 11216 (212) 493-9800. 


SAN FRANCISCO on $5.00 a day including 
MEALS! Unique residence club beats the high cost 
of living. The Harcourt, 1105 Larkin St, 94109, 
(415) 673-7720. 


LEARN HOW YOU CAN AFFORD luxury cruises 
at unbelievably low cost. Informative bimonthly 
Bulletins, expert freighter travel service, $12.00 
annually. Sample issue, recommended cruise list, 
$1.00. TravLtips, 163-09 Z. Depot Road, Flushing, 
N.Y. 11358. 


RELAX IN SAN FRANCISCO? Yes! At Cecil 
Hotel, 1 block from Union Square. Courtesy cof- 
fee, sundeck, ping-pong, enclosed pool nearby. 
Family rates. Write for brochure, 545 Post St., 
San Francisco, 94102. (415) 673-3733. 


AMAZON G.I.T. TOUR including Leticia in the 
heart of the Amazon jungle 10 days all inclusive. 
Miami/Miami $428.00. New York/New York 
$519.00. Write for brochures. Amazon Explorers, 
Dept. SR/W, Professional Building, Route 9, Par- 
lin, N.J. 08859, 


CONFERENCE CENTERS 


COME NOW! SEE OUR CAMP in operation (co- 
ed 6-18). Reserve our facilities for Fall or Winter 
use: Group recreation, meetings, conferences, you 
name it! Phone: (609) 358-2472. Appel Farm Arts 
& Music Center, Elmer 8, N.J, 08318. 


(516) 668-2345—Open All Year. 
HOUSES AVAILABLE 


FOR SALE 


MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban living, 
superior schools, near universities, integrated neigh- 
borhoods. Shaker Communities, 3494 Lee Road. 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 44120. (216) 751-2155. 


HOUSES AVAILABLE 
FOR RENT 


FURNISHED/ UNFURNISHED 


MONTEGO BAY—Large superior villa, 3 bed- 
rooms, 3 baths. Large pool, ocean view. Staff 3. 
Six persons $400.00 weekly to December 15th; 
$650.00 to April 15th. SR/W Box 716. 


BROOKLINE, MASS. October 1 to May 1. 7 rooms 
(3 bedrooms, 2 full baths, 2 lavatories). Tastefully 
furnished. Moderate rental to responsible adults. 
Write Cypress, Box 424, Brookline 02147. Tel: 
(617) 232-0392. 


UNSPOILED SOUTHWEST JAMAICA—Beach- 

front villa, four bedrooms, maid-cook, $200 to mid- 

+ rl Noel, 141 Ridgefield, Hartford, Conn. 
112. 


RIDGEFIELD, CONNECTICUT. Three-bedroom 
colonial farmhouse. 4 acres. Sept. 1st-June 30th, 
1975. (212) 288-5411. 


HOUSES FOR EXCHANGE 


RENT-FREE VACATIONS. Write Holiday Home 
Exchange, Box 555, Grants, N. Mex. 87020. 


HOME EXCHANGE HOLIDAYS, worldwide, 
Free Directory. Write THS, 1377S 9th Ave., San 
Francisco, Calif. 94122, 
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APARTMENTS AVAILABLE 
FOR RENT 


FURNISHED/UNFURNISHED 


ITHACA, N.Y. Walk to Cornell campus for lec- 
tures, concerts. Fairview Heights ... a new en- 
vironment for living designed by Marcel Breuer. 
Write to Fairview Associates, 100 Fairview Square, 
Ithaca, N.Y., or call Mr. Sullivan, (607) AR 2-3420. 


IRELAND Co. CORK. Large luxurious wing of 
Georgian estate, overlooks sea. Sept. onwards, 
$400/month. Write Ingalls, 7 Evans Rd., Marble- 
head, Mass. 01945, 


PROPERTY AVAILABLE 


ENJOY THE SPLENDOR of Vermont from 
farm, home, vacation retreat, investment acreage. 
Brochure. SR/W Box 825. 


MAINE ACREAGE, All forms of real estate, 
Franklin Realty Co., Main Street, Farmington, 
Maine 04938. (207) 778-2852. (Mr. Barrows, 
Broker.) 


GOVERNMENT LANDS . .:: FROM $7.50 ACRE! 
Vacationing, farming, investment! Exclusive “‘Gov- 
ernment Land Buyer’s Gulde”’...plus “Land Op- 
portunity Review” listing lands throughout U.S, 
Send $1.00. SURPLUS LANDS, Box 6588-MT, 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 


VERMONT REAL ESTATE. Ali types. Free Cata- 
fogue. Eben Brown, Broker, South Royalton, Vt. 
05068. 


EXCEPTIONAL 5-ACRE RANCH. Lake Conchas, 
New Mexico. Only $995 per acre. Vacation Para- 
dise. Good long term investment. Easy Terms. Free 
brochure. Ranchos Box 2003W, Alameda, Calif. 
94501. 


GOING—GOING—-GONE! There is little private 
Adirondack land left. $45,000 will purchase 157 
acres ideally situated wooded retreat. Good build- 
ings, wildlife water sancfuary. (518) 873-6585. 


$1.00 ACRE! USA and Canada. Lists, photographs 
mailed. Government Lands, 220-S, Delaware Ave., 
Buffalo, N.Y. 14202. 


VERMONT. Country home $23,000. Clyde Hast- 
ings, Broker. Windsor, Vt. 05089, (802) 484-7438. 


MANUFACTURED HOMES 


GEODESIC DOME HOMES. Largest manufac- 
turer of pre-fabricated, wooden Geodesic Dome 
homes in U.S., offers quality Geodesic Dome struc- 
tures, direct from factory or through nation-wide 
dealership. 8 models available; also custom designs 
and turnkey. Sales and builder dealership inquiries 
invited. Call: (609) 443-4440, Or send $1.00 for 
additional information: Director of Marketing, 
Geodesic Structures, Inc., P.O, Box 176-SR/W, 
Roosevelt, N.J. 08555. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES—Now available! 
Free transportation! Complete information... plus 
Directory of 200 companies hiring thousands world- 
wide .. . all occupations. Send $2.00. International 
Opportunities, Box 29232-MT, Indianapolis, Ind. 
46229. 


AUSTRALIAN OPPORTUNITIES—Paid trans- 
portation! 50,000 Jobs! Latest reports on employ- 
ment, buslness, farming, education . . . plus map, 
forms, $1.00. International Services, Box 29193-MS, 
Indianapolis, Ind, 46229. 


TEACHING POSITIONS IN FOREIGN coun- 
tries. 1974 guide contains current information about 
private and governmental organizations seeking 
teachers. Genera] and personal requirements, geo- 
graphic areas, addresses for application forms. 100- 
Page book includes survey of foreign embassies. 
Guaranteed satisfaction. $2.50, Foreign Countries, 
Box 514-W8, Ames, Iowa 50010. 


OVERSEAS JOBS—-Europe, South America, Aus- 
tralia, Far East, etc. 2,000 openings, all trades. 
Construction, office, engineering, sales, etc. $700.00 
to $3,000.00 a month, Expenses paid. Free infor- 
mation. Write: Overseas Jobs, International Air- 
port, Box 536-U, Miami, Fla, 33148. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES—private indepen- 
dent schools, all states; public schools, northeastern 
states; experienced, beginners with real potential; 
all levels; especially sciences, math, languages, ad- 
ministrators, business managers, -fund raisers, 
nurses; free booklet. SCHOOL SERVICE BU- 
REAU, Box 278N, Windsor, Conn. 06095. 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Europe, Aus- 
tralia, South America, Asia! All occupations! 
$700.00-$4,000.00 .monthly! Employment Interna- 
tional, Box 217-MV, Cumberland, Ind. 46229. 


1,000 EUROPE JOBS WITH THE WORLD 
TRAVEL CENTER. (18 plus, experienced, inex- 
perienced, all professions, seasonal and regular 
jobs). 609 Fifth Avenue, Dept. S, New York City 
10017. Send $1.00 for full information on our 
unique services! 


AUSTRALIA, Authentic infotmation is freely 
available WITHOUT CHARGE from the Austra- 
lian Embassy in Washington D.C. (202) 797-3000, 
and the Australian Consulate-General in New York 
(212) 245-4000, San Francisco (415) 362-6160, Los 
Angeles (213) 380-4610, and Chicago (312) 329-1740. 


EXCITING OVERSEAS JOBS. Directory $1.00. 
Research Associates, Box 1167-R, Kailua, Hawaii 
96734. 


OVERSEAS JOBS—Now hiring, 103 countries, all 
occupations, high pay, free transportation, tax bene- 
fits, latest computerized reports—$2.00. TRANS- 
WORLD, International Airport, Box 90802-W, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90009. 


AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 
$0,000 jobs! Paid transportation! Latest informa- 
tion and forms. $1.00, Austco, Box 3623-W, Long 
Beach, Calif. 90803. 


EDUCATORS: Openings nationwide. Oxford Asso- 
ciates, Box 225W, Springfield, Va. 22150. 


OVERSEAS JOBS—-Europe, South America, Aus- 
tralia, Far East, etc. 2,000 openings, all trades. 
Construction, office, engineering, sales, etc. $700.00 
to $3,000.00 a month. Expenses paid. Free infor- 
mation. Write: Overseas Jobs, International Air- 
port, Box 536-U, Miami, Fla. 33148. 


= BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?— 
business of your own, or full- or part-time money- 
making opportunities? Find out what’s available. 
Send name for FREE 5S-month subscription to 
Salesman’s Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 280, 1460 
Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 


HOW TO make money writing short paragraphs. 
Information free. Barrett, Dept. C-310-O, 6216 N. 
Clark, Chicago 60660. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


DIRECTOR OF COUNSELLING AGENCY, 
skilled in Transactional Analysis, seeks new chal- 
lenge in helping professions, publishing, or adver- 
tising. Will relocate. Dr. Dean Niles, 2175A South 
Tonne, Arlington Heights, Ill. 60008. 


WOMAN, 29, R.N., M.S. in Ed,, Florida resident, 
seeks unusual, challenging employment. Attractive, 
sports-minded, administrative in P.R. experience. 
Desires mobility and working with people. SR/W 
Box 848. 


RETIREMENT 


LIVE LIFE as you used to know it, in unspoiled 
Vermont. Courtesy and consideration, gracious 
atmosphere, good conversation. Excellent food. 
Historic Vermont town of Brandon with Village 
Green, 5 Churches, famed Middlebury College with 
its arts and sports nearby. Museums, antiquing ... 
plenty to keep you active. Fair rates. Brandon 
House, SR-74, Brandon, Vt. 05733. 


RETIREMENT IN MEXICO—IS IT FOR YOU? 
AIM—Adventures in Mexico—a monthly news- 
letter gives you the facts on costs, living conditions 
throughout Mexico. Send $10.00 for 1 year sub- 
scription to AIM, A.P. 6-270 Guadalajara, Mexico. 
Sample copy $1.00. 
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Authentic. 


FEATHER BONNET SILVER COLLAR BADGES 

With white hackle The Dewar’s Highlander 
(feather). Coloured wears the Saltire of St. Andrew, 

hackles are used Patron Saint of Scotland. 


in the British Army 
SHOULDER PIN 
— } In cold weather, or at night, 


to differentiate 
between regiments. 

a clansman in the field 
would unfasten the 


shoulder pin so that his plaid 
became a warm cloak or a blanket. 


i = ~ DS 
“WING” EPAULETS CS 4 & 


To protect the shoulders ‘/ 
from sword cuts. ; 


DRUM MAJOR’S BATON 


The Scots have marched into 
battle to the skirl of the pipes, 
from Bannockburn (1314) 
to Aden (1967). 


SCARLET DOUBLET 

Known the world over as 
the Scottish and British 

soldier's colour. 


METAL ‘‘SBREASTPLATE”’ 
Worn where belt and sash 
cross, and carrying the 
drumsticks symbolic of the 
role of the Drum Major, 


GOLD SASH 


Always worn over 
the left shoulder 


SPORRAN 
Originally a leather wallet, worn 
suspended from the waistbelt 
to carry the day's ration. There are 
no pockets in the kilt. 


SWORD 


with basket hilt. Worn 
at the belt, it is called in 
Gaelic the claith veg, 
(claybeg), or small sword, 
to distinguish it from the 
claith mhor (claymore), 
or great sword. 


KILT 
Formerly in one piece with the \ 
shoulder plaid, but now worn ‘ Rk 
separately. Highland regiments | RON mS 
wu fi q 


of the British Army wear the kilt. PLAID 


means a garment, the main 
garment of early times, 
which was kilt and blanket-wrap 
all in one piece. Tartan is the 
characteristic cloth of Scotland, 
woven in stripes. 


® 


HOSE TOPS 


Gaelic name, caddis, 
meaning striped. 


DEWAR'S 
“WHITE LABEL” 


Certain fine whiskies from the hills and glens of Scotland are 
blended into every drop of Dewar’s “White Label.” 

Before blending, every one of these selected whiskies is rested 
and matured in its own snug vat. 

Then, one by one, they're brought together by the skilled hand 
of the master blender of Perth. 


Dewar’s never varies. 


BLENOEO SCOTCH WHISKY - 86.8 PROOF » © SCHENLEY IMPORTS CO., N.Y.,N.Y. 
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MERION © HEODEs Foose 


Fake AVE NUM New yout 


HO CLAPT AIP AmRErtee 


18 mg. “tar,” 1.2 mg. nicotine, 


av. per cigarette, FIC Report, Mar '74. Menthol or Regular 


